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The Mohawk Valley 
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of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 
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having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 
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NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 


I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
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Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 
yo eal 
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Reserve 
System 


CHARTERED 1866 


The oldest Trust Company in Brooklyn. 
Comprehensive Banking and Trust Services. 


Surf Ave. at W. 12th St., 
Coney Island 


Main Office: 177 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 
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HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL VISION 


TIDE CHANGES TO ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


ANKIND looks forward hopefully 

to a new spirit of friendly com- 

promise and generous cooperation 

in the conduct of political as well 
as economic and cultural relations be- 
tween the nations of the world. Intrigu- 
ing statesmanship and the soldier have. re- 
treated from the center of the stage. Na- 
tional viewpoints have become more cos- 
mopolitan, and the psychology of the masses 
lies in wait to deal summarily with any 
power which again brandishes the sword or 
dares to violate national sense of justice. 
Sinister designs still lurk in the background, 
but this much can be vouchsafed with con- 
fidence, that the sceptre rests today more 
securely in the hands of men of constructive 
genius and vision who seek earnestly for 
peaceful solutions. 

Nearly ten vears have now elapsed since 
the signing of the Armistice. As if to atone 
for the past, scientific knowledge and 
amazing inventions during this eventful 
decade have made wonderful contributions 
toward enlightenment and fellowship in in- 
ternational affairs. Europe has regained a 
stage of economic poise and currency sta- 
bility which yields promise of greater re- 
finements than ever before attained in the 
processes of trade, finance and credit. While 
Washington has stood aloof from dreaded 
“foreign entanglements,” the deliberations 


of the League of Nations, the findings of the 
International Court of Justice and the in- 
fluence of the Locarno entente, have given 
accent to the faith, born of tragic experi- 
ence, that racial enmities and ingrown na- 
tionalism must yield to more harmonious 
aspirations. Like feudal ruins, the old 
“frontiers” are bound to crumble away as 
statesmanship makes good its professions 
of conciliation. 

If the past ten years has proven anything, 
even to our own “‘irreconcilables,”’ it is that 
isolation in either a political or economic 
sense has become an absurdity which sur- 
vives only in the tall grass and backwoods 
regions. The Republican and Democratic 
parties, with an eye to votes, may hem and 
haw on the subject of a positive foreign 
policy, as they do in the matter of enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment; but 
it is only bigotry or scepticism which fails 
to recognize that the United States is bound 
to responsible international commitments 
by ties that are irretrievable and far more 
potent than any political pledge. 

Without requiring an official label, the 
United States, through wise delegation of 
its wealth, its commanding creditor posi- 
tion and its foreign loans, has contributed 
more than any other country to economic 
restorations abroad. The ‘vacant seat” at 
European council tables has not prevented 
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this Government from taking the first real 
step toward limitation of naval armaments 
and, more recently, the multilateral treaty 
overtures conducted by Secretary Kellogg 
for the outlawry of war which have found 
Europe in a surprisingly receptive mood. 

While political conferences and statecraft 
may accomplish much, there is always the 
danger of conflicting theories, national and 
internal interests. But there are unmistak- 
able signs of more virile and _ irresistible 
forces which exert pressure upon statesmen 
and politicians to compromise their own 
and “the other fellow’s” interests. As the 
first decade of the post-war period draws 
to a close, there is nothing that looms so 
inspiringly upon the horizon as the ap- 
pearance of new conceptions and a positive 
demand for economic cooperation between 
the nations of the Old World which here- 
tofore have been at dagger points. History 
reveals that wars have originated chiefly 
from trade rivalries, reprisals and the spirit 
of territorial conquest which trampled upon 
the rights of others. 

It is no mere fancy to state that for the 
first time in human history the tide in in- 


ternational affairs has turned definitely tow- 
ard cooperation and arbitration which re- 
spects not only treaties, but which is in- 
duced by economic considerations that rise 
above artificial political boundaries and 


geographical divisions. New discoveries 
have increased man’s control over natural 
resources, have annihilated time and dis- 
tances, giving phenomenal celerity to the 
spoken and the written word. Interna- 
tional trade is no longer treated as war but 
as a question of exchanges. Instrumentali- 
ties of international credit, of finance and 
banking have become worldwide in their 
ramifications, demanding honorable con- 
duct and performance of contract. Men of 
commerce, of finance and business are ac- 
quiring a common language, interpreted in 
terms of voluntary conventions, documen- 
tary agreement and facilities that seek to 
remove the causes of friction and misunder- 
standing. In brief, the political as well as 
the business world have learned from the 
travail of war and of post-war readjustment 
that there is a universality of economic 
values which no nation can offend or resist 
without stultifying itself. For the United 
States, with its commanding resources, the 
lesson is one of transcendent importance. 


BREAKING DOWN TRADE BAR- 
RIERS AND ECONOMIC 
“FRONTIERS” 


ECENT trends in Europe furnish 

nothing more encouraging than the 

numerous evidences that economic 
considerations are inducing nations to sub- 
merge prejudices and political peculiarities. 
Industrial cartels have been more influential 
than political treaties in bringing about 
rapprochemente between France and Ger- 
many. For the first time, through interna- 
tional economic conferences and voluntary 
compacts, there are earnest efforts to whittle 
down trade barriers, customs tolls, oppres- 
sive tariffs and other needless impedimenta. 
Banking and commercial interests are work- 
ing on improved credit and documentary 
procedure. Former rivals now sit around 
the same table and the same processes are 
at work which have characterized epochal 
business and industrial changes in this 
country. 

Whatever critics may say of the League 
of Nations, the good work which it has ac- 
complished in fostering something akin to 
the ‘Locarno spirit” in industry, commerce 
and finance abroad, cannot be ignored. It 
is worthy of note that the economic formu- 
las advanced at the Genoa, Brussels and 
Geneva conferences have been vindicated 
by recent developments. The International 
Chamber of Commerce has become some- 
thing more than a forum with committees 
at work on a variety of measures. Prelimi- 
nary agreement between representatives of 
similar industrial, commercial and financial 
interests in various countries, smooth the 
way for official negotiations. 

Enumeration of the subjects of official 
and voluntary cooperation covers a broad 
range. They include uniform customs 
nomenclature, limitation of export duties 
and trade prohibitions, abolition of discrimi- 
natory taxes, lowering of tariff barriers, 
conventions relating to postal facilities, 
diplomatic and consular representation; 
treatment of nationals, transit trade, insur- 
ance, and a host of other matters that make 
up the sum of economic intercourse. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the setting up of a 
permanent advisory committee by the 
League of Nations, charged with research 
and organization duties along lines of con- 
ference agreements. 
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Substantial progress is being recorded in 
reducing international banking and com- 
mercial credit risks. The impulse to this 
movement was given by the Bankers Com- 
mercial Credit Conference held in New York 
in 1920, and the cooperation given by the 
American Acceptance Council and _ the 
American section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Ten of the lead- 
ing commercial nations of Europe have sub- 
scribed to principles of international comity 
in laying down rules and simplification of 
credit instruments and practice. Banking 
associations of leading European countries 
have adopted regulations in line with the 
standardized commercial letter of credit 
practice. Equally significant are movements 
to reconcile disputes growing out of dif- 
ferent laws on bills of exchange, acceptance 
obligations and maritime liabilities. In 
the same category is the international ex- 
pansion of the principle of commercial 
arbitration. In all these efforts toward 


improved procedure, the United States, be- 
cause of its command of credits and invest- 
ment capital, is in position to wield a 
mighty influence for economic peace as a 


prerequisite to political peace between the 
nations of the world. 


FEDERAL RESERVE AND CEN- 
TRAL BANK COLLABORATION 


F prime importance is the growth of 

a cooperative attitude between the 

great Central Banks of Europe which 
has received substantial support from Fed- 
eral Reserve and banking interests of the 
United States. This movement is charged 
with a significance not generally appreci- 
ated on this side of the water. It has a 
very direct bearing upon our own creditor 
and monetary situation. Urgent necessi- 
ties in restoring gold and currency stand- 
ards have created an atmosphere of inter- 
dependence and helpfulness between the 
Central Banks of Europe and those who 
guide banking policies on this side, as con- 
trasted with embattled positions which pre- 
vailed before the war. 

With stabilization of the franc, Europe 
has practically completed the final stage of 
currency stability. It paves the way for 
central banking authorities to exercise a 
keen desire for further fundamental im- 
provements in monetary structures and 
closer coordination as affecting the efficient 
flow of gold and exchanges between the 
nations. 


Redistribution of the surplus and “ear- 


THE POINCARE MINISTRY OF FRANCE WHICH HAS WON A SIGNAL VICTORY IN STABILIZING THE FRANC 
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marked” gold accumulated in the United 
States to the tune of over half a billion dur- 
ing the last eight months, compels serious 
attention of Federal Reserve and American 
banking interests not alone as to the effect 
of such exports upon the domestic credit 
structure, but also toward the quest for im- 
provement in the delicate machinery of 
international exchange and credit. 

As a debtor nation before the war, the 
United States and the dollar played a 
negligible rdle in determination of foreign 
exchange and international credit policies. 
That situation has been reversed. As chief 
creditor nation and trustee of a large fund 
of gold in excess of reserve requirements, 
this country is equipped for leadership in 
promoting international monetary stability. 

More than fifty per cent of American 
loans and investments abroad have been 
for the purpose of aiding currency and eco- 
nomic restorations. In round figures, the 
sum of sixteen billions of dollars represents 
an approximation of this country’s creditor 
entrenchment and not including funded or 
unfunded foreign war loan indebtedness to 
this Government. Particular importance 
attaches, therefore, to the effective methods 
of cooperation extended by the Federal Re- 
serve System in support of the gold stand- 
ard. This has been accomplished by the 
granting of liberal credits to foreign banks, 
which made possible and hastened currency 
stabilization, and likewise maintaining 
conditions favorable to international gold 
and credit movements. 

Growing out of such policy there is pro- 
vided a background for closer accord be- 
tween the Federal Reserve and the Central 
Banks of Europe in facilitating foreign ex- 
change and banking relations. Significant 
of the closer accord between Central Banks 
and which enlists the informal cooperation 
of the Federal Reserve banks, was the re- 
cent meeting at Paris attended by represen- 
tatives of established banks of issue of all 
principal countries, to discuss ways and 
means for better understanding as to eco- 
nomic and statistical services. While ques- 
tions of policy were not admitted to the 
agenda, the purpose of the conference was 
to compare and wherever possible to recon- 
cile procedure. It was the first meeting of 
its kind to get at basic facts regarding cen- 
tral banking practice which may logically 
lead to improved relations. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND 
BUSINESS 


HE two big political parties have now 
ik unmasked their guns with the Demo- 

cratic hosts at Houston drawing first 
blood in the matter of rhetorical explosives 
and grandstand flourishes. Laid side by 
side, the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms are sufficiently ingenious in platitude 
and dissimulation to enable the average 
voter to make his own decision as to major 
issues. As to “keynotes” you can also take 
your choice. The most strident are those 
variously attuned to prohibition enforce- 
ment, farm relief, religious liberty, alleged 
public corruption, tariff, tax reduction, 
foreign policy, and the usual number of 
minor chords. 


Judging from Governor Smith’s telegram 
accepting the Democratic nomination, it is 
apparent that the minority party will place 
its main reliance upon the somewhat slim 
chance of promising modification of the 
state laws for enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It remains to be seen, as the 
campaign progresses, whether the personal 
appeal of the Democratic standard bearer in 
his home state also gains currency in other 
sections of the country. On the other hand, 
the prospects of Democratic success are 
rendered dubious by the fact that from a 
material standpoint of prosperity, tax re- 
duction and government economy, the coun- 
try has little reason for wanting a change 
of administration and, added to that, there 
are jarring notes of division in the party 
which even threaten the “solid South.” 


Stripped of all camouflage, the real issue 
of this campaign is one that concerns the 
economic welfare of the country and the re- 
lations of government to business and in- 
dustry. Discontent, labor strikes, hostility 
between capital and labor, unemployment 
and public concern over “trusts,” are at low 
ebb so far as they afford political ammuni- 
tion. The most reliable indications are that 
business, industrial and financial interests 
are not worried about any of the keynotes 
and issues of this campaign because of a 
rather well grounded faith that the Repub- 
lican party will be given another lease of 
power, and that its nominee, Herbert 
Hoover, is peculiarly equipped by vision, 
ability and experience to interpret the 
political and economic problems. 


tenets ON . 
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FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY AND 
MONEY MARKET 


N the light of recent restraints on 
‘I stock market gymnastics and undue 

employment of bank credit in the 
securities market, there appears a more 
wholesome respect for Federal Reserve dis- 
count “gestures”? and open market policy. 
Acquiring stature from experience and pain- 
ful lessons of the post-war inflation period, 
the Federal Reserve exercises today a 
stronger influence over money market and 
credit situation than at any time since the 
system was inaugurated. Increase in mem- 
ber bank borrowing at the Federal Reserve 
banks, withdrawals of gold and speculative 
funds have imparted greater potency to 
Federal Reserve rediscount rates and sale 
of Government securities as a means of 
checking stock market speculation. But 
more important is the well-timed and loyal 
support given by the large commercial 
banks in bringing pressure to bear upon the 
speculative talent. 

It is now well recognized that the pro- 
gressive volume of bank credit from last 
February to the end of May, in the face of 
gold exports, increase of brokerage loans 
and slight demand from commercial sources 
had attained menacing proportions which 
called for drastic action. The rise in money 
rates to the highest figures since 1921, 
the decrease in brokerage loans since the 
stock market break, and the halt in mem- 
ber bank loans and investments, all com- 
bine to show that there does exist a power 
to which brazen expansion must yield 
obedience. 

The turn of the half year favors a survey 
of what has happened during the first six 
months of 1928 as a basis for probable de- 
velopments during the remainder of the 
year. It is now evident that the uncer- 
tainties of the presidential campaign entail 
no issues which should immediately affect 
business. While stock speculation has ap- 
parently bowed to salutary restraints, it is 
significant that industry and business gen- 
erally is on a better basis than six months 
or a year ago. Deflation of speculative posi- 
tions should not have any more serious ef- 
fect than paper losses, because of the cau- 
tious attitude observed by business. 

The various indices of trade, such as car 
loadings, building construction, production 


in steel, automobiles, the volume of bank 
clearings, the status of employment and 
other major factors, all combine to give as- 
surance that the remainder of the year will 
continue fairly prosperous. High money 
rates, which are looked for as continuing 
through the Autumn period, should not 
encroach upon actual business requirements 
because of the surplus accounts built up by 
corporations and the leverage which is in 
the hands of Federal Reserve authorities. 
To the extent that high money is a reflection 
of a more rigid control over stock specula- 
tion and diversion of bank credit into se- 
curity loans and “frozen” assets, it may be 
properly viewed as a corrective influence. 
P 


re 


°, 
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“THUMBS DOWN” ON BANK 
PROMOTERS 


NE of the most gratifying develop- 
@ ments in American banking is the * 

very marked decrease in number of 
new banks authorized by both federal and 
state authorities during the first six months 
of the current year. This is a welcome re- 
action, especially in states and communities 
which have suffered from the affliction 
known as “overbanked.” Supplementing 
this restraint on new banking enterprises 
where they are not needed, is the policy pur- 
sued by banking authorities in most of the 
Middle-Western and agricultural states 
which have yielded the largest crops of 
bank failures, to encourage merger of weak 
sisters. In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska and other states the total num- 
ber of banking institutions has been very 
materially reduced as a result of such en- 
forced or voluntary mergers. 

During the first four months of the cur- 
rent year there were 133 new banks and 
trust companies organized as compared with 
194 for the same period last year. The de- 
crease has been most notable in those states 
which formerly made boast of having large 
numbers of banks. In states where branch 
banking is permitted there has likewise been 
a reduction in the number of independent 
banks which have been merged with large 
institutions. During the first quarter of 
1928 there were 299 bank and trust com- 
pany consolidations. Notwithstanding these 
tendencies, the record of bank suspensions, 
numbering 208 during the first quarter, is 
still too large for comfort. 


? 
2°, 
* 
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“ADVISORY TRUSTEES” IN LIEU 
OF CO-TRUSTEES 


ITH rapid increase in number of wills 
W naming trust companies and banks as 

trustees or executors and _ rapidly 
mounting volume of estate assets under 
administration, there is need for more 
earnest consideration to difficulties and 
liabilities which attend the naming of in- 
dividuals as co-trustees and co-executors. 
There are advantages, to be sure, especially 
in the case ef large or involved estates where 
personal judgment of those associated with 
testator is desirable. But it is quite evident 
from recent discussions at regional trust 
conferences that there are numerous in- 
stances where individuals as co-trustees 
and co-executors could be eliminated with 
unquestionable advantage to administra- 
tion as well as economy in handling estates. 
The criticism does not necessarily apply to 
appointment of personal counsel of the 
testator. It is the widows, the incompetent 
advisers and those who are immersed in 
their own affairs, who give the most trouble 
as co-trustees and co-executors. 

Despite their advance in the technique of 
fiduciary administration, the American trust 
companies have something to learn from the 
practices pursued in other countries in 
avoiding the hazards and handicaps of co- 
trusteeships. In Canada, sore of the lead- 
ing trust companies refuse joint appoint- 
ments without having experienced adverse 
results. In New Zealand, for example, a 
very successful alternative is employed. 
When the Public Trustee office there was 
first organized, it provided that the office 
should not accept appointments requiring 
joint action with co-trustees or co-executors. 
The Public Trustee Act was amended, how- 
ever, in 1913 so as to enable a testator to 
appoint an “‘advisory trustee,’ who might 
also be appointed by the Court. The Public 
Trustee in such cases, moreover, has sole 
control of the estate. 

Suggestion for alternative appointment of 
‘“‘advisory trustees” in this country came up 
during the recent discussions at the First 
Southern Trust Conference. It was the 
sentiment of the conference that special pro- 
vision should be provided in the will fer 
“advisory trustee’? and without impairing 
the remuneration of the trustee who has 
charge of all assets and attends to all details. 


At present the inactive co-trustee or co- 
executor shares the commissions and is often 
only called in for consultation or to join in 
execution of documents. 

Some glaring instances of the objections 
which accompany co-trusteeship and co- 
executorship were cited in an interesting 
paper presented on the subject at the recent 
joint Washington-Oregon trust conference by 
Albert Grutze, secretary and trust officer of 
the Title and Trust Company of Portland, 
Oregon, and which appeared in a recent 
issue of this publication. Conclusions de- 
veloped at this conference that trust com- 
panies should not encourage such individual 
appointments except under obvious cir- 
cumstances. Particular emphasis was 
placed upon liabilities to which trust com- 
panies and banks are exposed for breaches 
of trust or losses due to actions of individuals 
as co-trustees and co-executors. 
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TAXING TRUST FUNDS 
1 HE United States Supreme Court had 


another opportunity recently to re- 

strain the zeal of tax gatherers whose 
habit is to levy the tax first and then let 
the taxpayer prove his exemption if he can. 
In Brooke vs. City of Norfolk, decided 
April 23, 1928, the City of Norfolk assessed 
taxes against the corpus of a trust fund 
created by the will of a citizen of Maryland 
residing in Baltimore at the time of her 
death. The will bequeathed eighty thou- 
sand dollars to the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company of Baltimore to pay the income 
to the complainant for life, then to her 
daughters for their lives and, upon the 
death of the last survivor, to divide the 
principal between certain descendants. The 
will was proved in Maryland and in 1914 
admitted to probate in the Corporation 
Court of Norfolk as a foreign will. The 
property held in trust has remained in 
Maryland and no part of it is or ever has 
been in Virginia. 

The life tenant paid without question a 
tax upon the income she received but re- 
belled at paying a tax assessed against the 
corpus as though she was the owner of the 
whole. The Court, in holding against the 
City, pointed out that the assessment was 
a bare proposition to make the life tenant 
pay upon an interest to which she is a 
stranger. This cannot be done. 
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RIGHT TO REVOKE TRUST 
AGREEMENT 


HE right of creator of trust to revoke 
agreement when power to revoke was 

not reserved in the instrument was the 
question recently decided by the New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, in the 
case of Stella The New York Trust 
Company. In this action plaintiff sought 
a judgment revoking a trust agreement 
which she had entered into with defendant 
trust company. The trust property was 
exclusively personalty and the agreement 
directed the trustee to invest and reinvest 
the same and pay the income therefrom to 
the donor during the term of her life and 
upon her death to distribute the property 
or pay over said income as the donor should 
by will appoint, and in default of such ap- 
pointment to distribute the same “‘in the 
manner determined by the laws of the State 
of New York.” 

Plaintiff was the only person in being 
who was beneficially interested in the trust. 
She based her right to revoke the trust 
upon the provisions of Section 25 of the 
New York Personal Property Law, provid- 
ing for a revocation of a trust in personal 
property upon the written consent of all 
the persons beneficially interested therein. 
It was contended that because the trust 
agreement provided that after the death of 
the donor the corpus should be distributed 
‘in the manner determined by the laws of 
the State of New York” a class of persons 
had been designated whose consent was 
essential to the revocation of the trust. 

The court held that plaintiff was entitled 
to a judgment revoking the trust agreement. 
Here no interest was vested in anyone and 
the settlor had a right to revoke. The court 
quoted from the case of Whittemore 2s. 
Equitable Trust Co. (162 A.D. 607), where 
a somewhat similar trust was under con- 
sideration and where the court said that 
‘‘a living person has no next of kin, and a 
possible interest as an heir or one of the 
next of kin of a living person is not descend- 
ible, devisable or assignable, and therefore, 
there is no one who has even a contingent 
interest in the property as the next of kin 
of the settlor of the trust. If the trust in- 
strument is insufficient to create a bene- 
ficial interest in the relatives of the settlor 
who would be her heirs at law and next of 
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kin if she were to die at the present time, 
it seems to me it certainly cannot create 
a beneficial interest in any of the settlor’s 
appointees, and, therefore, the instrument 
creates no beneficial interest in any person 
other than the settlor herself.” 
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FIDUCIARY CHECKS 


HE Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
T chusetts, in a recent decision in the 

case of Eastern Mutual Insurance 
Co., vs. Atlantic National Bank, held that 
a check signed by an officer of a corpora- 
tion or by one in a fiduciary capacity, pay- 
able to the officer or trustee personally 
from the deposit of funds of the corpora- 
tion or trust estate, is not in itself notice 
of improper conduct sufficient to put the 
holder on inquiry. The only infirmity in 
the checks was the officer’s intent to use’ 
the proceeds for his own and not for the 
purposes of the company. Their form was 
not sufficient evidence of that infirmity to 
show that the bank had knowledge of facts 
such that its action in dealing with them 
amounted to bad faith. 





J. R. Nutt 


President, Union Trust Company of Cleveland, who has 
been appointed national treasurer of the Republican Party 
in conducting the Hoover-Curtis campaign. 
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FOSTERING LAWYER-TRUST 
COMPANY RELATIONS 


HE old town meeting plan of thresh- 
T ing out relations between trust com- 


panies and the legal profession was 
recently tried in Westchester County, New 
York, with the most gratifying results. At 
a dinner given by President Richard Edie, 
Jr., of the Westchester Trust Company in 
Yonkers, to celebrate the fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of that organization, the lawyers of 
that community were invited as guests. The 
president frankly presented to the lawyers 
the position of his Company in its relations 
with the legal profession and invited con- 
structive criticism as well as cooperation. 
The seed was sown for a large crop of good 
will and the example is one that might well 
be followed by trust companies and fiduci- 
ary banks in every community. 

The position of the Westchester Trust 
Company was explained by Daniel S. 
Remsen, director and counsel, and his re- 
marks, which are reproduced herewith in 
substance, may well be accepted as a guid- 
ing code for trust companies and lawyers. 
He said, in part: 

“Both lawyer and trust company are pub- 
lic servants. Both hold themselves out to 
the public as qualified to act in positions of 
trust and confidence, and particularly in 
the conservation and administration of 
estates—the one to advise and direct and 
the other to execute. When I say this I 
mean that both are agents to carry into 
effect the wishes of their respective clients 
or customers. 

“The primary duty of the lawyer is to 
advise the owner of property, and within 
the law, to set down his wishes in relation 
to its future ownership and use. In so do- 
ing his future relation to his client’s estate 
may or may not be terminated, depending 
upon various circumstances, but particu- 
larly does it depend upon the selection of 
the executor or trustee to carry the testa- 
tor’s wishes into effect. 

“Where the policy of a trust company is 
not to continue the services of a teStator’s 
counsel in the administration of his estate, 
it is clearly the duty of counsel for the tes- 
tator to so advise his client that he may act 
accordingly. In such cases, the result is 
usually that some other executor or trustee 
will be chosen or means provided for the 
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retention of such services. Indeed there are 
many reasons for joining counsel and trust 
company as co-executors and trustees, par- 
ticularly in estates of importance. 

“Before the organization of the West- 
chester Trust Company the policy of non- 
recognition of testator’s counsel was quite 
generally prevalent among trust companies, 
and consequently they justly earned the 
hostility of the legal profession. That was 
thirty years ago. Immediately upon the 
organization of our company, at my re- 
quest it adopted the contrary rule and I 
am glad to say that for these many years 
it has prevailed. This new doctrine has now 
come into general use and testator’s counsel 
generally, are now successfully cooperating 
with this company and many others 
throughout the country in the most satis- 
factory and economical manner in the ad- 
ministration of estates.” 

BY CRIMINY! EXECUTORS 

BARRED FROM WINE CELLAR 


ERE’S another strong and fragrant 
argument in favor of corporate ex- 

ecutorship and as revealing the fatal 
weaknesses of individual executors when 
exposed to temptation. Back in 1922 a 
famous neurologist, Dr. Pearce Bailey, died 
at his estate at Four Winds, Katonah, New 
York. Along with an estate valued at 
$1,500,000, he left well-stocked wine cellars. 
Knowing little or nothing of the immunity 
from human failings of the corporate exec- 
utor, and placing sublime confidence in 
his attorney, Robert Thorne and a personal 
friend, Charles N. Back, he had named them 
as executors. 

The treasure in the cellar was of the rare 
“pre-war” vintage. The two executors 
promptly conceived it as part of their exec- 
utorial duties to liquidate the contents of 
the wine cellar along with other parts of the 
assets. Unfortunately for the executors, the 
heirs got scent of the matter. They isti- 
tuted proceedings recently in the Surrogate 
Court on the ground that the executors 
had “tapped” the cellar continuously for 
six years and had removed 500 bottles of 
choice liquor from Four Winds. Only 
fifty-nine bottles are left, and the two execu- 
tors are now confronted with orders of in- 
junction and also to show cause why they 
should not be removed. 
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COMPETITION FROM BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


TATISTICS are sufficiently illumi- 
IS] nating in various states that the 

banks and trust companies are en- 
countering serious encroachments and un- 
fair competition from building and loan 
associations. This is particularly true in 
those states where laws and supervision of 
building and loan associations are lax; 
where these associations operate presum- 
ably as mutual organizations, but are per- 
mitted to bid for deposits and enabled to 
preempt the field of negotiating mortgage 
loans. Because there are no safeguards, 
such as paid-in capital or reserves against 
deposits, and because of greater immunity 
from taxation, these associations are able 
to pay a rate of 5 to 6 per cent for deposits, 
and free from restrictions as to making 
loans which must be observed by banks and 
trust companies. In Ohio, for example, the 
building and loan associations have assets 
of about one billion dollars, equal to one- 
third of the assets of the banks of that 
state. One-half of these assets consists of 
deposit liabilities. Last year the banks of 
Ohio paid nine millions in taxes, whereas 
the building and loan associations paid 
only half a million dollars. 

A very fair treatment of this subject of 
competition from building and loan associ- 
ations, especially in the matter of making 
mortgage loans, was presented in a paper 
read at the recent Southern Regional Savings 
Conference, by H. B. Lewis, vice-president of 
the Kanawha Banking & Trust Company 
of Charleston, West Virginia. The problem 
has also come up at many of the bankers’ 
conventions within recent years, and the 
substance of the conclusions arrived at is 
that the laws and supervisory authority 
over building and loan associations should 
be strengthened, without, however, im- 
pairing the legitimate functions of these 
associations. The suggestion has also been 
made and followed up by practical ex- 
amples, that the banks themselves start 
building and loan associations in connection 
with the banks. But the general convic- 
tion is that the only sure redress is to se- 
cure uniform laws holding such associations 
to proper limits, due restrictions as to ac- 
ceptance of deposits, and clearly defining 
their functions. 


NEW GENERATION OF AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS 


T will be readily admitted that the 
most potent organization in shaping 

the future course and policies of Amer- 
ican banking is the American Institute of 
Banking. Its membership of over 60,000, rep- 
resenting 192 Chapters in different cities, is 
composed of the most alert and studious 
young men, upon whose shoulders will fall 
the responsibilities as well as the opportuni- 
ties which foreshadow a new era in Amer- 
ican banking. That they are fully alive to 
the greater vision and scope of banking as 
well as to the complexities and technique 
of their business, was sufficiently demon- 
started at the recent annual convention of 
the Institute in Philadelphia. 

It speaks well and promising for the fu- 
ture of banking in this country that the 
young men who are now preparing them- 
selves for higher offices are of a courageous 
type and with an independence of judgment 
which seeks broader solutions and wider 
avenues of service. As speakers at the 
convention said, the day is not far distant 
when we shall have banks with five billions 
of resources each; when bank organization 
will have to adjust itself to economic pres- 
sure which makes for larger units and cen- 
tralized responsibility. Words of caution 
were not absent as to the possible dangers 
that inhere in expansion of credits, install- 
ment financing, and in curbing methods of 
financing over which bankers exert a com- 
manding influence for either good or ill. 
What is perhaps most gratifying is the de- 
termination revealed at the Philadelphia 
convention to tackle aggressively those 
problems which call for greater safety and 
improved methods, reducing to a minimum 
the hazards of banking and of suspension 
or failures. 
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TRUSTEE UPHELD ON TAX- 
EXEMPTION OF LIBERTY 
BONDS 


IBERTY Loan and Victory bonds, 
when owned by non-resident aliens, 

are not subject to income or inheri- 
tance taxation, according to a recent de- 
cision of the United States District Court 
of the Southern District of New York, in 
the suit brought by the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, as trustee of the estate 
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of Viscount William Waldorf Astor of 
England, against Bowers. Under this find- 
ing, the Astor estate recovers between 
$150,000 and $350,000 collected as inherit- 
ance taxes on $1,335,000 Liberty and Vic- 
tory Loan bonds paid under protest. These 
bonds form part of a trust fund created by 
Lord Astor before his death and before the 
Revenue Act of 1918 was passed, amounting 
to over $16,000,000 and upon which the 
Government levied $4,900,000 taxes. As a 
result of this decision a further appeal is 
contemplated in another suit against a de- 
cision handed down in 1926 by Judge Knox 
to declare invalid the inheritance tax on 
the entire trust fund. 

The decision upholding exemption of 
tax where bonds are held for non-resident 
alien account in trust, holds that upon a 
consideration of plaintiff’s motion for a re- 
hearing with respect to the estate tax levied 
on such portion of the trust estate of Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor, deceased, as consisted 
of Liberty bonds, the court is inclined to 
adopt plaintiff’s argument that those bonds 
are exempt from taxation. Such result 
would seem to follow from an analysis of 
the exemption provision of the various 
war bond statutes, and the amendment of 
the Fourth Liberty Loan Act, as contained 
in the Victory Liberty Loan Act. Had it 
been intended that the estate and inherit- 
ance taxes on Liberty bonds _ beneficially 
owned by a non-resident alien, not engaged 
in business in the United States, should not 
be included in the exemption provided by 
the amendment, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the fact would have been speci- 
fically stated, as was done in the previous 
Liberty Loan Acts. 
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INCOME TO LIFE TENANT 


HERE a depreciation reserve is set 
W up from income in a life estate, a 


subsequent distribution therefrom is 
taxable income and not a capital distribu- 
tion. This is the substance of a recent de- 
cision by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia in the case of Whit- 
comb vs. Blair. In the administration of a 
trust estate, the trustee paid to the life 
tenant her share of the net income of the 
trust, and in addition, made a distribution 
from a depreciation reserve which had been 
set up previously to provide against ex- 


haustion and wear and tear of depreciable 
assets. In the tax return of the trust the 
income disbursements were properly re- 
ported and a deduction claimed and allowed 
for the capital loss through depreciation. 
The tax return of the life tenant reported 
only the new income and made no mention 
of the distribution received from the ac- 
cumulated depreciation reserve. 

The life tenant claimed that the addi- 
tional distribution, being a disbursement of 
capital, did not constitute taxable income, 
and, therefore, should not be treated as 
taxable income in her hands. The Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia felt 
differently in the matter and in upholding 
the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
stated that the trustee was not entitled to 
withhold any part of the life tenant’s share 
of the income to cover depreciation; that 
capital losses in such cases must fall upon 
the reversioners or remaindermen. There- 
fore, the payment made by the trustee was 
in fact and law the distributive share of the 
income to which she was entitled as life 
tenant and consisted in no part of capital 
depreciation restored to her. It was, there- 
fore, taxable in her hands. This conclusion 
is not negatived by the fact that the trustee 
was entitled to deductions for capital losses 
in his return for the estate as a single entity. 
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NATIONAL BANKS IN THE 
TRUST FIELD 


OW actively the national banks are 
availing themselves of the privilege 
to transact trust business is indicated 
in the recently published annual report of 
the Federal Reserve Board. At the close of 
last year there were 2,264 national banks, 
or 29 per cent of the total, clothed with 
authority to administer trusts, of which 
number, 1,382 were conducting active trust 
departments, administering 39,174 indi- 
vidual trusts with assets of $2,079,858,237. 
Corporate trusts were handled by 544 banks 
with total of 6,409 corporate appointments 
and acting as trustee under corporate in- 
dentures aggregating $6,354,713,735. These 
figures represent annual increase of 25 per 
cent in number of banks engaging in trust 
work, an increase last year of 75 per cent 
in individual trusts and increase of 158 per 
cent in corporate trusts. 


————— 
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SOME STRIKING CONTRASTS BETWEEN 
EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES 


BANKING IN 


TREND TOWARD ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL CENTRALIZATION 


DR. W. F. GEPHART 
Vice-president, First National Bank in St. Louis 





(Epitor’s Nore: 


Fresh from an extended visit in Europe, Dr. Gephart brings impres- 


sions of banking conduct and economic developments in Europe which indicate that funda- 
mental changes are occurring on the other side of the water as well as in this country. 
These influences are responsive to new inventions, increasing efficiency of production, 


labor and industrial management. 


While concentration in banking has made big strides 


in the United States during recent years, Dr. Gephart’s survey suggests that Europe still 


leads in unit banking.) 


NE of the characteristics of Kuropean 

banking which most impresses the 

American banker is the extent to 
which, in the western European countries, 
banking is so largely controlled by a few 
large banks. In Germany, for example, the 
four “ID” banks with their numerous branches 
dominate to a large extent banking policy. 
Likewise, in Holland three banks are the 
controlling factor: in Belgium, two or three; 
in France, two or three, and in England, the 
large joint stock banks. 

These banks in the western European coun- 
tries have branches, in some Cases several 
thousand, and employ a large number of 
employees, in some cases reaching as many 
as 14,000. Then too, in addition to the 
numerous branches which they all have in 
the country in which they are located, they 
have branches in many foreign countries and 
also own the controlling interest in banks 
in other foreign countries. Many of them 
are great international financial institutions, 
especially the banks in England, Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany. 

As contrasted with American banks, these 
large European banks take a more direct and 
active part in the financing and actual opera- 
tion of industrial corporations. They not 
only hold large blocks of stocks in indus- 
trial corporations but in some they 
largely control the policy of such corpora- 
tions. They bring out directly stock issues 
for such corporations, and thus do in a 
direct manner what so many of the banks in 
the United States have to do _ indirectly 
through their investment companies. In 
short, these large western European banks 
are at one and the same time both commer- 
cial bankers and investment bankers. They 


Cases, 


are also members, in most cases, of the 
stock exchanges of the various cities, which 
is a striking contrast to the practice in 
America. 


Freedom from Regulation and Legislation 
In most cases, the regulations governing 
banking as well as other kinds of business 
are much less detailed and restrictive in the 
western European countries than they are 
in the United States. Yet, at the same time, 
there is that non-legislative regulation grow- 
ing out of many years of banking practice 
which is quite as effective, and indeed in 
many respects more so, in determining bank- 
ing procedure than all the legislation, na- 
tional and state, which we find prevailing 
in the United States. These old countries 
and their various financial and industrial in- 
stitutions have through the many centuries 
estalished certain bases upon which the busi- 
ness is conducted and certain practices which 
protect the public and the depositor quite 
effectively. As is well known the history of 
bank failures in western Europe is quite 
different from that in the United States. 
The private bank still plays a considerable 


role in many of these western European 
countries. In many cases these private in- 
stitutions date back for several centuries 


and have built up around them through gen- 
erations certain standards of business con- 
duct which makes them realize to a high 
degree their responsibility to the public, to 
their shareholders, and depositors. Failures 
of private banking institutions are quite the 
exception in these European nations as con- 
trasted with what has been the history of 
similar institutions in the United States. 
Because of the newness of our country and 
the unsettled conditions for so many years, 
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banking institutions, both private and pub- 
lic, often failed and unfortunately failures 
are yet too prevalent. 


Solidity and Strength of Large Units 

Many of our institutions were very small 
and not the least of the problems today in 
American banking is what to do with the 
small banking institution in so many states 
which because of its small capital and sur- 
plus is not able to withstand any consider- 
able loss in its operations. The very size 
of the western European banks together with 
their policy of operation makes for solidity 
and strength. In many cases a reading of 
the financial statement issued by these in- 
stitutions does not disclose their real strength 
since it is the policy to build up large sur- 
pluses not shown in the published statement. 
In the case of the private banking institu- 
tions most of them do not issue any finan- 
cial statement but this does not mean that 
their actual financial condition is one which 
would show any weakness if a full statement 
was published. On the other hand, the ac- 
tual surplus, both of these private and public 
institutions, if completely shown, would often 
be a revelation of most unusual strength as 
measured by many of our standards of bank- 
ing in the United States. 

One of the best tests of the strength of 
these quasi-public and private banking in- 
stitutions in western European nations is 
that they have been able to go through the 
war and post-war period with all the dis- 
turbance in their currency and their inter- 
national exchanges and come out of it with- 
out any failure but with a_ strengthened 
solidity that is surprising. They have al- 
ready been subjected to most severe tests 
and they have stood it in a remarkable man- 
ner. 

A centralization of banking power in west- 
ern Europe occurred during and since the 
war as a result of the prevailing industrial, 
and especially the financial conditions of an 
international character. This is especially 
true in regard to the great central banking 
institutions of most of the western Euro- 
pean countries. This is shown in part by 
the accumulation of gold in these great cen- 
tral banks, such as the Bank of France, the 
sank of England, and other similar banks 
on the continent. In most cases, these banks 
hold more gold at present than they did at 
the outbreak of the war. There are a ya- 
riety of reasons for this condition and one 
of the deductions which may safely be made 
from it is that these banks, both the central 
banking institutions and the large commer- 
cial banks are in a splendid condition to pro- 


tect and further the business interests of 
their people. 


Counterpart of Speculative Mania 

The speculative mania which has been pre- 
vailing to such an unusual degree in the 
United States has had a counterpart in 
practically all of the western European na- 
tions and in some cases without equally as 
good reason. In the case of the United 
States there are certainly some specific ex- 
planations, if not justification, for the very 
great activity in the stocks of our various 
corporations. In the first place, the people 
of the United States have for many years 
enjoyed an unusual degree of industrial ac- 
tivity and prosperity. Profits, in most cases, 
for corporations have been good and in s>™e 
eases very high. Wages and salaries have 
also been high. 

In the second place, credit has been re- 
markably cheap, and in the third place, and 
perhaps most important of all, there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of Ameri- 
ean people during the past ten or fifteen 
years who have become acquainted with 
shares of corporations and various other 
types of securities. They have learned to 
know about them partly as a result of their 
experience during the war in buying bonds, 
but even more largely because of the prac- 
tice of so many of our corporations in en- 
couraging employee and public ownership of 
their shares. 

The American people have had a liberal 
education, as it were, during the past fifteen 
or twenty years in buying securities so that 
now there are many times more actual and 
potential buyers of corporation stocks than 
there were twenty years ago. These condi- 
tions explain in large part the great activity 
in our stocks during the past several years, 
even though the price of many of them 
reached a point where they bore no relation 
to past, present, or immediately prospective 
earnings. The same situation, in a more 
moderate degree, has existed in most of the 
western European countries and for some- 
what different reasons. 


Industrial and Financial Recovery 

There is no doubt but what industrial and 
financial conditions are decidedly on the 
mend in all the western European nations, 
although the improvement is not continuous 
in any one nation and differs in degree from 
country to country. But all these countries, 
including the recent action of France, have 
stabilized their currencies and this has 
brought about a more fundamental basis on 
which industrial and financial activity can 
proceed. There has come about a restored 
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confidence on the part of these people in the 
industrial and financial future of their coun- 
tries.- Their markets and particularly the 
financial and stock market has been very 
greatly affected by whatever conditions pre- 
vailed in our market. 

There doubtless will come in these coun- 
tries, just as in our own, a readjustment of 
market prices of many shares to conform 
more reasonably to the basic value of the 
property represented, but there is no present 
indication that this readjustment either in 
our own or these European countries is going 
to cause any serious injury to the financial 
and industrial structure of the nation. In- 
dividually, there will be losses for as in all 
such cases the piper must be paid and those 
who have been taking part in this urreason- 
able speculation must expect as individuals 
to suffer a loss. Due to stabilization of their 
currencies the price level in these various 
nations is assuming a more stable character 
and more in harmony with the fundamental 
industrial conditions which determine the 
base on which goods in international trade 
move. 


More Intensive Competition 

The United States has been investing large 
amounts in the European nations and espe- 
cially in certain countries on the continent 
and there is every indication that a very 
considerable amount more will be absorbed 
by these nations. We may expect, in the 
United States, as western European indus- 
trial recovery proceeds to meet somewhat 
stronger competition in the world markets 
in selling our products without at the same 
time any great danger that we shall not be 
able to hold our share of the world’s trade. 
We have made such wonderful progress 
through centralization of our industries and 
mass production that with the resulting low 
price we are able in many notwith- 
standing our higher labor costs, to put into 
the markets of the world a superior article 
at a very decidedly competitive price. Some- 
thing of the centralization and integration 
of industry which has been occurring in the 
United States is occurring in these western 


cases, 


Ruropean nations, but of a somewhat dif- 
ferent character. 
Great International Cartels 
In Germany alone there are over 2,000 


cartels and this country has also been the 
prime mover in organizing the great inter- 
national cartels. These correspond in a rough 
way to what we have been accustomed to 
call pools in this country and have for their 
object the greater stabilization of the vari- 
ous industries in which these cartels are 


formed. These cartels accomplish this end 
or believe they will achieve the purpose by 
establishing quotas of the amount to be pro- 
duced by each industry in each of the coun- 
tries and also by certain agreements regard- 
ing the division of the market and prices. 
Some of the best known of these cartels are 
the Erma, European Railway Manufactur- 
ers Association, the chemical cartel, the dye 
cartel, the steel tube, and various others 
which embrace either all or most of the 
western European manufacturers. Both in 
the field of production and especially in the 
field of marketing and distribution there is 
a very marked world tendency for the or- 
ganization of larger units. 

No one has foresight enough at this time 
to dogmatize as to what the final results 
will be, but it is safe to say that something 
very fundamental is occurring, especially on 
the side of marketing and distribution. In- 
dustrial progress, during the past one hun- 
dred years, has been chiefly on the side of 
production. By means of new inventions 
and scientific discoveries as well as better 
business organization, increased use of ma- 
chinery, and increased efficiency of labor, we 


have enormously reduced the unit cost of 
producing goods. But there has not been 


a proportionate reduction in the cost of dis- 
tributing or marketing these goods and in- 
deed in some cases marketing costs per unit 
have tended to increase. Perhaps the move- 
ment now under way to effect economies in 
marketing will bring to the consumer some 
otf the advantages which the lower produc- 
ing cost has made possible. In any event. 
it is a movement well worth the attention 
of the students of industrial and financial 
development and the movement is quite as 
interesting in the western European coun- 
tries as it is in our own. 
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WEST VIRGINIA CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Trust service is receiving material cncour- 
agement in West Virginia through the activ- 
ities of the West Virginia Corporate Fidu- 
ciary Association which was organized sevy- 
eral vears ago and has become a division of 
the West Virginia Bankers Association. At 
the recent annual meeting the following effi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Charles 8S. secretary Central 
Bank & Trust Company, Parkersburg; vice- 
president, Fred M. Exline, vice-president Se- 
curity Bank & Trust Company, Charleston: 
secretary-treasurer, Warren A. Wilson, vice- 
president and trust officer McDowell County 
National Bank, Welch. 


Jackson, 
















































PRINT TITLE INSURANCE ON YOUR MORTGAGE BONDS 
AND LAND TRUST CERTIFICATES 


McCUNE GILL 


Vice-president, Title Insurance Corporation, St. Louis 








(Epiror’s Note: Real estate mortgage bonds and land trust certificates are among 
the commodities that trust companies have to sell. This article tells one way in which 
they can be made more salable—by answering in advance and in an authoritative manner. 
some of the purchaser's probable questions; and by thus providing for him more than 


the usual factor of safety.) 


HE problem of how to sell large mort- 

gages to small investors has long 

since been solved—mortgage bonds. 
And more recently the problem of how to 
sell them tax free has been solved—land 
trust certificates. But the problem of pro- 
viding, for the purchasers of these fractional 
securities, the safety that they could provide 
for themselves if they were buying the old 
time small mortgages, has not been gener- 
ally solved. 





The investor in a small mortgage can 
hold his own title policy, his own fire pol- 
icy, his own mechanics lien bond, his own 
survey. But the investor in bonds under a 
large mortgage or in land trust certificates 
has been left to wonder whether these neces- 
sary protective measures have been carried 
out in his behalf. 

It has occurred to some of the trust com- 
panies selling mortgage bonds and certifi- 
cates that some assurance of protection 
should be printed on the back of each bond, 
in the form of a statement or policy, signed 
by a title company, authoritatively answer- 
ing the safety questions of any future holder 
of the bond—all on his own piece of paper. 

The sales appeal of such a bond should 
be, and has been found to be, much greater 
than that of a bond not carrying such a 
policy. And when investors have become 
accustomed to such safety service, it is 
quite impossible for a competitor to. sell 
them bonds without such protection. Title 
companies charge little, if anything. more 
than their regular premiums, as compensa- 
tion for signing each bond. 

The best way to visualize this new safety 
and sales device, is to set forth the form of 
a policy, as follows: 

Title Insurance 

For valuable consideration the 


Title and Trust Company hereby guarantees 


to the present or future holders of this bond, 
1. That this is one of a series of bonds 
aggregating the principal amount of $ 





secured by a mortgage, now in the possession 


of the undersigned, dated , 19—, 
recorded ——————,, 19—,, in book ————- 
page — of the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds of the County of , State of 


2. That said mortgage was validly ex- 
ecuted by the owner of, and is at this date 
a first and paramount lien on a marketable 
fee simple title in and to (description of lot). 

3. That the building known as the ———— 
Apartments, at number — 
street, is located on the above described lot, 
and is in the possession of ——————, the 
mortgagor in said mortgage, and his ten- 
ants, and that a survey showing the above 
facts is in the possession of the undersigned. 

4. That all building restrictions and zoning 
and building ordinances applying to said 
property have been complied with. 


5. That all general and special taxes and 
assessments on said property that are now 
a lien have been paid excepting only the 
general taxes for the year which are 
not yet payable. 

6. That all present or future liens of me- 
chanics or material men that may be as- 
serted against said building or lot will be 
defended, and if established as a lien prior 
to the lien of said mortgage, will be paid, 
by the undersigned; that this obligation is 
further secured by a surety company lien 
and completion bond in the possession of 
and by the segregation of the proceeds of 
sales of bonds into a separate trust account 
on deposit with the undersigned. 

7. That policies of fire, tornado, explosion 
and earthquake, insurance each in amounts 
greater than the mortgage indebtedness, with 
standard mortgage clauses attached, have been 
deposited with the undersigned, and will be 
maintained during the life of the mortgage. 











Dated this —- day of —————_, 19— 
—Title and Trust Company 
by 


Vice-president. 
Experience has clearly shown that such 
form as above, featuring title insurance and 
printed on each bond of a real estate bond 
issue, has very materially increased sala- 
bility. 
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DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY TRUSTEES AND 
EXECUTORS IN HANDLING INTERSTATE ESTATES 


CONFUSION OF CONFLICTING LAWS AND LIMITATIONS 


HARVEY E. FISK, Jr. 








The following article emphasizes the urgent need for greater uni- 
formity in laws governing estates and trusts and as affecting fiduciary administration 


where property is located outside of the state of domicile and which may be scattered 


Each jurisdiction has its own statutes governing transmission of 
property, inalienable rights of surviving spouse or children, suspension of alienation, 


accumulation of income, definition of perpetuities and qualification of fiduciaries. These 
ancient toll-gate impositions not only cause delays and costs but oblige fiduciaries to keep 
coustantly informed as to their right to act in other states as well as to ascertain if the 


A special “Estates Service” 


to meet this require- 


ment has been devised by Sinclair, Murray & Company, with which the author is iden- 





Y 
' 
} 
(Ipiror’s NOTE: 
} 
; in various states. 
} testator’s aishes can be carried out. 
} tified.) 
HE lawyer who draws a will for his 
client is confronted with many prob- 
3 lems. but in the United States there 
is one problem which perhaps would not be 
met in any other nation. There are fifty- 
five jurisdictions in these United States, and 
in no two of them are the laws and practice 
goverhing probate procedure and the = ad- 
ministration of estates identical. If a client 
has property interests in any state other 
than that of his domicile, the lawyer before 
drafting the will must familiarize himself 
with the laws and _ practice prevailing in 
each of the jurisdictions concerned—an ex- 
\ pensive and tedious undertaking. 
The trust officer, too, whose Company is 
} offered the executorship or trusteeship under 
such a will must likewise understand the 
j laws governing fiduciaries in the states in- 
volved before he can ascertain whether it 


would be for the company to be 
appointed or whether it would be profitable 
act, and what must be done in order 
to qualify to act. 


possible 


So to 


Much has been done to clarify the similar 
problem of the multiple taxation of estates, 
but thus far little has been accomplished in 
the way of a guide to the diversity of laws 
relating to the transmission of property by 
will, the inalienable rights of the surviving 


spouse and = children, the suspension of 

: alienation, the qualification of fiduciaries 
and the like. 

Some states have enacted laws permit- 


ting a will validly executed according to the 
laws of the place where maze or of the tes- 
tator’s domicile to be admitted to probate 
and to pass title to real estate by devise; 
but there are still a great many which re- 
quire a will of real estate to be executed 








according to their own laws. This occa- 
sioned no great alarm a few years ago when 
it was rare indeed for a man to own real 
estate outside of his home state; but now 
that the means of transportation and com- 
munication have developed to the point where 
it is not at all extraordinary for a man to 
live in one state, and have his business in 
another, with a winter home in the south 
and a summer home in the north, to say 
nothing of camps, ranches and other effects, 


the lawyer who is called upon to draft a 
will which will conform to all the varied 
controlling laws is indeed faced with a 


formidable task. 


Varying Laws as to Accumulation of Income 

Worse still, suppose that the testator 
wishes to provide for testamentary trusts, 
perhaps involving the accumulation of in- 
come! In one of the states concerned, in- 
come from a trust fund may be accumulated 
during the period of the trust and added tu 
the corpus; in another the accumr'ation 
must terminate upon the majort; of the 
beneficiary and be paid over te nim; in still 
another the income may he accumulated dur- 
ing the minority of ‘ie beneficiary and for 
ten years therestter. As to the duration of 
the trust, tu states a trust may be 
measured upon the lives of any number of 
persons in being; in others, the number of 
lives is limited to two and in still others to 
three. In Alabama, for example, lands may 
be conveyed to the wife and children, or 
children only, severally, successively and 
jointly, and to the heirs of the body of the 
survivor if they come of age, and in default 
thereof, over; but conveyances to other than 
the wife and children, or children only, can- 
not extend beyond three lives in being at 


some 
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the date of the conveyance and ten years 
thereafter; as to personalty, however, there 
is no statute and the common law prevails. 
If minors are concerned in the estate, the 
laws are again at variance. In one state 
the testator may appoint a guardian to care 
for the minor’s property; in another he may 
only do so if the minor is his child and if 
he is the surviving parent; and in-a third, 
such appointment rests only with the court. 


The Case of Mr. X 

Let us take as a concrete example the 
case of Mr. X. He has a cotton plantation 
in Louisiana, a town house in New York, 
a country home in New Jersey and a ranch 
in Arizona; he also owns real estate arising 
out of business interests in Massachusetts. 
It does not require much imagination to pic- 
ture the perturbation of his lawyer strug- 
gling with the different community property 
laws of Arizona and Louisiana, as well as 
the latter’s concomitants of forced heirs, 
dowry, and other civil law provisions; the 
common law dower and curtesy now prevail- 
ing in New Jersey but to be superseded in 
1929 by statutory provisions; and the vary- 
ing statutory provisions as to dower and 
curtesy in New York and Massachusetts. By 
the time the lawyer has studied this one 
point alone sufficiently to determine how best 
to carry out the testator’s intentions with 
respect to his property—and there are in- 
numerable other questions of a similar na- 
ture to be studied separately in the laws of 
each state, and brought together to be ex- 
amined in their relationship one to another, 
before the will can be drawn—he will be 
ready to send in a bill large enough to en- 
able him to take a well-earned vacation. 


Conflict of Statutory Provisions 

Suppose that Mr. X has his domicile in 
New Jersey and wishes to create a trust 
of all his property for the benefit of his wife 
and three children, naming his New York 
bank as trustee, the trust to continue until 
the death of the last survivor of these per- 
sons. His real estate is valuable and most 
of it produces a good income, particularly 
that in Louisiana and Massachusetts, and 
he wishes it to be retained by the trustee. 
The questions presenting themselves to the 
attorney and the trust officer of his bank 
would, in the first place, be as follows: 

1. Is it possible for one will to cover all 
of the testator’s property? 

2. Can the bank act in all of the states 
concerned as executor and as trustee? 

3. What are the inalienable rights of this 
testator’s wife and children in each piece 
of real estate? Do these rights conflict with 
his desires? 


4. What are the statutes governing per- 
petuities in each state, and do they conflict 
with his desires? 

His attorney will probably be thoroughly 
conversant with the laws of New York and 
New Jersey, but he must investigate the 
statutes of Arizona, Louisiana and Massa- 
chusetts in order to answer these questions. 
The results of his researches will be some- 
what as follows: 

First, as to the will: In each of the states 
concerned in this particular inquiry, a will 
which is validly executed according to the 
laws of the testator’s domicile and admitted 
to probate there may be admitted to probate 
in the state where the testator holds real 
estate. 

Second, as to the executor and trustee: 
In Arizona and Louisiana, a non-resident ex- 
ecutor may not act except in ancillary pro- 
ceedings. In Massachusetts, a foreign bank- 
ing association or corporation may act as 
executor and trustee subject to reciprocal 
provisions in the state of its domicile, which 
reciprocal provisions prevail also in New 
York and New Jersey, but must appoint a 
resident agent. In both New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, however, the New York bank 
will have to qualify to do business. 


Various Interpretations of Inalienable Rights 

Third, as to the inalienable rights of the 
surviving spouse and children: 

In Arizona, the surviving spouse is en- 
titled to one-half of the community property ; 
only the remainder may be disposed of by 
will. The testator’s three children have no 
rights unless they are not mentioned or pro- 
vided for, in which case they take their 
intestate share. 

In Louisiana, the surviving spouse is en- 
titled to one-half of the community property 
absolutely, and the dowry reverts to the 
wife or the wife’s heirs upon the dissolution 
of the marriage by death or otherwise. The 
children are forced heirs; that is to say, the 
testator cannot dispose of more than one- 
third of his property if he leaves three or 
more children, the issue of deceased chil- 
dren being counted per stirpes. All or any 
part of such share may be given to one 
or more forced heirs to the prejudice of 
others, if a statement to this effect is made 
in the instrument of donation. Children may 
be disinherited for one of ten specific rea- 
sons, including insubordination, criminality, 
immorality, ete., which reason must be set 
forth in the will. The portion of forced 
heirs, however, may be administered in trust 
for his or their benefit, the income to be 
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paid annually or oftener to said forced heir 
or heirs, or his or their legal representatives. 

In Massachusetts, the surviving widow is 
entitled to dower as at common law, which 
she may elect to take in lieu of the provision 
for her benefit in the decedent’s will; or she 
may elect to take her intestate share in the 
estate, in which case if she would thus take 
real and personal property exceeding in 
amount $10,000, she shall receive in addi- 
tion to that amount only income during her 
life of excess of her share in the estate. 

In New Jersey at present the surviving 
widow is entitled to a life interest on one- 
third of all of her husband’s lands, but after 
December 31, 1928, she will be entitled to a 
life interest in one-half of his lands. Here 
the testator’s children have no inalienable 
rights. In New York the widow would 
be entitled to a life interest in one-third of 
the husband’s lands, and the children would 
have no inalienable rights. 

As to Perpetuities and Accumulations 

Fourth, as to perpetuities and accumula- 
tions: In Arizona, the period of suspension 
of realty is limited to two lives in being 
and twenty-one years. Rents may be accu- 
mulated for the minority of a beneficiary in 
being at the time the trust is created, but 
must terminate when he reaches majority. 

The suspension of the alienation of realty 
or personalty in Louisiana is limited to the 
period of ten years after the death of the 
donor, except when the beneficiary is a 
minor at the time of the donor's death, in 
which case it shall not exceed ten years 
after the minor has attained majority. <Ac- 
cumulations of income are neither limited 
nor permitted by statute. 

In Massachusetts the common law gov- 
erns both perpetuities and accumulations, as 
is also the case in New Jersey. 

The alienation of realty in New York can- 
not be suspended beyond the period of two 
lives in being, nor may income be accumu- 
lated except during minority of beneficiary. 

It will therefore be seen that, whereas one 
will can cover all of the testator’s property, 
the New York bank can act as trustee only 
in New Jersey, New York and Massachusetts, 
although it can act as ancillary administra- 
tor in Louisiana and Arizona. The trust 
idea can be carried out completely only as 
to the property in New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, and then only if the wife waives 
her dower interest. In the other states it 
will be necessary to make drastic changes 
in the original plan in order even to approxi- 
mate the testator’s wishes. 

In gathering the foregoing data, the law- 
yer has been compelled to visit his associa- 


tion library and to spend a considerable por- 
tion of his time studying statutes and cases. 
He has also been forced to annoy his client 
by frequent consultations as to the various 
trust provisions. The trust officer, likewise, 
has been consulting the bank’s counsel as to 
the various laws relating to qualification. 
the fees to be paid, and the compensation 
which the several states allow fiduciaries, so 
that he may determine whether the bank 
can act, and if so, whether it can afford to 
act. It is not so much the difficulty of 
administering an estate spread out over 
such a wide area which deters him, but 
rather the paucity of information and the 
difficulty of obtaining definite ideas as to 
the procedure in the various foreign states. 
Surely the demand is large enough to war- 
rant a convenient, dependable service cover- 
ing such indispensable information. 
Re fe fe 
ELIMINATING CASH SHIPMENTS 
BETWEEN BANKS 

An extension of the Gold Settlement Fund 
maintained by the Federal Reserve System 
and designed to obviate the necessity of 
cash shipments between banks within the 
Federal Reserve district, was recommended 
at the recent American Institute of Bankers 
convention by O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of 
the Philadelphia National Bank, who was 
the author of the Gold Settlement Fund plan 
incorporated in the Federal Reserve Act. 

This plan of extending Gold Settlement 
Fund is now in successful operation in the 
cities of Scranton and Johnstown, Pa., where 
banks deposit their currency with a local 
bank as depositary for the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Wire acknowledgement is made to 
the Federal Reserve Bank, so that the de- 
positing banks receive immediate credit in 
their reserve account. When they need e¢ash, 
withdrawals are made, so that the net re- 
sult is the saving of expense and time of 
shipping and reshipping currency within the 
various Federal Reserve Districts. 

The next step in the development of this 
plan would be to speed up the collection of 
checks drawn on points where such a deposi- 
tary of the Federal Reserve Bank is situated. 
The Gold Settlement Fund at Washington 
Saves one-way time in effecting collections. 
By using the same plan within districts in 
the larger centers, one-way time would again 
be saved on checks drawn on these points. 
The plan as now conducted in Scranton and 
Johnstown is limited to the deposit of cash, 
but it might also be exetended to the collec- 
tion of items exactly as the Gold Settlement 
Fund operates with respect to settlement be- 
tween the various Reserve banks. 
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A a Safeguard 


for Savings Accounts 


Today there is a new safeguard for the pro- 
tection of both bank and depositor in the 
handling of savings accounts. A machine 
which prints three records of a deposit or 
withdrawal at one operation, which makes 
certain that the depositor’s record and the 
bank’s record are exactly the same. 


In providing this protection the National 
Posting Machine has eliminated one of the 
greatest weaknesses in banking. 


Handwritten figures, often illegible and al- 
ways easily changed are replaced by neat 
printed figures. At the end of the day a 
balance is quickly obtained because the ma- 
chine keeps a total of all deposits and with- 
drawals. ... A wire or letter to Dayton will 
bring complete information about the Na- 
tional Posting Machine for Banks, 


National Posting Machines 


FOR BANKS 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTITUDE DOMINATES AMERICAN 
BANKING 


UNHEALTHY WEEDS IN THE FIELD OF COMPETITION 


HON. LOUIS T. McFADDEN 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives 





(Eprror’s Nore: Congressman McFadden voices the conviction that American 
hanking, to measure up to its responsibilities as well as opportunities, must place less 
reliance upon statutory guidance and think as well as act collectively in applying 
sound principles of banking, uses of credit and employment of reserves. He _ particu- 
larly points to use of Federal Reserve rediscount and reserve privileges as incentive to 


inflation.) 


UE to our peculiar political institu- 

tions, banking is different in the 

United States than it is in any other 
country. It can be carried on under the 
laws of forty-eight states and under the 
laws of the Federal Government with the 
result that we have probably over 20,000 
separate institutions that contribute to the 
banking needs of industry and commerce 
and in addition thereto are using the funds 
at their Command in many other ways for 
profit, not always, however, as they should 
be used. 

One-half of this number of banks are mem- 
hers of the Federal Reserve System and they 
may borrow from the Federal Reserve banks 
at any time by offering the right kind of 
security for the loans they wish. These 
loans are made out of the reserve funds of 
the country. When the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was founded in 1913 the primary pur- 
pose of the act was intended to unify the 
independent banks of the country into a sys- 
tem that could operate as a whole in an 
emergency, and prevent panics and wild fluc- 
tuations in the price level of commodities. 
While 8.000 national banks have been forced 
by law to take part in such a program, only 
about 1.500 of state-chartered banks have 
voluntarily joined, and even though these 
banks are members of the system that is in- 
tended to provide uniform action in a crisis, 
the majority of them think in individualistic 
rather than collective terms when it comes 
to the management of their own affairs. 

The prime purpose of a commercial bank 
is to aid industry and commerce and keep 
our economic condition on an even keel. If 
it can make money by doing this it is well. 
and that is the incentive behind the rendi- 


tion of its service, but a bank should operate 
not always with the idea simply of profit, 
but with the consciousness that it is an im- 
portant part of a great system of banking, 
whether it be a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System or not. In other words bank- 
ers should think collectively rather than as 
individual bankers and realize that imme 
diate large profits is not the principal end to 
be sought although it is necessary for them 
to show some profit in order to justify their 
existence. 

The present condition of money and bank- 
ing in the United States leads one to won- 
der whether the bankers fully realize their 
obligation to think and act collectively, but, 
unless they do, it is a question whether our 
country shall be able to use successfully the 
tremendous economic powers we have had 
thrust upon us and discharge the responsi- 
bilities which have gravitated to us, 

It may be a rash statement to make, but 
it is the opinion of some that not less than 
one-third of the total volume of loans, dis- 
counts and investments of commercial banks 
of the United States is at present tied up in 
non-liquidating investments. Some may 
think that call loans are the best investment 
2 commercial bank can make. They are, 
provided their volume bears a_ reasonable 
ratio to the reserves available. But what 
would happen if all or a large part of the 
loans on stock market coliateral were called 
at once? 

Is it safe with our tremendous responsi- 
bilities to permit the deposits of commercial 
banks to be used in this way? <A fair and 
reasonable appreciation of what may be 
termed “the philosophy of banking” says it 
is not, but do our bankers recognize that 
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there is such a thing as a philosophy of 
banking, which, translated into other terms, 
may be stated as the principles of systema- 
tized knowledge of the business of banking 
based on the experience of mankind? 

When the Federal Reserve Act was passed 
it was intended that the reserve funds of 
the country should be used in an emergency 
only for the rediscount of short-time, self- 
liquidating paper. Later amendments, under 
the spur of necessity enlarged the redis- 
count privilege, so that government securi- 
ties might be used as a basis for borrowing 
the reserve funds of the country, and mem- 
bers of that system may today use one debt 
to create another and lend the funds thus 
acquired on the security of fixed assets rep- 
resented by bonds and stocks offered for sale 
in the stock markets of the country, or in- 
vest them in fixed non-liquid capital credit. 
While this may be legal, it is directly con- 
trary to the philosophy of banking. 

Our country is the only country in the 
world at the present time that permits such 
a liberal policy of government secured loans 
or rediscounts and in the repeal of this 
authority or restricting it, lies the opportu- 
nity of curtailment of the use of Federal Re- 
serve funds for inflation or speculative stock 
or investment transactions. I realize in the 
consideration of such contemplated action 
that due consideration must be given to the 
important part which the present practice 
plays in Treasury operations in government 
securities, but I believe that the benefit to 
the public generally to be derived would 
more than bear the loss that would be sus- 
tained to the Treasury. 

I recognize that in a system of deposit 
banking, funds that are deposited in a bank 
by the merchants and those engaged in the 
productive and distributive process should be 
used by the banker only for what may be 
termed “commercial purposes” that is, the 
discount of self-liquidating, short-time obli- 
gations or under certain conditions well-se- 
cured direct loans that can be liquidated 
when the bank needs the money. 

If there is not a sufficient amount of such 
kind of paper to absorb the deposits of the 
merchants held by the bank, the bank should 
be in a position where it would not be forced 
by necessity in order to make money to lend 
its funds for speculative purposes or to fur- 
nish them as capital and thus become silent 
partners in somebody’s business. 

If any criticism is to be made of the un- 
wise use of a large amount of commercial 
deposits lodged with the banks of the coun- 
try it is because of a condition brought about 
by a mad race for profits and mere size for 


which bankers thinking individually and not 
collectively, are responsible. This competi- 
tion for business in the realms of banking 
is not always beneficial although it is quite 
in harmony with the competitive spirit of 
the age. One of the results of this condi- 
tion is that banks are buying business, giv- 
ing away service, and loading themselves 
with expenses that can be defrayed only by 
forcing their money out when it should be 
held until there is a demand for its legiti- 
mate use. In short, while we have perfected 
the technique or the mechanics of banking 
to a very high degree we have not given 
sufficient study to the philosophy of our 
business or to the proper use of credit. 
There are different kinds of credit and if 
credit is not properly used, our people must 
pay the price in the end. The deposits of 
merchants should be used to further industry 
and commerce, not for capital or speculative 
purposes. Capital required should be de- 
rived from the savings of the people and if 
any credit instrument appears in the bank- 
ing world the payment of which is deferred 
for a long time or whose liquidation can be 
made only on partial payments, the credit 
of commerce should not be invested in such 
instruments; and still that is what we are 
doing to a very large extent today and un- 
fortunately the reserve funds of the country 
(the reserves of the Federal Reserve banks) 
are being indirectly used for that purpose. 
Statutory laws can be passed that would 
have a tendency to check inflation and pre- 
vent speculation, but what is the use of 
talking about statutory laws? They should 
not be needed among a body of bankers as 
intelligent as those who are carrying on that 
business in our country. We boast that we 
are self-governing and among the other 
sports which take up much of our time is 
that of making laws or rules of action. Is 


not self-government, after all, something 


more than asking a legislature to pass a 
statutory law? Is not self-government the 


voluntary, spontaneous recognition of a con- 
dition and the voluntary cooperation of those 
whom it affects in an effort to correct it by 
agreement among themselves without appeal 
to a law-making body? 

If the bankers of the United States would 
recognize that there is such a thing as a 
philosophy of banking and seek to discover 
and apply its principles to their own business 
without asking Congress or state legislatures 
to write rules they would go very far toward 
correcting some of the conditions that are 
bothering us today and thus making them- 
selves worthy of the great responsibilities 
that have been thrust upon their shoulders. 











INFLUENCE OF FEDERAL RESERVE POLICIES ON 
CREDIT AND MONEY RATES 


PRIMARY RELIANCE UPON DISCOUNT RATE RATHER THAN OPEN 
MARKET OPERATIONS 


HON. A. C. MILLER 
Member of the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 





(IepriTor’s NOTE: 





Mr. Miller comments with an unusual degree of frankness on the 


effect of open market operations by the Federal Reserve banks and intimates that with 


a return to more settled economic conditions and complete stabilization on the 


gold 


standard basis, that this expedient is likely to be discarded as a part of habitual policy 


and used only in time of emergency.) 


N reviewing the course of money rates in 

the United States in recent years, at any 

rate so far as influenced by Federal Re- 
serve policy, the foremost influence must be 
assigned to open market operations. While 
the discount rates of the Federal Reserve 
banks have undergone change from time to 
time, such changes more frequently than not 
have been made either in recognition of a 
credit situation brought about by antecedent 
open market operations or to accompany and 
reinforce a change of attitude assumed by 
the Federal Reserve through its open mar- 
ket policy toward the trend of business and 
credit conditions and needs. 

As revealing the flexibility of the Federal 
Reserve the history of its open market pol- 
icy in the last five years constitutes the most 
interesting chapter of its post-war develop- 
ment. The manner in which this instrument 
has been used, the general procedure with 
reference to credit administration of which 
it constitutes the heart, and the degree of 
reliance placed in it make of it if not exactly 
a new expedient in the technique of reserve 
banking at least one of new and enlarged 
potentialities in situations calling for an 
authoritative attitude and active initiative 
toward the money market, such as have 
obtained more or less constantly during the 
past five years. The acute transitions and 
readjustments incident to the economic move- 
ment during this period called for a credit- 
control device less leisurely in character and 
less openly deliberate than that of the dis- 
count rate and gave impetus to the extraor- 
dinary development which the open market 
operation attained. 


Arbitrariness in Open Market Operations 
Whether open market policy will continue 


to hold its present place of importance in the 
credit procedure of the Federal Reserve_ 
seems doubtful. There have been some indi-— 
cations that it was losing its hold on the 
esteem of a considerable section of the busi- 
ness and banking public. Its quality of ar- 
bitrariness has exposed it to the criticism 
of being un-American. It seems not improb- 
able, therefore, that with the return of the 
United States to a more settled economic 
basis and with the world in general well 
advanced to complete recovery and the gold 
standard as an international stabilizing 
mechanism pretty nearly restored to its old- 
time efficacy, the primary reliance in the 
credit-control technique of the Federal Re- 
serve in the future will be the discount rate 
rather than the open market operation. Not 
that the open market operation will be dis- 
carded but that it will cease to be an habit- 
ual expedient and take its place as an occ¢a- 
sional expedient in the credit mechanism of 
the Federal Reserve—an expedient to be re- 
sorted to in situations of acuteness where 
prompt intervention is necessary to effective 
handling. With the probability that such 
situations will be of less frequent recurrence 
in the future than in the recent past how- 
ever the more orderly and less drastic form 
of credit regulation provided by the discount 
rate promises to play the rdéle of leading 
importance in Federal Reserve practice. 





Hazard of Check Money Policy 

An added and more immediate impulse to 
this shifting of emphasis in Federal Reserve 
procedure is likely to result from the seri- 
ous impairment of prestige which the open 
market policy of the Federal Reserve has 
recently sustained, because of untoward de- 
velopments in connection with its adventure 
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in the autumn of last year in undertaking to 
ease and stabilize the international situation. 
The American stock market on that occasion 
took advantage of the Federal Reserve's 
policy of cheap and easy money. The volume 
of credit involved in speculative loans grew 
rapidly and in the early part of the year 
1928 attained such magnitude as to awaken 
widespread concern in the United States and 
to place the Federal Reserve in a position 
of uncomfortable responsibility. 

The lesson of this experience will not soon 
be forgotten and is likely to register itself 
in the flexible mind of the Federal Reserve 
as a change of front. For the circumstances 
which have occasioned the partial miscar- 
riage of Federal Reserve policy in the course 
of the last ten months are of the kind that 
are likely to repeat themselves. The ex- 
uberant temper of the American speculative 
community can usually be counted on to re- 
spond to a sufficient stimulus in the way of 
cheap and easy money. This recent experi- 
ence suggests the hazard to which a_ policy 
of cheap and easy money is always exposed 
in the United States. Unless and until there- 
fore some effective method can be devised 
for preventing the diversion of the flow of 
Federal Reserve credit into speculative loans, 
open market policy will be handicapped and 
at a disadvantage. 

But whatever the outcome of the differ- 
ences developing between the adherents of 
discount policy and those of open market 
policy may be, the future is not likely to 
see any change of general outlook on the 
part of the Federal Reserve or its major 
responsibilities toward the economic and 
credit situations. Nor any weakening of its 
faith in the indispensability of the economic 
approach to its problems. The credit system 
is envisaged by the Federal Reserve as a 
vital influence in the economic process. The 
full capabilities of a wise dispensation of 
credit, however, have not yet been fully 
realized in the United States even though 
conditions here have been so unprecedentedLy 
favorable to their exploitation. That credit 
is an energizing influence and an integrating 
force of vast potentialities in the modern 
economic system is coming to be more and 
more deeply appreciated on this side of the 
Atlantic. But the full measure of its eco- 
nomic potency has not yet been taken even 
in the United States. It remains for the 
future to vision credit as the clan vital of 
the modern body politic and economic. 

ae de 

The Home Savings & Trust Company of 
Marion, Ind., has been merged with the 
Marion National Bank. 


EQUIPMENT TRUST SECURITIES HOLD 
RECORD FOR SAFETY 

Equipment trust securities have estab- 
lished a record for safety which places them 
at the top of the list of all obligations is- 
sued by corporations. There is only one case 
on record where the holder of a railway 
equipment trust security has suffered loss in 
fifty years. The reasons for their safety are 
mainly attributable to the high degree of 
standardization in issuing such securities to- 
gether with the serial form of redemption 
well within the useful life of the equipment. 
Moreover, these obligations take precedence 
under receivership proceedings over first and 
underlying mortgage bonds. 

Equipment obligations may be issued on 
the basis of the lease which is known as the 
Philadelphia Plan, or under a mortgage lien 
sometimes called the New York Plan. Un- 
der the Philadelphia Plan the railroad or car 
line company desiring to acquire new or ad- 
ditional equipment advances an initial pay- 
ment. It then secures the use of the equip- 
ment under lease, but acquires no title until 
the installments are completely paid. 

Under contract with the manufacturing or 
selling company, the railroad company pays 
ohe-tenth or more as initial payment, where- 
upon the cars are delivered. The trustee 
then acquires full title to all equipment and 
issues trust certificates. The trustee leases 
the equipment at an annual rental sufficient 
to pay the trustee an amount which will 
cover the interest or dividend requirements 
as well as to meet obligations that mature. 
When the period necessary to complete all 
of the payments, usually ten years, has 
elapsed, the trustee executes a bill of sale in 
favor of the railroad or car line company. 
During the term of the lease, the railroad or 
car line Company promises to keep the equip- 
ment duly repaired and insured, to replace 
cars destroyed, and to assemble the equip- 
ment at a designated point for delivery to 
the trustee in case it fails to keep any of the 
covenants. 

Under the New York Plan, the company 
acquires the equipment directly from the 
manufacturing company, or receives _ it 
through a conditional sale from the trustee. 
A mortgage is then placed upon the equip- 
ment which is the basis of a bond issue 
which becomes a direct obligation of the 
company itself. 


The Commercial & Savings Bank of Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin, has established a trust de- 
partment. C. W. Bennett is president and 
H. C. Roth is cashier and trust officer. 
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RE you looking for a 
fresh appeal in trust ad- 
vertising? A new note 
to attract and convince 

people whose interest is perhaps no 

longer awakened by a repetition of 
the timetried reasoning of your 
past campaigns? 





Here it is—entirely different—a 
trust campaign addressed to women 
only—so planned that, while sent 
to a mailing list of women, it is 
almost certain to be handed to and 
read by husbands too. 


Eight attractive mailing folders 
designed to appeal to the feminine 
eye and mind, each a reminder of 
the financial security that a wife 
should expect her husband to pro 
vide. Each an urge to ask for a 
booklet, “Financial Foundations,” 


that clearly explains why a wife 
should have the protection of a 
Will (executed by your institu: 
tion)—a trust, perhaps—and am- 
ple life insurance. 


Remember that the wife is your 
chief competitor when you seek ap- 
pointment as Executor of a man’s 
Will. Statistics indicate that of 
every 100 Wills, 85 name the wife 
as Executrix. Convincing proof 
that, in many cases, to convince the 
man you must convince the wife. 


Prepared first for one of the pio- 
neer and most successful trust com- 
panies in the United States. Now 
available to one bank in a city. 


Write today to nearest office for 
samples, prices, complete informa- 
tion. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BRANCHES AT 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AND STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“They Shall Not Pass” 


is the name of the book which we wish to give you— 


FREE OF CHARGE— and without obligation of course. 


It Contains Plans of Systems in 65 Institutions with 
Descriptions Written Up by 65 Executives of High Type! 
Messages from 14 Bankers Will Be Found in this Book! 


If YOU Need More Floor Space 

If YOU Need New Accounts 

If YOU Want to Hold Your Old Ones 

If YOU Are Going to Build 

If YOU Are Going to Alter Your Bank 

If YOUR Banking Room is too Noisy 

If YOU Want to Isolate Your Bookkeepers 
If YOU Are Going to Open A Branch 


This Book Will Help You! 
AND IT IS FREE! 
Of course it concerns Telautographs—but—it tells much that 
all good Bankers should know! 
And it is yours for the asking! 
10000 copies have been printed—send for yours now! 
We will deliver it at once! 


With it we will send you another called “Friendly Service 
to Banks”’ 
FREE! 


a ; ( A ; 
Telaulograprh horporation 
C 
General Offices and Factory: 
16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 
Our Branch Offices Are Serving More Than 600 Cities of the U.S. A. 
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LIABILITIES ATTACHING TO TRUST INVESTMENTS IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


SOME OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT. 
FRANK G. SAYRE 


Vice-president, The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia 





(Epitror’s Note: It is significant that the most earnest words of caution in discuss- 
ing the responsibilities which attach to the administration of estates and trusts, particu- 
larly in the handling of securities, come from officers associated with trust companies 
which have had the longest experience in this field as well as the largest volume of trust 
assets under administration. In Pennsylvania the questions of fiduciary liability, par- 
ticularly in dealing with “non-legal” investments and treatment of stock dividends, have 
acquired new aspects because of important recent court decisions.) 


HE trust departinent brings many and 

varied problems that lead into various 

lines of business activity. Every es- 
tate has a new and different problem and 
brings a different type of character to deal 
with. Every estate brings into the fold a 
new type of security or interest to be 
vuarded and investigated, and the lawyer 
who finds himself in the position of trust 
officer finds legal questions galore to keep 
alive and fresh an interest in the law. And 
above all it gives opportunity for real serv- 
ice in the preservation of funds and the 
protection of families. 

There are many thorns, however, in this 
field of endeavor and many pitfalls. The 
slightest carelessness may result in a sur- 
charge that may wipe out the earnings 
gained through the administration of several 
estates. The courts are zealous in the pro- 
tection of the widows and orphans and 
watch with careful eye for any slip and their 
decisions hang over the trustee like a sword 
of Damocles, ready to descend with accuracy 
and unfortunate result upon the trustee who 
makes an ill-advised investment. The court 
supplies some of the thorns and the clients 
frequently supply others. Clients are prone 
now to want to know, want to be shown al} 
about everything, and do not hesitate to 
criticise. It is not a bed of roses. 


New Ramification of Trust Services 

Nor is it a gold mine. The earnings of a 
trust department are reduced by the addi- 
tional services now required to be rendered 
and the departments that now have to be 
maintained that were never before neces- 
sary. Wages have gone up—maintenance 
and operation costs have gone up—every 


service costs more to render but commissions 
remain as heretofore and have not advanced 
but rather by reason of keen competition : 
have if anything been reduced. 

I am not trying to discourage, but rather 
to lay the basis for a plea to all trust com- 
panies not to cut their rates to too low a 
figure for the mere purpose of getting busi- 
ness upon their books. Since the inception 
of the Income Tax and Federal Inheritance 
Tax the expense of the Tax Department has 
been tremendously increased. I recall that 
when I first entered the business we had 
one man alone who attended to all tax mat- 
ters. Now we have a tax department of ten 
men and several typists, but commissions 
have not increased. Elaborate statistical 
departments are maintained, and no increased 
compensation is chargeable by reason there- 
of. Therefore a fair rate of commission, 
which is after all based on compensation, 
should be maintained. 

It is apparent therefore that a trust de- 
partment may not in itself be a large source 
of income and earnings to the corporation 
and in the early years will be an expense. 
But even so it will have a greatly beneficial 
indirect influence on the earnings of the 
company. Every beneficiary is a potential 
depositor, a potential safe deposit renter, a 
potential borrower, and in general, a real 
booster. 


Importance in Care and Management of 
Securities 
I particularly wish to emphasize the im- 
portance in the care and management of 
securities. The backbone of the trust busi- 
ness and the successful administration of 
trust estates is the investment and care of 
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trust funds. There are many other prob- 
lems but to my mind this is the most im- 
portant. We should constantly bear in mind 
the paramount purpose of protection. Con- 
servatism in investments wins in the end. 
While we all wish to make our trust funds 
grow in value and in many cases they do 
so, yet we must bear in mind the most im- 
portant function is to prevent shrinkage. 
You may be criticised for being conservative 
but the critic will ten chances to one en- 
trust his estate to your care. How can this 
be best accomplished? Your investment de- 
partment is one on which no expense should 
be spared. 

If the size of your trust departments per- 
mit there should be organized and maintained 
a well equipped, active, and up-to-date sta- 
tistical department. The most competent 
men in this line should be obtained regard- 
less of expense. It will save money in the 
end and be one of the advertisements 
that can be had. The maintenance of com- 
plete files and reports, range of prices, di- 
past financial history of corpora- 
tions and their stocks and bonds is of utmost 
importance. This department properly offi- 
cered should analyze every account as it 
comes in, Whether it be trustee, executor, 
guardian or agency account, and a complete 
report rendered to the head investment offi- 
cer and to the clients. 


best 


gests of 


Statistical Service and Review 

This one that appeals greatly 
to the new client, and has resulted in much 
new business. The report should cover di- 
versification and classification of securities, 
the rating of securities, the return, recom- 
mendations of changes to strengthen the ac- 
count, notation of the securities to be close- 
ly watched and a calculation of the 
and net income of the entire account. 
analysis rendered in the beginning brings 
forth immediate discussion with the benefi- 
ciaries and inspires confidence. Thereafter 
the account should be analyzed and_re- 
viewed periodically as a whole and the in- 
dividual securities separately. 


service is 


2ZTross 


This 


Review each account separately as a whole 
periodically. Review each security through 
all trust accounts periodically, determine on 
a general policy and then consider that 
policy in connection with each particular 
estate, as what might be policy in one 
estate might not be in every other estate. 
Review, and review again, as often as the 
facilities of the department will permit for 
after all the trustee's liability is based on 
enare and prudence and proper investigation, 
and therefore in addition to pleasing the 
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client you are throwing up around you the 
bulwark of defense in case of an unfortu- 
nate loss or depreciation or mistake in judg- 
ment. 

I particularly recommend the holding of 
periodical meetings, weekly or monthly, by 
the officers of the department and the in- 
vestment men to consider and discuss the 
trust securities and the advisability of sale 
or retention. If a member of your board 
of directors or your finance Committee, ex- 


perienced in investments, can sit in such 
meetings so much the better. And be sure 


to make and preserve the record of the pro 
ceedings and recommendations of such meet- 
ings. You are thus rendering service to the 
client and throwing up one more bulwark of 
defense. With all such precautions taken I 
feel sure the court will feel loth to apply 
the doctrine of some of the decisions which 
seem unduly severe on trustees. 


Court Decision Emphasizes Liability 

I call your particular attention to the 
attitude of the court in Pennsylvania as 
exemplified by Taylor's Estate (277 Pa. 518), 
where investments—non-legal in- 
vestments were retained by the trustee. and 
the trustee held liable where there 
permission in the will either to buy “non- 
legals” or to retain testator’s investments. 
This was more or less of a shock to trustees 
who had up to such time considered them- 
selves safe in the retention of testator’s own 
investments, and immediately accounts were 
scanned and consideration given to 
the conversion of such types of securities 
into legal investments. Of this was 
not and is hot accomplishment 
in a short time but be a gradual 
ess, 

It is therefore 
estate Comes to 


decedent’s 


Was ho 


serious 


course 
possible of 
must proc- 
important when a new 
you to see if the power of 
retention is given or the right of investment 
in the non-legal type, and in the absence of 
both, to take convert 
non-legal investments as soon as can be prop- 
erly done, using, however, judg- 
ment and incurring a business risk, if neces- 
sary, in the continued retention of 


steps to decedent's 
business 


some 


sound non-legal investment that the parties 
in interest desire held or that the best in- 
terests of the estate require. In such cGase 


it is always wise to obtain the written re- 
quest of the parties in interest to said reten- 
tion. It is frequently necessary in the trust 
business to take a business risk and this 
is one of the occasions that may e¢all for it. 
Suppose in such a case the trustee had in- 
sisted on disposing of sound bank or trust 
company stock or insurance stock. In view 
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of the rise of such stocks such trustee would 
not be particularly popular with its clients. 

In YVaylor’s Estate there were premium 
bonds taken over at decedent’s death at 125 
and held till maturity, and the court indi- 
cated a surcharge “in the absence of strong 
explanatory circumstances!” Therefore it be- 
hooves us to be wary of holding or buying 
premium bonds and holding until maturity. 
When faced with such a position it is well 
to buy correspondingly discounted bonds to 
equalize, but this might not be of avail as 
a trustee is not necessarily entitled to set off 
profits against losses. 

In Edwards Estate (6 D & C 122) the 
court refused to surcharge for depreciated 
stock of underlying traction 
Philadelphia where there 
vetention and pointed out 
tion—that each case must 
its own facts. 

In Bartol’s Estate (182 Pa. 407) it was 
decided that the trustee cannot be held lia- 
ble for doing what they were explicitly au- 
thorized to do, the court saying “the only 
reason for expressly authorizing the reten- 
tion of so-called relieve 


companies of 
was a right of 
a hopeful indica- 
be determined on 





‘non-legals’ is to 
the trustee from that responsibility.” 


Authorizing Retention of Investments 

It can therefore be seen how important 
to the trustee is the clause in the will au- 
thorizing the retention of invest- 
ments. Many are the causes why such in- 
vestments should be retained—take for in- 
stance a large holding of stock of testator 
in his own business corporation—and it be- 
hooves us therefore to see to the insertion 
of this simple remedy in our clients’ wills 
for the benefit and in relief of harassed trust 
officers of future The administering 
of a little preventive medicine will save white 
hair from our successors. 


testator’s 


years. 


I therefore recommend the Gareful study 
of Taylors Estate and Brown Estate (287 
Pa. 499) by every trust officer and invest- 


ment officer in Pennsylvania because they 
stress the importance of the trustee showing 
the most careful and continual 
and review of securities. 

While I realize that these decisions are 
only of interest and controlling locally, yet 
I am sure they are typical of decisions of 
courts in all states on the subject of trust 
investments. Our acts are being scrutinized 
as never before. I welcome such scrutiny, 
however. It keeps us on our toes and hence 
results in even better service to our clients. 


supervision 


The Tax Department 
Another very important branch of the trust 
lepartment is the tax department. It is in 


this department that much money can be 
saved for and clients. All that is 
needed is a thorough knowledge of the act, 
a careful following of decisions and regula- 
tions and some ingenuity. No expense 
should be spared on this department. Get 
the best income tax man in town and see 
how your business and clientele grows. It 
is one of the best advertisements that a trust 
company can have. To save a man on his 
income tax is to make a firm friend and 
client. Many a will has been procured for 
a trust company by a satisfactory prepara- 
tion of an income tax return. 

The constant rulings and change of rul- 
ings on estate tax matters makes an ordi- 
nary mortal’s head whirl and means a Gon- 
stant review of both old and new estates to 
consider the possibility of refunds, review 
or readjustments. When some few years ago 
the government’s was decided in the 
lower court holding trust income not taxable 
as income, hundreds of petitions for re- 
funds and riders were filed, which of course 
failed in the end, but you cannot risk ignor- 
ing the possible chance. The recent decision 
in the Missouri court holding a wife's inter- 
est in an estate not taxable for estate tax 
purposes may require us to again put our- 
selves on record in all possible cases, past 
and present, and probably without result in 
the end. 

Only recently in an estate that had been 
closed for some few years a reversal by the 
Supreme Court of a former ruling enabled 
us, Without informing the beneficiary, to 
apply for a refund and obtain a large amount 
back to hand to the beneficiaries on a silver 
platter. It was unexpected, like a gift from 
Heaven to them. It is such service that 
makes firm friends. The closing of an es- 
tate does not necessarily mean the end of 


estates 


case 


your duties or opportunity for service. Your 
tax department is one of your heaviest fi- 
nancial burdens and one of your greatest 


assets. 

Fortunately largely through the splendid 
efforts of Franklin S. Edmonds, of Philadel- 
phia, our labors on transfer taxes is being 
lightened until now there are twenty-one 
states and the District of Columbia, compris- 
ing 60 per cent of the population of the 
United States and more than 60 per cent 
of the wealth, which among themselves will 
not tax the stocks and bonds of non-resident 
decedents of each other. 

The Nirdlingers Estate Case 

Another startling decision in Pennsylvania 
I wish to eall to your attention, one which 
is bound to cause a tremendous amount of 
extra work ,for trust companies without cor- 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 29, 1928 


Bank of Stal 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIA 


RESOURCES 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. $225,326,291.70 
Other Loans and Discounts........... 


United States Bonds and Certificates 


of Indebtedness. .... . 158,484,951.02 
State, County and Municipal Bonds... 42,898,311.43 
Other Bonds and Securities........... 28,921,012.21 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank....... 2,850,000.00 


Total U. S. and Other Securities... .. 

Due from Federal Reserve Bank... ... 
Cash and Due from Other Banks...... 

Total Cash and Due from Banks. .... 
Banking Premises, Furniture, F ixtures and Safe De- 


posit Vaults (289 enenne Offices in 165 California 
Cities). 


34,260,085.34 
69,027,847.45 


Other Re: al CSET ES ETE ee ee 1,767,937.07 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and 

cae ste klc ga ie-s ure. ss 6 24,098,002.06 
Interest Earned on Bonds and Loans................ 5,549,808.48 
Other Resources. .. 328,419.71 


Total Resources 


185,217,189.62 $410,543,481.32 


233,154,274.66 


103,287,932.79 


25,945,668.32 


$804,675,524.41 


ION 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Savings 


. . $445,140,320.66 


. 221,803,874.60 
—__—"_____. $666,944,195.26 


Commercial 


Letters of Credit and a aaate Siwieis ieee 24,071,372.06 

Circulation. . Sewn 5,883,750.00 

Se CE REO or eer ae 3,017,202.59 
699,916,519.91 

Capital. . $50,000,000.00 

Surplus and Profits 


. 54,759,004.50 


Invested Capital 104,759,004.50 


Total Liabilities _ $804, 675, 524. Al 


All charge-offs, expenses apne interest saatihe to end of half-year have been deducted in above statement. 


National Bankitaly Company 


Identical in Ownership and Management 


Combined Capital Investment of both Corporations over 
200 MILLION DOLLARS 


Number of Depositors, 1,347,357 








responding compensation. I refer to Nird- 
lingers Estate, which somewhat shocked the 
trust world by declaring that the profits on 
the sale of securities may be due to accumu- 
lations of surplus subsequent to decedent’s 
death and must be apportioned between prin- 
cipal and income and that the proceeds of 
rights or warrants long considered principal 
may also be part income or all income and 
is subject to the same rule of apportionment. 


See Jones vs. Integrity Co. (292 Pa. 150). 
Anyone familiar with the elaborate cal- 
culations required upon the apportionment 


of the ordinary stock dividend can see what 
we are in for. We now await with fear and 
trembling the conclusion that may follow 
which will permit a life beneficiary to insist 
on the trustee exercising its discretion and 
sell a security which shows a profit so that 
he may get the advantage of the decision in 
Nirdlingers Estate. 

There are so many elements in the mak- 
ing of a profit on a stock that it is difficult 
to see where this is leading us or how a 
proper calculation or apportionment can be 
made. Unfortunately for us, as the court 
points out, the difficulty in the practical ap- 


plication of a ruling does not interfere with 
its justice. We have a case now where we 
have been asked to file an account and ap- 
portion such profit. The attitude of our 
Orphans’ Court in this case will be of much 


interest. The only attitude for the trust 
company to take at the present time is to 
await developments and further elucidation 


in subsequent opinions, carrying the profit 
as principal as heretofore and if this ques- 
tion is raised by a beneficiary in a particular 
estate, meet it as it arises. 

The recent development of the life insur- 
ance trust has given us further great oppor- 
tunity for preservation of the millions of in- 
surance now in existence and being con- 
stantly written. The surface of this particu- 
lar business has not been seratched. Let us 
play our part in carrying out the paramount 
purpose of preservation and we are bound 
to feel well paid for our perplexities and 
arduous labors. 


\7 7 \ 
~~ ~~ — 


Victor G. Kropf and Charles W. Roberts 
have been appointed assistant secretaries of 
the State Bank of Chicago. 
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afety 


for your © 
clients 
vacation 


\ i . your depositors with- 


draw their money for a vacation, 
show them how they can keep it 
safe by changing it into American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 

They may not know that the mo- 
ment they buy sky-blue American 
Express Travelers Cheques they 
have made their pocket-books as 
safe as a vault. 

And, in the emergency of their 
funds being lost or stolen they may 
not know that they do not have to 
wait until they visit YOUR bank 
to report the loss. 

Refund transactions are handled 
direct between the loser and the 
wide-spread organization of the 
Express Company. Selling banks do 
not shoulder the burden and the 
loser himself finds that there is a 
minimum of red tape. 

Protection and prompt service 
for your depositors’ funds are as- 
sured on their trip 


if they carry yuuneve 


WN 
Sliable ery 
CU —— 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Lravelers Cheques 








: tickets, hotel 


reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned . 
and booked to any part of 
the world by the American 
Express Travel Department 
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Remember these points 
about A-B-A Cheques 


. They are the Travel Cheques of the 


American Bankers Association. 


. They are bankers cheques, drawn by 


a bank ona bank. 


. They are certified, and hence agety 


acceptable in payment of U 
Customs duties. 


. As two-name paper they are often 
accorded preferential treatment in 
foreign exchange. 


. They provide, at reasonable cost, 
complete insurance against the loss 
of travel funds. 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANK 


... from G 














Whether it’s the Southern Seas or the 
Oriental Bazaars that attract you—or just 
London or Paris, Quebec or New York— 
there’s one credential you shouldn’t be 
without. As the travel cheques of the 
American Bankers Association, A‘B:A 
Cheques are known and freely accepted 
throughout the civilized world. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 
Agents for the Issuing Banks 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
A: B: A Certified 


TRAVEL CHEQUES 
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POTENTIAL VALUE IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 











FOR BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
BUILDING UP THE NAME OF THE BANK, THE GOOD WILL AND 
ENDURING IMPRESSION 


SAMUEL JUDD 
Publicity Manager, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





(Eprtor’s Nore: Jn the midst of the uncertain and “hit or miss” habit which so 
often characterizes newspaper advertising by banks and trust companies it is instructive 
to obtain conclusions which are based upon the experience of a trust company which is 
one of the most consistent and progressive in the use of newspaper space. Mr. Judd 
makes clear in his paper presented at the recent annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, that the subject is one which not only calls for a special technique 
but also has its peculiar psychological considerations. ) 


FLAVE wondered for a long time what I 

would say, speaking generally, about the 

newspaper and the bank. It's easy 
enough to analyze one case when you can 
select one city, one bank, one newspaper, 
und having all the facts in front of you, 
reach a conclusion. But to furnish a blanket 
prescription and try to apply it to news 
papers and banks in general would be mere 
quackery, like a doctor using one prescrip- 
tion to cure all the diversified ills that 
human flesh is heir to. The way for one 
bank to use the newspapers in its city might 
be a fatally foolish way for a bank in an- 
other city, and the right thing for a down- 
town bank to do in its city would be noth- 
ing but poison for the profits of an outlying 
bank in the same city. So we cannot speak 
generally, and to get anywhere at all we 
must select a hypothetical case and = con- 
sider it. 


A Downtown Bank With Diversified Services 

First, our hypothetical bank will be in 
the downtown business district. That is 
necessary because under usual conditions the 
neighborhood bank cannot profitably use the 
newspapers. Secondly, this bank offers a 
diversified service, the usual services like 
savings, general banking, trust, safe deposit, 
and investment. Don’t think that I imply 
this is necessary for profitable newspaper 
advertising, because there are notable excep- 
tions in cities like Detroit for instance, 
Where trust companies handle trust service 
exclusively and have made a big success of 
hewspaper advertising. 

Third, our bank has a convenient location. 
Some of you may say that the bank with 
the inconvenient location should use adver- 


tising to overcome it, and you may be right, 
but we must remember that even advertising 
has its limitations. I don’t believe it will 
make a person walk eight blocks to deposit 
savings that can be deposited around the 
corner, and I do believe that the advertising 
of the inconveniently located bank is bene- 
fiting other banks to the extent of about 
50 per cent when it is selling bank service 
in general and not that bank’s service in 





SAMUEL JUDD 


Publicity Manager, Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 
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particular, which by the way, is one of the 
greatest faults of financial advertising. It’s 
a hard job to write an advertisement that 
no other bank in the world could sign, but 
after you have written it, it’s a masterpiece. 

So much for the bank. It is downtown, 
offers a diversified service, and is conve- 
niently located. The fourth division of this 
case we are building deals with the news- 
papers. 

The Newspaper 

They must keep their columns clean, edi- 
torially and advertisingly, and I am glad 
to be able to say that most of them today 
are doing this. In the scattering cases where 
one is found that does not, a bank cannot 
afford to use that newspaper any more than 
they can afford to retain any other employee 
who had been proved dishonest. On the 
other hand, it is a privilege to advertise in 
a good clean newspaper. 

The newspapers should have a bona fide 
circulation, and not one built on tricky 
premium schemes and all the other hothouse 
methods of making circulation grow while 
reader interest is forgotten. The circulation 
you pay for won't benefit you at all unless 
it carries the reader interest with it, and 
we all know that this interest is most mani- 
fest in the people who buy the newspaper 
to read it, and not to help a friend get a 
washing machine. 

Now we have our example, and I will say 


in this cases that our bank will use news- 
paper advertising because it must use it, 


and will probably spend about half its ap- 
propriation in this medium. Why? Well, 
for several reasons. 

There is a line in our more or less neg- 
lected Bibles that says, ‘“‘And Pharoah died, 
and there arose in Egypt a new king which 
knew not Joseph.” There you are. You are 
Joseph, and kings are passing all the time. 
New ones are arising who do not know you, 


and they all need financial service. Kings 
always do. Queens too. But how are you 


going to tell them your story? Being new, 
they will not be on your mailing list. You 
can’t meet them at the station and _ solicit 
the account, because they are the modern 
unheralded royalty. You ean’t watch the 
birth records and make a note to send a 
booklet twenty-five or thirty years later. You 
ean reach them with your name on the bill- 
boards and street cars, but not with enough 
of your message. But they will read that 
message in the medium they seek and buy— 
the newspaper. 
Results from a Questionnaire 

I had an experience not long ago that 

seemed to prove a lot about this advertising 
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on, and 
science. 
a list of 225 


that so many air their opinions 
which none has ever reduced to a 
We mailed a questionnaire to 225 
business women, and we tried to make it a 
fair cross section. The questionnaire was 
sent out blind, and apparently came from 
no bank, but from an advertising service 
agency. The questions asked, among others, 
were: “Have you a savings account, do you 
own securities, have you a safe deposit box, 
and, have you made a will?’ One hundred 
and two replied, which in itself is remark- 
able, and constituted a 45 per cent return. 
Ninety-two of the 102 had savings accounts. 
Eighty-one of them owned securities. Eighty- 
one of them had safe deposit boxes. Forty- 
three of them had made wills. 

Now if only ten out of one hundred and 
two are prospects for savings accounts, how 
are you going to reach them unless by some 
cover-all proposition, like the newspaper? 
That doesn’t apply so strongly to the eighty- 
one who own securities, because here resales 
count, but there is no resale of a safe deposit 
box and only twenty-one said they had no 
box. You have to talk to all of them to 
reach the twenty-one, and that is all right. 
because while reaching the twenty-one, you 
are keeping the eighty-one sold on the box 
they have. The same thing applies to sav- 


ings. Yes, it looks like our bank must use 
the newspaper, and that brings us to the 


problem of how, and when. 


How and When to Advertise 

When to use it can only be touched on 
lightly, even in this specific case, because it 
depends entirely on local conditions. It goes 
without saying that we will use as large 
space as possible as often as the appropria- 
tion will permit. but we will have to look 
at competition for attention in the papers, 
and select our days accordingly. If an ex- 
tremely large Sunday edition is issued I 
would ordinarily stay out of it, preferring 
to use the slimmer daily with its just as 
readable news and lack of attention distract- 
ing special features. If local department 
stores run heavily on one special day I 
would select some other day. Timely ad- 
vertising around pay day for savers, ete.. 
is all right, but too much attention need not 
be given it, because you are not offering bar- 
gains and it’s the advertising you do over a 
period of years that is bringing in the re- 
sults, and not the copy you ran yesterday. 

So I would answer the question of when, 
this way: Use fairly large space as often 
as you can afford to, and at times when your 
advertisement will meet the least amount of 
competition for attention. 
Finally we come to the question of how 
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to use the newspapers, and on it a lot of 
bank profits have been made, and a lot have 
been lost. We have decided to buy some 
nice white space, clean space, empty space. 
It has unlimited possibilities. It will pay 
us according to how we use it, because the 
newspaper, being a good one, will do its 
part. Let’s take a look at our competition. 
Not the other advertisements, but the news 
items, because that’s why the people buy 
the papers. We find that it is the unusual 
thing that gets into the news columns, be- 
cause the usual thing is not news, and peo- 
ple would not be interested. Taking a tip 
from that, would they be interested in our 
usual copy, inviting them to use our service 
and perhaps naming a list of our directors? 
liardly. There’s human interest in the news, 
and to compete with it we had better use 
the same ammunition in our advertising. 
Don’t worry about people not reading your 
advertising. To get back to that question- 
naire again, S4 per cent of the women said 
they read bank advertising, and 65 per cent 
said they preferred human interest copy to 
straight financial. We believe the 35 per cent 
that preferred straight financial were mere- 
ly trying to appear businesslike and not al- 
lowing real feelings to dictate answer. 

We have bought some white space. The 
crime of the age in advertising is to turn 
that potential asset into a liability by not 
spending enough additional money to fill i 
in the most effective manner. <A broad rule 
is to spend at least 10 per cent of the cost 
of the space in artwork, engravings, and 
type composition. The type composition is 
especially important, because one who spe- 
cializes on it can set your advertisement bet- 
ter than a newspaper, and I have no quar- 
rel with newspaper composing rooms. But 
they must work in a hurry, and cannot com- 
pete with the good type specialist. 

The question of small space frequently, 
or large space less frequently, is always 
With us, and is hard to decide. From ex- 
perience I would say to use large space not 
quite so often, and by large I mean enough 
to dominate the page on which it appears. 
This can be done with copy slightly larger 
than half a page, if it is handled correctly 
and well displayed. 


The Question of Position 

Preferred position for your advertisement 
is one between you and your newspaper. 
Have a talk with the advertising manager 
of the newspaper. It is up to you to get 
the best position you can and it is up to him 
to try to please everybody, so both of you 
have a job. You have a selling point when 
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Serving 
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TRUSTS, INVESTMENTS, 
INSURANCE, FINANCING 


Capital $1,000,000 


The 
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Trust Company 
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requesting good position that you should not 
overlook, and I advise you to try it. Tell 
your newspaper man that you know he wants 
to be fair to his advertisers; that people are 
interested in the bargain news in the adver- 
tisements and often look for it; that people 
are not interested in financial advertising 
and never look for it: therefore, to give 
financial advertising in the run of paper 
an even break, it must be where people 
must see it without looking for it; therefore, 
your advertising deserves a _ little better 
break in position. 

As between financial page and run of 
paper position, that of course, depends upon 
what is being advertised. Savings should 
never go on the financial page, and security 
offerings should rarely go anywhere else. 
Trust service may be divided between the 
two, and a general advertisement usually 
belongs in run of paper. Learn the makeup 
rules of your local papers and make your 
advertisements of a size most likely to be 
given the position requested. 

Concerning the copy, we have already de- 
cided to use human interest whenever pos- 
sible, “John Smith came to us with a pecu- 
liar problem” will likely get more attention 
than, “We will help solve your problems,” 
and running a picture of a child with the 
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line “I'm just another reason why someone 
must save’ will make a bigger hit than the 
same picture with a line about “saving for 
your children’s future.” People are inter- 
ested in people and sentiment rules the 
world, and if you will talk about people and 
inject just the proper touch of sentiment, 
not overdone, your copy will be effective, 
and different. If you generalize on your 
size or service it will be indifferent. Keep 
your eye on the goal, which might be de- 
scribed as an interesting advertisement that 
no other bank could sign. It’s hard to ere- 
ate, but more than worth while after crea- 
tion. 
Advertising Needs Faith 

And then, after the first decision to use 
the newspaper, after the space is bought, 
after the copy is prepared, after the adver- 
tisement is run, what happens? Just this. 
A lot of good starts by a lot of good banks 
are wrecked on the rock of too great ex- 
pectation. 

The thing that bank advertisers need is 
faith. They need the same faith that the 
new savings customer has when he opens 
a small account. He doesn’t expect to open 
his account one day and reap his reward 
the next day, and neither can we expect to 
advertise today and reap our reward to 
morrow. Rather we must build up the 
proud name of our bank, the good will, littl 
by little, the same way he must build his 
account. It was not the advertisement we 
ran yesterday that brought him in, but all 
of our accumulated efforts of the past. We 
cannot offer the quick acting bargains of 
the department store, so we must build im- 
pression—impression—which is mostly sub- 
conscious, and which will file itself in the 
back of the prospect’s mind, to come forward 
and do its work when he finally realizes the 
need of financial service. If we have built 
that impression effectively the name of our 
bank will present itself, unless he is strong- 
ly influenced otherwise. 


So let’s not advertise today and expect 
great things tomorrow, but let’s advertise 
today and tomorrow, and keep at it, and 
expect great things next year. And we can 
tell if we are building well for public ac- 
ceptance. We can tell in a lot of ways, and 
here is an example. You and Jim Blank of 
the 57th National and another friend who 
is not a banker, and who we will call Mr. 
Merchant will meet a friend, a Mr. Pros- 
pect, we will call him, and introduce him 
to you, and to Jim Blank. You work for 
the Modern Trust Company, a_ consistent 
advertiser. Jim Blank is with the old 57th 
National, a bank whose name appears in 
print only on its checks. When Mr. Prospect 
is introduced to you and your bank is men- 
tioned, his face will light up immediately 
in recognition, for he has heard the name of 
a friend. 

Then he will be presented to Jim Blank, 
of the old 57th, and what will he say? “Glad 
to meet you Mr. Blank—what was the name 
of your bank?’ In Jim Blank he is meeting 
only a man, but in you he has met a man 
whose institution has already introduced it- 
self, and you were half a friend before he 
met you. 

Advertising has been defined in many 
Ways by many people, but financial advertis- 
ing is the difference between the two expres- 
sions on that man’s face. When you and 
Jim Blank go to him later to solicit his ac- 
count, as both of you probably will, which 
of you will stand the best chance to get it? 
And more important, if neither of you had 
met him, which of the two banks would he 
have selected when he finally decided to use 
financial service? 

& Se Og 

Albert T. McAllister of the banking firm of 
A. T. MeAllister, and a son of the late J. R. 
McAllister, former chairman of the Franklin 
Fourth Street National Bank, has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Guardian Bank & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
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eA “Dictionary 


of Trust Facts, Law and Practices 


Now Trust Officers can competently and quickly advise clients on 
all matters pertaining to Wills, Estates and Trusts with the confidence 
that the information given is correct .... up-to-date .... and in 
accordance with the laws and with approved trust practices. 


For the Prentice-Hall Trust and Fiduciary Service keeps Trust Officers 
informed of the latest developments in trust work. It provides 
authoritative guides, precedents, forms and discussions on all phases of 
personal trusts. Jt zs virtually a dictionary of Trust Facts. 


Life Insurance Trusts .... Business Insurance Trusts .... Living 
Trusts .... Wills .... Agency and Custodian Accounts .... Trust 
Powers, Rights and Fees .... Laws of Descent and Distribution .... 
these are but a few of the subjects covered clearly and with authority 
in the Trust and Fiduciary Service. The Service is the result of 
years of close cooperation with successful Trust Companies and of 
extensive original research. The Service can prove its practical value 
to you .... as it has to the more than 1,000 banks and trust companies 
now subscribing. 


Return coupon below for complete information without obligation 
or cost. 


TRUST anp FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


PRENTICE-HALL Inc., 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 


| 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send further information 
concerning the Trust and Fiduciary 
Service and its uses. It is under- 
stood this request places me under 
no obligation of any nature. 
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SOME WAYS When your 
WE HELP 
BANKS customers need 


Foreign Banking 
Facilities 










Credit 
Information 
Investment 
Information 
Foreign Banking , 
Facilities 
Bankers 
Acceptances 
Trust 
Services 
Purchase or 


Sale of Stocks 
or Bonds 


Marketing 

Information 

Personal 4 
Service 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


—our Foreign Banking Department 
becomes your own. Through it 
you can investigate foreign mar- 
kets, obtain credit information, 
secure commercial and travelers 
letters of credit, make foreign col- 
lections, open current and time 
deposit accounts in foreign curren- 
cies and make foreign remittances 
payable in every important city of 
the world. Ask us to explain the 
full facilities open to you through 
our Foreign Department. 











MAIN OFFICE: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 
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SELECTION AND ANALYSIS OF INVESTMENTS FOR 
TRUST FUNDS 


WHERE THE FIDUCIARY IS GIVEN BROAD DISCRETIONARY POWERS 


WILLIAM C. TUTTLE 
Trust Investments Officer, Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Epriror’s NOTE: 


Successful fiduciary administration is not only a matter of preserv- 


ing values but what is often more important, the proper selection of investments where 


the will conveys power of diversification and selection of “non legals.” 


The subject, which 


was the basis of an address at the recent convention of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, acquires added interest from recent efforts in various states to broaden the field of 


investments available for trust funds.) 


HAT are “trust funds?’ Without 

elaborating too much on the = sub- 

ject which is only preliminary to my 
main remarks, let us take the first step in 
the discussion. Bonds, stocks, real estate 
and miscellaneous investments or securities 
may constitute a fund placed in the hands of 
a fiduciary for management subject to the 
provisions of an agreement or Deed of Trust. 
Suppose we call the fiduciary by the caption 
of “trustee” whose duty it is first, to con- 
serve the assets entrusted to its care, and 
secondly, to produce as great an income as 
possible for the benefit of those appointed 
by the maker of the trust to receive it. The 
duties of a trustee are ofttimes misunder- 
stood and in all cases they are governed by 
the provisions of the trust indenture with 
usually the main purpose of safeguarding 
the principal. 

This leads us to the real subject of “Se- 
lecting Investments for Trust Funds.” The 
trust indenture, whether it be a will of a 
decedent or a deed created by one during 
life, usually sets forth the powers of in- 
vestment which shall govern the _ trustee. 
Kach of our states has its own laws as to 
what are so-called “legal investments for 
trust funds,” and there is a wide diversity 
in this respect of one state and another. For 
instance, in New York on a given date, the 
State Banking Department publish for con- 
venience only as a guide to trustees in se- 
lecting investments, a long list of bonds of 
various classes which at that particular time 
meet the requirements of the law. This list 
is not fixed but is elastic in that what might 
be a legal investment one day, can fail to 
meet the requirements of the law a few 
days later, and vice-versa. 


Trust Investments in Pennsylvania 
It would be impossible for me to enumerate 
the requirements of each state, but as they 
are so easily defined under the laws of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, our home 
state, let us use them as an illustration. 
Legal investments for trust funds in Penn- 
sylvania as prescribed by the so-called Fidu- 
ciaries Act of June 7, 1917, as subsequently 
amended, are stock or public debt of the 
United States, public debt of this common- 
wealth, bonds or certificates of debt created 
according to law by any county, city, bor- 
ough, township, school district or poor dis- 
trict in this commonwealth, or in the bonds 
of one or more individuals secured by mort- 
gage on real estate in this commonwealth, 
which may be either a single bond secured 
by a mortgage qr one or more bonds of an 
issue of bonds secured by mortgage or deed 
of trust to a trustee for the benefit of all 
bondholders, or in mortgages, or in ground 
rents in this commonwealth. It is, of course, 
understood that nothing in the act referred 
to shall authorize any fiduciary to make an 
investment contrary to the directions con- 
tained in the trust indenture. These might 
be expressed more simply as follows: 
Public debt of the United States. 
Public debt of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Bonds or certificates of debt of municipali- 
ties in Pennsylvania, legally issued. 
Mortgages secured upon real estate in 
Pennsylvania given by one or more indi- 
viduals, and 
Ground rents in Pennsylvania. 
In most of these forms of investment, 
there is not much difficulty in choosing the 
highest grade security except in the selec- 
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tion of mortg 
in which case each property should be the p 
subject of investigation 
Some trusts confine the fiduciary to 


person. 
pre-e a 


legal investments for trust funds as 
scribed by law, OF when the trust indenture 
fails to mention the investment powers 
the fiduciary, it is interpreted that the trus- 
tee is limited to this class 0 


When Fiduciary Has Broad Powers b 


Now, when the trustee is given the broad select as trustee or one of the t 
the purchase pank or trust company with its numerous 


investment powers permitting 
of bonds, stocks or any form of investment f 
or security yielding a reasonable income Tre- 

turn without endangering the safety of prin- : 
cipal, there is a wide field and the opportu- | 
a goodly rate of income are 
tions of the money 


nities to obtain ; 


dependent upon the condi 
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ages secured upon feal estate the 


by an experienced period 
bilities for any improvement in earnings and 


of posed and lastly, the mé 
technicalities, So that the average 


f investments. cannot readily de 
investment an 
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character of the business, the earning 
wer at the time of purchase and over 4 
of years preceding, the future possi- 


resulting increase in value, the natural ele- 


ments to which the business might be ex- 


uly important legal 
layman 
termine the merits of each 
1 must, therefore, consult his 
Why not then, in the first instance, 
rustees, your 


anker. 


acilities for service and security. 

The reading of a pond offering circular 1S 
1ot so difficult but sometimes it is hard to 
ybtain the information intentionally or un- 
ntentionally omitted ; and the investor must 
ot rest content on a few salient features 


market existing at the time of investment. : 
which have been emphaszed by the over- 


How should the moneys of a trust fund zealous salesman. 
be invested when the fiduciary is possessed separ 


Selecting investments is 
iting the chaff from the wheat, hence 


_— rare ‘ yy > ati = a P ° 
of broad powers? By the selection of a dl- comes the saying that a bond is as good as 


versified list so Classified as to apportion the 
amount invested in each security or obliga- 
tion of a number of corporations. The classi- 
fications might include, bonds of municipali- 
railroads, public utility corporations, 


ties, 
secured 


industrial corporations and issues 
upon real estate such as office buildings, 
hotels, apartment houses, etc., as well as 
probably some of the so-called investment 
trust issues; stocks of the same group to 
which might be added the stocks of banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies and 

miscellaneous corporations oT other special 

form of investment not here enumerated. 

The percentage in each class would depend 

largely upon the size of the trust, the in- 

come it produces and the Federal Income 
Tax to which the beneficiary is subject under 
the laws then existing, in addition to the 
taxes of the several states. 

To determine which of these are the most 
desirable brings us to the analysis of each 
investment which is the problem that re- 
quires the greatest experience and display 
of judgment on the part of the fiduciary. 
Most of us naturally feel that it is entirely 
unfair for a man engaged in another field 
of business to attempt to manage properly 
a trust fund and it therefore devolves upon 
the financial institution with its many 
sources of information and its constant con- 
tact with money conditions, to render the 
best service for the benefit of the parties in 


interest. 
Analyzing the Security 


How shall we analyze a security? First. 
consider the standing or credit of the obligor. 





wheat. 

During the past year or so, much argu- 
ment has been put forth that the most 
money has been made in buying common 
stocks. Why not? Does not the holder of 
common stock assume the greatest risk? The 
English idea has always been to participate 
in the business by the purchase of shares 
of stock and making himself a partner 
whereas the American policy in years past 
was to invest in indebtedness which, is more 
secure but does not fluctuate relatively 
speaking like the values of common stocks. 
This idea has materially changed so that 
there has been a large amount of investing 
by American individuals and corporations ir 
stocks of the better class. This is not al- 
ways the safest policy and as I said before, 
the main duty of the trustee is to conserve 
that which is entrusted to its care. 

I would consider myself disloyal to the 
banking fraternity if I did not say that 
today the bank official is expected to have 
knowledge of finance, law, manufacture, SOV- 
ernment policies and international affairs of 
all nations, and in fact a certain familiarity 
with every form of business, even to assist 
in the management of a hospital, church, 
orphan asylum, home for old folks or an art 
or educational institution, so that it has ac- 
tually become a profession demanding every 
resource of mind, body and capital. We 
cannot be too well prepared to meet these 


demands. 
. ae ae % 


Mervin B. France has been appointed bond 
representative in Ohio for the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 





AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, -E.C.2 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





ELECTED PRESIDENT OF RHODE ISLAND 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Bankers associations of New England ap- 
pear to have given preference this year to 
the election of trust company officers as pres- 
idents of their organizations. The Massachu- 
setts Bankers’ Association elected as presi- 
dent John E, White, president of the Worces- 
ter Bank & Trust Company of Worcester. 
The Connecticut bankers elected as their 
president George F. Kane, vice-president of 
the Hartford National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Hartford. The Rhode Island Bank- 
ers Association conferred the presidential 
post upon J. Cunliffe Bullock, vice-president 
in charge of the trust department of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company of Providence. 

Mr. Bullock came to the Industrial Trust 
Company in 1914 after practicing law in 
Rhode Island from 1906 to 1914. He be- 
came associated with the trust department, 
advancing from the office of assistant secre- 
tary to that of trust officer in 1915 and later 
being made vice-president and trust officer. 
With the growth of the trust department Mr. 
3ullock retained the title of vice-president in 
charge of trust department and the title of 
trust officer was bestowed upon one of his 
assistants. 











J. CUNLIFFE BULLOCK 


Vice-President and Trust Officer of the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, who has been elected President 
of the Rhode Island Bankers Association 
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National Trust 


Company 


Limited 
Capital and Reserve 


$6,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$181,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


41,% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton London, England 











FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL ACQUIRES 
MORE BANKS 

That the urge for concentration in bank- 
ing is making itself manifest also in states 
where branch banking is “taboo,” is evident 
from the number of banks in Milwaukee and 
outlying banks of that city which have been 
acquired through purchase of stock by the 
First Wisconsin National Bank. Although 
the personnels of such banks are preserved 
and they are continued under same manage- 
ment, the centralization of stock control en- 
ables the First Wisconsin National to corre- 
spondingly extend the character and scope 
of its service. 

Following the recent purchase of the 
Northwestern National Bank the announce- 
ment is forthcoming that two more banks 
have been acquired namely, the Merchants 
and Manufacturers and the Oakland Avenue 
Bank. The Merchants and Manufacturers 
has resources of $4,000,000 and will likely be 
merged with the Second National Bank. The 
Merchants and Manufacturers was organ- 
ized in 1906 and the officers are L. M. Alex- 
ander, chairman of the board; W. F. Myers, 
president: _B. V. Dela Hunt, cashier, and 
Hi. P. Andrae and George F. Ruez, vice-presi- 
dents. 





THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $400,000,000. 





HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 

MONTREAL 
HALIFAX OTTAWA 
SAINT JouN, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. JoHN’s, NFLD. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 











SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 

The latest financial statement of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York shows 
aggregate resources of $210.436,S02, the chief 
items of which are: Cash and due from 
banks, $24,275,250: due from Federal Re- 
serve bank, $16,154,677; U. S. Government 
bonds, $17,797,377; other bonds and _ securi- 
ties, $10,832,619; demand loans, $61,074,872: 
time loans and discounts, $58,626,846; ac- 
ceptances, $19,601,440. Deposits total $150,- 
745,000. Capital is $9,000,000; surplus, $11,- 
000,000 and undivided profits, $1,351,071. 


The Fidelity Trust Co. of New York has 
been appointed registrar of an issue of $7 
cumulative preferred stock, no par value, of 
S. M. Goldberg Stores, Inc.; transfer agent 
for the stock of the Union Deposit & Savings 
Company of Denver; transfer agent of the 
stock of Duplan Silk Corporation. 

C. H. Sweet has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Central National Bank & Trust 
Company of Tulsa, Okla., succeeding J.. E. 
Crosbie, who becomes chairman of the board. 

With increase of capital to $1,000,000 and 
surplus to $2,000,000, the Liberty Insurance 
Bank of Louisville, Ky., has changed its title 
to Liberty Bank & Trust Company. 
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ADVANTAGES OF A TRUST DEPARTMENT TO THE BANK 


QUALIFICATIONS AND EQUIPMENT WHICH ARE NECESSARY 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 
Vice-president, Purse Printing Company, Chicago and Chattanooga 





(Epriror’s Norte: Many banks, especially in smaller communities, are considering the 
advisability of establishing trust departments. While the field is an inviting one there 
are some important prerequisites to which bank managements should give earnest atten- 
tion. Mr. Journeay, in his travels through the country, has come in close contact with 
trust officers and their problems. He is therefore peculiarly qualified to point out the 


opportunities for further development as 


well as the essentials of successful promo- 


tion. Following is the substance of a recent address before the Corporate Fiduciaries 


Association of West Virginia.) 


N considering the question of the develop- 

ment of a trust department, two view- 

points must be taken: First, the advan- 
tages to the public; second, the advantages 
to the bank. 


Advantages to the Public 

Trust department administration, by a 
competent trust department, offers the peo- 
ple of a community administration of their 
estates that is more efficient, far safer and 
at the same time much more economical than 
can be furnished by individuals. The late 
Kdward A. Woods, who probably was the 
most constructive life insurance man in the 
United States, made a survey of the estates 
administered in Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania. His figures showed that estates han- 
dled by trust companies turned out, on the 
average, 10 per cent better than those han- 
dled by individuals. Similar surveys made 
in other sections have affirmed these findings. 

A trust department through its advertis- 
ing and merchandising causes Many men 
who would otherwise neglect to do so, to set 
their houses in order by making a will and 
an insurance trust. Although will making 
is as old as Civilization, only one man out 
of four with property makes a_ will—only 
about one out of eight or nine makes an in- 
surance trust. The trust departments by 
the aid of the white light of publicity are 
gradually eradicating this very serious situa- 
tion. Moreover, the trust departments are 
prompting men to build their estates scien- 
tifically. Life insurance, of course, has been 
the greatest aid in this connection and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of additional life 
insurance that would not otherwise be writ- 
ten is annually being taken out on the sug- 
gestion of trust officers. 


The trust department through its manage- 
ment of funds is changing the old principle 
of “Shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in three 
generations.” “Money,” writes a French his- 
torian, “is like the water of a river; if it 
suddenly floods, it devastates; divide it into 
channels where it circulates quietly and it 
brings life and fertility to every spot.” The 
trust department provides the control of 
which this savant speaks. Under its man- 
agement growing boys and girls are given 
their share of estates as they develop ca- 
pacity to manage it. No longer need they 
be tempted to idleness, wastefulness or dis- 
sipation through the curse of too much 
money at a time when it harms rather than 
aids. Around the estates left to widows, too, 
is thrown the mantle of protection. 

The trust departments are enabled to keep 
the trust funds under their care in safe, 
profitable work in building up their own 
community. It gives you a more self-respect- 
ing community, for men who have properly 
prepared to meet their self-created responsi- 
bilities have always greater self-respect. 


Advantages to the Bank 

The trust department is a_ profit-maker. 
While the services performed are done so 
at a modest fee, the volume of the business 
is getting to be so great that trust depart- 
ments are becoming highly profitable. Much 
consideration has been paid to the subject 
of adequate fees and through the coopera- 
tion of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association and the vari- 
ous state and city trust division organiza- 
tions, fair and adequate fees are being es- 
tablished and price cutting, which for years 
was a thorn in the side of many trust tu- 
stitutions, has been largely eliminated. 
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The trust department links customers more 
closely than any other department can. There 
is an intimate relationship based on confi- 
dence. The trust department also feeds all 
other departments. The savings, bond, safe 
deposit, travel, commercial departments all 
feel the benefit of business directed to them 
by the trust department. It is the greatest 
insurance for the future business of the 
bank. Through it is cemented not only the 
business of the present generation, but of 
the next generation as well. It gives the 
organization a feeling of performing a valu- 
able and constructive work for the people 
of the city. 

Trust department advertising is the best 
kind of institutional advertising. It is in- 
tensely human and impresses in the minds 
of citizens that the bank is not a cold mass 
of marble, bricks and mortar but rather 
that it is a corporation with a soul. It 
gives a big advantage over the bank which 
does not have a trust department in securing 
new accounts. 


What Others Think 

Let me read the opinions of several men 
exceptionally well qualified to discuss the 
subject. These letters I received in reply 
to the simple question, ‘‘Why Should a Bank 
Have a Trust Department?” 

EK. Y. Chapin, president of the American 
Trust and Banking Company of Chattanooga, 
one of the real pioneers of trust department 
development and one of the most brilliant 
minds in the whole trust field writes: 

“A bank should have a trust department 
for many reasons; but two will suffice. It 
should have one that it may render com- 
plete service. We adopted as our motto: 
‘Every service connected with money or prop- 
erty. We believe that a client may expect 
such broad service from his bank; that he 
may turn to it in every matter of investment 
or conservation while he lives; that his fam- 
ily may rely upon it for like service after 
he has gone. It should have a trust depart- 
ment for the profit which it will earn. Usu- 
ally requiring no additional capital; only a 
very moderate increase in overhead; a much 
larger proportion of its receipts are net 
profit than of the receipts of other depart- 
ments. Being less exploited than banking, 
the opportunity for growth is greater. Theory 
suggests and experience proves that it will 
reward enterprise and effort more gener- 
ously than any other department which 4 
bank could organize.” 

W. A. Stark, counsel for the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, a son 
of Edgar Stark, dean of Ohio trust officers, 


and himself one of the leaders of the new 
generation of trust officials, says: 

“First: A bank should have a trust depart- 
ment because trust services are needed in 
every community, and now that the cor- 
porate trustee in generally recognized to be 
the ideal trustee, it behooves every bank to 
be in a position to render trust services to 
its customers, and generally to the people 
residing in its community, in order that the 
bank may serve its community, to the fullest 
extent. 

“Second: The trust department of the 
bank, if properly handled, insures the bank 
of retaining the business of that part of the 
rising generation whose forebears made use 
of such trust department, and this will con- 
tinue to be true in perpetuity if the bank 
keeps faith with its trust customers. 

“Third: The trust department is a feeder 
for all other departments, not directly, but 
indirectly, it being our experience that if we 
obtain one piece of trust business from a 
man we soon have the commercial and sav- 
ings accounts of himself and family; also 
the safe deposit business, the travel business, 
and quite often he becomes a bond customer. 

“Fourth: The rapid growth of the trust 
business for a period of years is assured, 
and while the profits are not large on any 
one piece of business, the well-established 
trust department is a money maker of no 
mean importance.” 

(Note.—Further letters in reply to Mr. 
Journeay’s query, “Why Should a Bank Have 
a Trust Department,” are from C. W. Bailey, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tenn., and from Alerander C. 
Robinson, president of the Peoples Savings 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh.) 


Should All Banks Have Trust Departments 

The answer is obviously no. A bank espe- 
cially in a small community should carefully 
analyze its field to determine the possibility 
of the profitable operation of such a depart- 
ment. Unless a bank decides to put in a 
proper trust department and to head it with 
a competent trust officer, it should not have 
one. Trust service should be done exceed- 
ingly well or not at all. Perhaps as good a 
test as any would be to have departments so 
well organized that your officers and direc- 
tors would leave their estates in its care. 

Nearly every community has need of cor- 
porate fiduciary service and if a community 
is too small to support a competent trust 
department an arrangement might be made 
with a bank in a larger community to han- 
dle the trusts with the smaller bank acting 
as co-executor or co-trustee. 
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Ohe 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 











The Future of the Trust Company 

Last year in a talk, which I had the pleas- 
ure of making before the first annual meet- 
ing of the Corporate Fiduciary Association 
of West Virginia, I stated my belief that 
the next five years would see mcre wills and 
trusts placed with trust departments than 
the preceding twenty-five years had seen. I 
believe that I understated the case. It is 
my pleasure to talk with hundreds of trust 
officials during the year. This year almost 
without exception they tell me of an unusual 
increase in the wills and trusts in which 
their banks are named. <A recent advertise- 
ment of the Detroit Trust Company sets 
forth the following facts: 

“The number of times that trust com- 
panies and banks were named as executor 
or trustee under wills during 1927 aas four 
and one-half times as great as the total for 
1923. In fact, the 1927 total was greater 
than the combined figures for the three years 
of 1923, 1924 and 1925. 

“These facts were learned from a survey 
recently completed by the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Association. More 
than one thousand institutions contributed 
reports, thus giving a nationwide record of 
the amazing inerease in the use of trust 
company services.” 

We are fast approaching the time when 
the individual acting as executor or trustee 
will be as extinct as the individual bonds- 
man is today; when the man, who dies intes- 
tate will be the great exception. 


The Trust Officer 


A business is said to be the lengthened 
shadow of one man. A trust department 
is the lengthened shadow of the trust officer 
who heads it. He becomes automatically 
one of the most important men in your city, 
on his shoulders are placed great responsi- 
bility.. Much has been written about the 
qualifications necessary for this position. 





Suffice it to say that you cannot get too 
good a man for the position. It is no job 
for a weakling. Strong men are needed and 
if your department is to meet its responsi- 
bilities and measure up to its opportunities, 
see that you get the best man that can be 
found. The salary difference between a high 
grade trust officer and a makeshift is only 
a few thousand dollars and never will you 
make a wiser investment. If he is a man 
with trust department experience, so much 
the better. If not, see that he has an oppor- 
tunity to observe the working of one or more 
successful trust departments, preferably one 
in a city of the same size as yours and one 
in a large community. 


Life Insurance Trusts 

The greatest development in trust service 
in the past fifteen years has been the life 
insurance trust. It has doubled and trebled 
the trust department’s opportunity. It has 
aroused the lagging ambition of trust offi- 
cials. It has, more’ than any other factor, 
taught trust officials the value of proper ad- 
vertising supplemented by proper merchan- 
dising. 

There are still trust officers, however, who 
question the opportunity of developing the 
life insurance trust. Just last week a banker 
wrote me asking, “Inasmuch as the fife in- 
surance companies themselves have this fea- 
ture and urge their salesmen to solicit in- 
surance on this basis we wonder whether it 
is advisable to plan a campaign for the in- 
surance salesmen.” 

The life insurance companies welcome the 
entrance of trust companies into the field 
of protection for the vast sums created 
through life insurance. They recognize the 
need of the protection and the fitness of 
properly organized trust departments to sup- 
ply it. I know this to be a fact for I have 
personally discussed the subject with several 
hundred general agents. They feel, and 
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rightly so, that there are many cases where 
the insurance companies are better fitted to 
carry out the trust, but they recognize in 
other cases, particularly where flexibility 
and discretion are necessary, that the trust 
department is better suited to handle the 
trust. 

Robert Dechert, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, who has carefully studied the ques- 
tion of cooperation with trust companies. 
says: 

“Of course, we feel that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the proceeds can be handled 
with less difficulty and more economically 
by the life insurance company; but on the 
other hand, it must be recognized that there 
are many circumstances in which the trust 
company is of necessity better equipped to 
dispose of the funds than any life insurance 
company could be. The great advantage 
which a trust company enjoys is that, in 
case of doubt, it can file its account in court 
and allow the various claimants to the fund 
to present their claims to the court for de- 
termination. This enables rather vague 
terms, like ‘heirs, to be used in the resi- 
duary clauses of deeds of trust, which are 
of course out of place in a life insurance 
company’s settlement. In many instances it 
is desired to give a measure of discretion 
to the trustee or to provide a settlement so 
complicated that an insurance company 
would hesitate to accept it. The trust com- 
pany is, of course, equipped to handle situa- 
tions like these. 

“It seems to me that the trust company 
and life insurance company must each recog- 
nize that many settlements may be better 
handled by the other. If the insurance com- 
panies insisted on passing over to trust 
companies the proceeds of policies which can 
be better handled by such companies, and 
if trust companies insisted that the insured 
should not create an insurance trust where 
there is no need of bringing a new trustee 
in, I think we will have gone a long way 
towards establishing a cooperation which 
will be valuable to all concerned.” 

Keep in mind that a vast proportion of 
the one hundred billions of dolHars in life 
insurance that is in force needs the flexible, 
skilled management a trust department can 
afford. See to it that that part of it that 
will pass on to citizens in your city is given 
that protection. If you want to know how 
much insurance is in force in your city 
multiply the population by §S1S and you 
will be close to the amount. For instance 
in the average city of 10,000 there is $S,1S0.- 
000 in force. In the state of West Virginia 


using the last census figures, there is over 
$1,197,307,418 in force on the lives of its 
residents. 


How Long Will It Take to Put a Department 
on a Profitable Basis 


No general rule can be set for this, but 
directors should count on at least five years 
before it will be an income earner of conse- 
quence. This does not always hold true, 
however, as I know of many cases where 
trust departments have shown a handsome 
profit in the first, second or third years of 
operation. The only answer to a quick de- 
velopment is to get wills and trusts and 
more wills and trusts and the law of aver- 
ages will work in this as in all other Cases. 
The more you have on file the greater chance 
you have of part of them going into opera- 
tion at an early date. 

And lastly, the most successful trust de- 
partments I have seen have combined these 
elements : 

1. A soundly organized department. 

2. A capable and enthusiastic trust officer. 

3. The wholehearted cooperation of offi- 
cers, directors and employees. 

4. Good and persistent advertising backed 
by sound merchandising. 

5. Intelligent cooperation with the = at- 
torneys and life underwriters. 

6. An appreciation of the duty owed to 
the public. 

7. Ample resources, 
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PLANS FOR AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRV- 
ING TRUST CO.’S MASSIVE NEW 
BUILDING 


Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker have been se- 
lected as architects for the new banking and 
office building which the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company of New York will 
erect on its recently acquired large plot at 
the corner of Wall street and Broadway. 
This plot, which includes the famous Chim- 
ney Corner Building, extends from Broadway 
to New street and back from Wall street 
toward Exchange Place for a depth of ap- 
proximately 180 feet. 

Tentative plans for the new structure 
whose address will be No. 1 Wall street, in- 
clude a modern banking and office building 
of more than forty stories in height. Ap- 
proximately one-third of this will be occu- 
pied by the American Exchange Irving, the 
balance to be available for rental to indi- 
viduals and concerns wishing to secure high 
class office space in the heart of the finan- 
cial district. It is expected that the Ameri- 
ean Exchange Irving’s new building will be 
completed early in 193 
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Points to Consider When 
Contracting for a Vault 


HEN a banker selects a manufacturer to build his vault, there are 
many vital factors which must be considered. The material and 
design of the vault entrance must meet the most rigid requirements. 
The lining and reenforcing of the vault proper must be planned to 
resist every conceivable attack. The manufacturer must have the 
equipment and personnel in his factory to do the class of work the 
banker wants. The vault maker must be financially responsible. His 
integrity must be above reproach. 
The vault of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland is shown here 
to demonstrate the ability of York to fulfill any contract, from the 
largest complete bank vault to a single nest of safe deposit boxes. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT SEATTLE 
HOUSTON WASHINGTON 

as-is: LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 

(/ jist MIAMI PARIS, FRANCE 


NEW HAVEN TOKYO, JAPAN 


“if 4 The Federal Reserve Bank of 
~ t Cleveland shown here is one of 
‘)-' the many that have York vault 
equipment. Their circular vault 
door is the largest ever built. Its 
net solid thickness including 
Infusite (York's non-burnable 
metal) is 48 inches. This great 
weight is so delicately balanced 
that one man can easily swing it. 
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TWATER 
RADIO 


GN the public first began to buy radio, the 


most consistent profit maker for dealers has 





been Atwater Kent Radio. 


It is a profit maker because it moves rapidly 


from the dealer's storeroom to the purchaser's home 
—and stays there. It is popular moderate-priced 
merchandise and is very profitable as compared 
with merchandise that moves slowly and ties up the 
dealer's capital. 

The dealer who devotes his major radio effort to 
selling Atwater Kent Radio is a dealer deserving the 


interest and consideration of bankersin his financing. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President, 4729 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The main factory of the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 


pany covers 15 acres and is devoted exclusively to radio 
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PERSONAL CONTACT AS THE BIG FACTOR IN SECURING 
NEW TRUST BUSINESS 


SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUE OF SOLICITATION 


RUDOLPH E. HOFELICH 
Trust Officer, Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 





(Epitor’s Note: While some trust companies and banks are more successful than 
others in selling trust service, there is no fixed formula that may be applied by all cor- 
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porate fiduciaries in overcoming sales resistance. Experience, however, has taught two 
prime essentials, namely quality of service as a background and solicitation which is 
predicated upon personal contact because of the intimate and responsible tasks involved. 
It is these chief factors in trust salesmanship to which Mr. Hofelich chiefly devotes his 


discussion. ) 

HERE was a time only a few years 

ago when fiduciary institutions seri- 

ously discussed the question whether 
or not the employment of paid representa- 
tives who devoted their time to the solicita- 
tion of trust business was in keeping with 
the dignity of the business. That time has 
passed. As in many other questions involvy- 
ing the proprieties, we are prone to regard 
innovations as unethical or improper merely 
because we are not used to them. It is uni- 
versally recognized that every individual of 
means has certain duties toward those who 
are dependent upon him and who will be 
beneficiaries of his estate in the event of his 
death. The discharge of this duty requires 
the services of a fiduciary, either personal or 
corporate. There are countless other situa- 
tions in which either the convenience or 
necessity of the individual requires the serv- 
ices of unbiased, dependable, and permanent 
fiduciary service. It is equally well recog- 
nized that this service can best be rendered 
by a well equipped trust company. With 
these facts accepted, there is no reason why 
the trust company should not employ every 
legitimate means for bringing its services 
to the attention of the public and for per- 
sonally selling that service to the individual 
in need of it. 


Personal Contact Essential 

There is nothing new about the fact that 
business relations are in large measure 
founded upon personal contact. We are all 
influenced more by sentiment than we are 
sometimes willing to admit. Whether it is 
the purchase of a cigar at the cigar store 
or the setting up of a living trust with a 
bank or trust company, in the long run the 


business goes to the institution whose per- 
sonnel makes the strongest appeal to the 
customer or client. Other things being equal, ° 
we do business with the people whom we 
know and like best. Personal solicitation 
intelligently used supplies this essential item 
of personal contact. In my opinion no form 
of trust development expenditure is more 
amply justified than that which is used in 
high grade intelligent, effective personal 
solicitation. 

In most cases the administrative officers 
of the bank are too busy to devote their 
time to the systematic solicitation of new 
business and the persistent following of pro- 
crastinating clients. Their problems are ad- 
ministrative. They do not have the “clos- 
ing” instinct so essential to the salesman. 
They can and should render a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of new business in 
individual cases, but for the most part the 
heavy work of closing the business can most 
advantageously be left to the new business 
representative. 

The essential qualifications of a _ trust 
solicitor are many. Maturity and poise are 
essential. He cannot be of the high pressure 
type and yet he must have the sales ability 
to bring the business into the trust company. 
He must have the ability to overcome the 
prospect’s tendency to procrastinate. Pro- 
crastination is perhaps one of the most com- 
mon of human weaknesses and seems espe- 
cially exemplified in the making of wills and 
the setting up of personal financial arrange- 
ments such as living trusts or life insurance 
trusts. Most men appreciate the necessity 
of putting their personal affairs in order 
and yet there is perhaps no other duty which 
they are so prone to put off. If the sales- 
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man’s work is to be successful, he must be 
able to overcome this tendency to procrasti- 
nate. Energy and persistence combined with 
tact and common sense will usually do the 
work, 

“The Customer Is Always Right” 

In this connection the trust company can 
do no better than to apply the modern de- 
partment store maxim—that the customer 
is always right. He may have a complaint 
against trust companies gene ‘ally through 
some real or fancied lack of attention or 
carelessness which he or some acquaintance 
has suffered at the hands of a fiduciary in- 
stitution. He may wish to make a distri- 
bution of his estate which is impracticable 
or unwise or invalid. The function of the 
successful trust representative, whether he 
be an officer of the bank or a paid solicitor, 
is by all means to avoid attempting to con- 
vince the prospect that his point of view is 
wrong but on the contrary to call attention 
to what the trust company has done for 
others in similar circumstances or to sug- 
gest other means for accomplishing the eli- 
ent’s purposes. 

The solicitor’s technical equipment should 
of course be adequate. He must have a 
working knowledge of the fundamentals of 
probate and inheritance law and of income 
and inheritance taxation. He should sup- 
plement this knowledge of fundamentals with 
the possession of and the ability to make 
ready reference to such data as will enable 
him to supply the client with information 
on the questions that the latter is sure to 
ask in connection with the disposition of his 
affairs. This of course does not mean that 
he should usurp the functions of the lawyer. 


Danger in Sending Out Inexperienced 
Solicitors 

In this connection and also in connection 
With the statement already made that the 
solicitor should be of mature years, I wish 
to emphasize the danger of sending out im- 
mature or inexperienced representatives. To 
a prospective testator or to the person who 
is setting up any kind of a trust the par- 
ticular matter he has in hand is of major 
importance. In some respects it is the most 
important matter of business he has ever 
undertaken. It should be the most impor- 
fant. He has perhaps given it mature and 
thoughtful consideration and he expects the 
same consideration from the institution to 
whom he entrusts the business. If he is 
asked to discuss it with an immature or in- 
experienced representative he is bound to 
conclude either that the institution itself is 
of the same type as its representative or 
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that it considers his business of such little 
consequence that it cannot give it the at- 
tention of its qualified representatives. In 
either event, the institution in particular 
and trust companies in general are bound 
to fall in his estimation. No matter how 
Small an item of prospective business may 
be if it is worth soliciting at all it is worth 
the same care and attention that is given 
to matters that may be considered of greater 
consequence to the company. 

One other essential should be emphasized 
and this applies as well to all other depart- 
ments of the trust company as to that of 
the new business department. That essential 
consists of a thorough appreciation of the 
necessity of keeping the client's affairs in 
the strictest confidence. This necessity is sc 
self-evident that any mention of it woulé 
seem superfluous. Nevertheless, one of the 
criticisms that is sometimes made of trust 
companies is that in the administration of 
a trust by so large an organization, the 
details of the trust must be known to a 
considerable number of individual employees 
and that thoughtless employees are frequent- 
ly guilty of disclosing information that 
should not under any circumstances be di- 
vulged. This unauthorized disclosure of in- 
formation is sometimes done unwittingly, 
but is none the less harmful. So far as the 
hew business representation is concerned, it 
is necessary, of course. before he calls upon 
a prospect that he know whether the pros- 
pect is already a client of the company and 
in what capacity. Beyond this, however, his 
information, except in exceptional cases, need 
not go. The practice which sometimes ob- 
tains of permitting a record of the wills and 
trust agreements on file with the trust com- 
pany to be accessible fo the solicitors gen- 
erally is fraught with real danger to the 
institution and cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. 


Life Insurance Trust Solicitation 

Of the forms of trust service that have 
recently come into public favor the life in- 
surance trust is perhaps the most prolific of 
hew business. This is true not only with 
respect to the intrinsic value of the life 
insurance trusts themselves, but of the col- 
lateral business which they bring to the 
company. Each life insurance trust almost 
invariably brings with it a will. More im- 
portant than this, however, is the good 
will of the life insurance underwriters them- 
Selves. Mention has already been made of 
the value of personal contact in the develop- 
ment of trust business. This is perhaps no 


better emphasized than in the relations now 
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existing between the trust companies and 
the life underwriters. 

The life underwriters appreciate that the 
life insurance trust gives them a tremea- 
dous talking point in the sale of life insur- 
ance. In the course of their business they 
find many of their. clients who have net 
made a will and are in real need of the 
service of a trust company. Whether they 
recommend a particular trust company or 
not, the fact remains that some trust com- 
pany in the locality will get the business 
and the trust company whose personnel has 
the widest and most friendly personal con- 
tact with the underwriters of the commu- 
nity will reap the lion’s share. At the risk 
of repetition, in this connection, let me say 
again that in the long run business goes to 
the institution whose personnel the prospec- 
tive customer knows and likes. We do busi- 
ness with the people we like. If we do busi- 
ness with those we don’t like it is because 
of some compelling necessity which does not 
permit freedom of choice. Other things be- 
ing equal, the fellow we like gets our busi- 
ness. This is as true of the insurance un- 
derwriter as of anyone else. 


Securing Living Trust Business 

The living trust, although fundamentally 
of strong appeal, is less rapid in producing 
results. The advantage of the living trust 
from the point of view of the new business 
department is that it produces immediate 
income, whereas in the case of the will or 
the life insurance trust the trust company 
may have to wait years before reaping the 
fruits of its efforts. The living trust, how- 
ever, has not developed as rapidly as it de- 
serves. 

I have been told by one trust company 
officer, who has had many years’ experience 
in the solicitation of trust business, particu- 
larly in the field of living trusts, that on 
the average it takes him five years to sell 
a man the idea of a living trust. This 
again is in line with the observation already 
made that it takes a long while for the pub- 
lic to make the practical application of a 
new idea. This man stated that when a 
man of wealth who could really profit from 
the use of a living trust is first made ac- 
quainted with the advantages of such an 
arrangement, he is interested in an imper- 
sonal way but regards the idea as having 
no application to his own affairs. To him 
it is interesting information, but of no im- 
mediate personal value. Later, from time 
to time, the subject is again brought to his 
attention and again an occasional flash of 
interest is displayed Dut in many cases fully 


five years have elapsed before the trust 
agreement is finally executed. I do not know 
whether this experience is typical or not. 
It may be that with the increased publicity 
given the advantages of a living trust by 
recent trust company advertising the aver- 
age individual may be more readily sold on 
the advantages of such an arrangement but 
the statement is nevertheless significant in 
its bearing on the necessity for a large meas- 
ure of patience and perseverance on the 
part of the solicitor. 

It is a self-evident fact that no plan of 
business extension and no new business cam- 
paign will be permanently successful unless 
the institution offering it has a real service 
to offer to the community. Herein lies a 
danger which trust companies in their pres- 
ent campaign for hew business must bear 
in mind. The rapid development of trust 
service has caused and will cause a tremen- 
dous expansion in the volume of work to be 
handled by the existing companies. It has 
brought new companies into the field and in 
the smaller communities has resulted in the 
establishment of trust departments in many 
small banks. Most of these will render a 
splendid service to their clients. The dan- 
ger, however, lies in the possibility that in 
the tremendous volume of new work, some 
of it may be carelessly done, with disastrous 
consequences to the estates involved and 
serious and prejudicial results to the cause 
of corporate fiduciary service in general. 
This is a problem which must be faced not 
only by the banking commissioners having 
supervision of the banks and trust companies 
in general but by the organized trust com- 
panies of the country as well. 
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ON COUNCIL OF A. I. B. 

Edward F. Le Breton, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans, has been elected to 
the Executive Council of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. Mr. Le Breton’s can- 
didacy was sponsored by the New Orleans 
Chapter. He has been actively engaged in 
Institute work for seventeen years, holding 
during that period many offices in the New 
Orleans Chapter and serving on several com- 
mittees of the national organization. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed registrar for the stock of 
the Southern Sugar Company. 

Directors of the Brooklyn Trust Company 
recently declared an extra dividend of 8 per 
cent in addition to the regular quarterly div- 
idend of 6 per cent. 














WATCHFUL POLICY IN SELECTING AND HOLDING 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


SECURITIES AFFECTED BY GENERAL ECONOMIC CHANGES 


JOHN C. MECHEM 
Vice-president, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 








(Eprror’s Note: Swift changes in general economic conditions, such as have been 
witnessed in this country during the past decade and now in progress, place upon trust 
companies and banks as fiduciafies the important duty of selecting as well as watching 
securities held for trust estates and which may be affected by such changes. The follow- 
ing comments upon that phase of trust administration are taken from a recent address 
made by Mr. Mechem before the Alabama Bankers Association entitled “The Banker and 


His Trust Department.” ) 


F a trust company is going to keep pace 

with the times, with the growing com- 

plexity of modern business, social and 
economic life, it cannot lie back on the ex- 
euse of lack of specific authority, but must 
be prepared to step forward boldly in the 
exercise of a sound discretion realizing that 
in so doing it is acting as the testator would 
have it act, but fully conscious that if the 
step turns out to be a mistake, its defense 
must lie in the fact that it exercised its best 
judgment on the face of the facts as they 
existed at the moment. We cannot grow; 
we cannot survive; we cannot hope to ob- 
tain and hold the confidence of men of 
affairs if we decline to act where the action 
is necessary on the ground that it may sub- 
ject us to eriticism or liability. 

In consultation with your trust officers 
and your investment officers and your direc- 
tors, too, if you like, lay down a sound and 
definite and conservative investment policy, 
not necessarily as to the particular securi- 
ties which are to be purchased, for they 
must vary from time to time, but carefully 
defining the classes of securities into which 
trust funds are to be put. 

It is impossible to emphasize this too 
strongly, for the very essence of the admin- 
istration of the trust is the investment of 
the funds in securities which are absolutely 
safe, and which yield a regular income. Don’t 
forget that beneficiaries become as depen- 
dent upon the regularity of their income as 
we do on the regularity of our salaries. And 
remember that trusts are created to accrue 
regular rather than large incomes. 

Don’t let your trust department buy any- 
thing but the very, very best. Don’t let them 


be swayed by the immediate needs of bene- 
ficiaries into buying high yield stuff of specu- 
lative character. Don’t let local pride in- 
duce them to invest trust funds in local en- 
terprises whose worth has not yet been es- 
tablished. Insist that the securities they 
purchase shall have a ready market so that 
if, in your discretion, the time ever comes 
when they should be sold, a buyer can be 
found. Don’t travel on the theory that 
since the securities may remain in the trust 
until maturity, marketability is not neces- 
sary. And be ever so sure that no taint of 
institutional self-interest can ever be traced 
to any purchase. Then set up such machin- 
ery so that the final choice of the particular 
securities to be purchased may be passed 
upon by senior officers of your organization. 
This is far too important a matter to re- 
ceive anything but the best judgment which 
your bank contains. 


Investments Affected by Economic Changes 

But more than that, see to it that the se- 
curities which are originally so carefully 
purchased and which at the time of acquisi- 
tion are not only suitable for trust invest- 
ment, but peculiarly suited to the require- 
ments of the particular trust, are not al- 
lowed to lie neglected until changes in the 
general economic situation or in the condi- 
tion of the particular company cause them 
to be no longer suitable for the trust. Right 
here, in my opinion, is the weakest point 
in almost every trust company, the point on 
which we are most susceptible of attack. I 
am entirely confident that the vast majority 
of trust investments are suitable and proper 
at the time that they are made. I know, on 
the other hand, not only from personal ex- 
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perience, but from surveys conducted by our 
Trust Company Division that in many cases 
once these securities are purchased sufficient 
further attention is not paid to them. 


Constant Supervision and Review 

With the vast amount and the great di- 
versity of securities held by the modern trust 
company, their constant supervision and re- 
view is not only a tremendous task, but in- 
volves an expenditure for which there is no 
visible return in the earning statement. And 
vet, how negligible is this expense compared 
with the loss, not only in money, but in pres- 
tige, which the trust company will suffer if 
it is held liable to the beneficiaries on the 
ground that year after year, without exam- 
ination and without review it held securi- 
ties which constantly declined in value. The 
only safeguard, the only protection, is con- 
stant review, and though the expense may 
hurt, see that your trust department makes 
sufficient periodic reviews so that you may 
be assured that you will not be held liable 
for retaining securities long after their suit- 
ability for trust investment has ceased. And 
keep a record of such review so that it can 
always be proved. 


Alert to New Opportunities 

See that your trust department is on the 
alert to new forms of profitable service—to 
new developments in trust company  busi- 
ness; see, for example, that your trust offi- 
cers are alive to the great possibility of the 
insurance trust; and see that they do not 
overlook in particular the value of the form 
of business insurance trust for stockhold- 
ers of closely held corporations under which 
the proceeds of the insurance are used to 
buy out the interest of the deceased stock- 
holder. 


Prepare yourself for the inheritance of a 
going business. Realize fully your limita- 
tions in this regard as well as your advan- 
tages, in order, first, that you may not mis- 
lead the creator of the trust before his death, 
and in order, secondly, that you may not 
mislead yourself, after his death, as to your 
capacity in this regard. I emphasize this 
particularly, because as I see the growth of 
the trust business in various parts of the 
country, I realize not only that this is a 
problem which the trust companies are more 
and more going to face, that it is one of the 
most difficult, if not the most difficult, prob- 
lem with which they can be faced, but that 
its solution is going to be more and more 
the measuring stick by which business men 
will judge the efficiency and value of the 
trust company of the future. 
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cAge and Strength 


ITH its sound and conser- 
vative policies the Citizens 
has attained a position as one of 
the largest banks on the Pacific 
Coast. Your account is invited. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $120,000,000 


CITUZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


BANK 


LOS ANGELES 








AGAIN LEADS IN ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 

For two successive years the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis has received hon- 
orable mention in connection with the an- 
naul Direct Mail Advertising Exhibit, held 
in Philadelphia. Hundreds of prominent ad- 
vertisers of America, both business concerns 
and banks, located throughout the country 
again participated, and the First National 
Bank’s material was among that selected as 
the best. The material was prepared by 
Frank Fuchs, advertising manager of the 
bank who also prepared the material selected 
in 1927. 

The bank received a beautifully engraved 
certificate signed by the four judges of the 
contest, considered the best-known direct 
mail experts in the country. The bank’s ma- 
terial with that of other concerns selected, 
will be known as the “Direct Mail Leader’s 
Exhibit.” which will be shown throughout 
the United States, in the effort to promote a 
greater understanding and appreciation of 
the effectiveness of direct mail advertising. 
The First National Bank in St. Louis, is the 
only bank selected to show in this great 
exhibit. 
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L[nterstate Service 


This institution is serving out of town banks 
by helping them with their commercial and 
financial requirements, not only in the City 


of New York but all over the world. 


This service is broad in scope and includes: 
collections, credit advice, supplying invest- 


ment information, issuing letters of credit,etc. 


We cordially invite you to 
write us or call on us at your 


convenience. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


George S. Silzer, President 
Main Office: 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Franklin at Hudson Street 110th Street at Broadway 
130 West 42nd Street 96 East 170 Street 


Lexington Avenue at 60th Street Wadsworth Avenue at 181st Street 
216-19 Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village, L. I. 





Member Federal Reserve System 


Resources over $50,000,000 Capital and Surplus and Undivided Profits over $7,000,000 
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TESTAMENTARY WRITING REVEALS PECULIAR 
STREAKS OF HUMAN NATURE 


INSTANCES OF HUMOR, PHILOSOPHY AND PREJUDICE SHOWN IN WILLS 


ALBERT S. BROOKS 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, The United States National Bank, Denver, Colorado 





Routine and arduous duties of trust. offi- 
cers are sometimes relieved by eccentric and 
amusing provisions written in wills which 
come under their observation. When such 
instructions are contrary to statutory re- 
strictions or the instrument is not properly 
executed, then complications arise. But 
where the requirements comply with the law 
and rights to distribute property after death, 
the executor is under obligation to carry out 
such provisions, however unusual or bizarre 
they may sometimes be. 

An eccentric testator, having been told 
that so long as the proper formalities re- 
quired by the law of wills were complied 
with, it was immaterial whether the will 
Was written on paper, parchment, canvas or 
wood, elected to write his on his door. The 
executors had therefore no choice but to have 
the door unscrewed from its hinges and ¢ar- 
ried into court for probate before it could 
he administered. 

A will was recently filed in Massachusetts 
written on brown wrapping paper. It was 
admitted to probate and an estate of some 
$50,000 was disposed of. <A strange docu- 
ment was filed as a will in Pittsburgh. <A 
man named Robert McElroy, after being fa- 
tally injured by a freight train, scribbled 
on a ecard torn from a freight car, “Mary. 
all I have is yours.” After writing the will 
McElroy signed the letter “R” but was un- 
able to finish and other trainmen completed 
the signature. The will was duly proved and 
admitted to probate. 

A will must be dated and the date may 
be of importance, since wills must be exe- 
cuted according to statutory requirements 
then existing. The place of execution of a 
will should be set forth. Wills of real prop- 
erty must be executed according to the re- 
quirements of the jurisdiction where the land 
is situated. Not long ago a case was re- 
ported of a will drawn in Michigan: the 
testator owned property in Michigan and also 
in Missouri and South Carolina. The will 





had but two witnesses. It was effective in 
Michigan and Missouri, but in South Caro- 
lina, where three witnesses are required, it 
Was inoperative. In New Mexico, however 
this difficulty has been overcome by a statu- 
tory provision to the effect that a will ex- 
ecuted in a foreign jurisdiction sufficient to 
convey the title to real estate in such juris- 
diction is valid in this state to the same ex- 
tent as in the jurisdiction where made. 


Ashes Scattered to Four Winds 

John W. Wallace of Brooklyn died in 1909; 
his will contained the following provisions, 
which it is reported were literally carried 
out: “J direct that my body be placed in a 
pine bor not to cost more than five dollars; 
placed in an erpress wagon and taken to a 
crematory; that after cremation the ashes 
shall be scattered in a field. The entire cost 
of the disposal of my body is not to exceed 
$50. My reason is, that I believe that a man 
gets out of life all that he is entitled to, ae- 
cording to the amount of brain and energy 
he puts into it, and when he dies, should not 
occupy ground that may be needed for high- 
ways, or for planting corn, or for any other 
purpose that future generations may have 
for it. I believe that when I die my money, 
if IT have any, should go to those dependent 
upon me, and not into an expensive coffin 
and flowers.” 

An English farmer inserted in his will his 
written wish that “as he was about to take 
a thirty vears’ nap, his coffin might be sus- 
pended from a beam in his barn, and by no 
means nailed down.” He, however, permit- 
ted it to be locked, provided a hole were 
made in the side through which the key 
might be pushed, so that he might let him- 
self out when he awoke. However, as his 
death took place in 1720, and in 1750 he 
showed no signs of waking, his nephew, who 
inherited his property, after allowing him 
one vear’s grace, caused a hole to be dug 
and had the coffin put into it. 
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Settling the Irish Question With Whiskey 

An English gentleman, who had from his 
earliest years been educated with the most 
violent prejudices against the Irish, came, 
when advanced in life, to inherit a consider- 
able property in the county of Tipperary, but 
under the express condition that he should 
reside on the land. To this decree he very 
reluctantly conformed, but his feelings 
toward he natives only grew more bitter in 
consequence. At his death some years after, 
his executors were extremely surprised on 
opening his will to find the following pro- 
visions, which the testator thought would 
settle the Irish question which was a very 
popular subject at the time: 

“T give and bequeath the annual sum of 
ten pounds, to be paid in perpetuity out of 
my estate, for the following purpose. It is 
my will and pleasure that this sum shall be 
spent in the purchase of a certain quantity 
of the liquor called whisky, and it shall be 
publicly given out that a certain number of 
persons, Irish only, not to exceed twenty, 
who may choose to assemble in the cemetery 
in which I shall be interred, on the anniver- 
sary of my death, shall have the same dis- 
tributed to them. Further, it is my desire 
that each shall receive it by half-a-pint at a 
time till the whole is consumed, each being 
likewise provided with a stout oaken stick 
and a knife, and that they shall drink it all 
on the spot. Knowing what I know of the 
Trish character, my conviction is, that with 
these materials given, they will not fail to 
destroy each other, and in this manner the 
Trish question will be settled.” 

A county newspaper some years ago re- 
corded the death of a Major Hook, and spoke 
of him as “ a singular character.” His wife 
had become entitled to a life annuity, be- 
queathed to her in these ambiguous terms: 
“And the same shall be paid to her as long 
as she is above ground.” When, therefore, 
the good lady died, her husband very natu- 
rally objected to forfeit this income by put- 
ting her below ground; and ingeniously de- 
vised a mode of keeping her in a room which 
he allotted “to her sole and separate use,” 
placing a glass case over her remains. For 
thirty years he thus prolonged his enjoyment, 
if not of his wife’s society, at least of her 
income. 


Prejudiced Against Human Beings 
The will of a resident of Denver recently 
filed for probate, after providing that his 
dog be given the best of care as long as it 
lived, left the remainder of his estate, 
amounting to something in excess of $100,- 
000, to the Colorado State Board of Child 


and Animal Protection “to afford relief to 
hungry, thirsty, abused and neglected cattle, 
horses, dogs and cats in Denver and Color- 
ado at large.” The will specifically provided 
that “no part of my estate is to be spent upon 
human beings.’”’ In view of the fact that the 
Colorado State Board of Child and Animal 
Protection, as indicated by its name, takes 
care not only of animals but also of children, 
the will has been attacked by the relatives 
of the deceased on the ground that the State 
Board was not competent to accept this leg- 
acy. The question of the validity of the pro- 
visions of the will is now pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Colorado. 

Here is a will of a woman-hater. The 
words are as follows: “I beg that my ex- 
ecutors will see that I am buried where there 
is no woman interred, either to the right or 
to the left of me. Should this not be prac- 
ticable in the ordinary course of things, I 
direct that they purchase three graves and 
bury me in the middle one of the three, leav- 
ing the others unoccupied.” 

A spinster of New York desired that all 
the money she should die possessed of might 
be employed in building a church in her na- 
tive city, but stipulated that her remains 
should be cremated and mixed up in the 
mortar used for fixing the first stone. 

An old bachelor on dying left the whole 
of his property to three ladies to whom he 
had proposed marriage and who had refused 
him. The reason for this bequest he stated 
was that by their refusal he owed to them 
all his earthly happiness. 


Dance Music for Funeral Procession 

Within the past sixty days the bank with 
which I am connected probated the will of 
a manufacturer of dance floor wax, who had 
lived in Denver for over thirty years, which 
will contained the following provisions: 
That the deceased be dressed in his evening 
dress suit, with the Masonic and Elks pins 
on both lapels of his coat; that there should 
be no cut flowers as the deceased preferred 
potted plants which could be replanted on 
his grave. After the services a brass band 
was to head the funeral procession to the 
cemetery. The will further provided as fol- 
lows. “The music on the march to the cem- 
etery shall not be of the solemn dirge na- 
ture, but when the band starts down the 
street at the head of my funeral procession, 
I want the band to play lively two-step mu- 
sic. The band is to go all the way to the 
cemetery and to be taken in a bus and to 
play the entire time on the trip to the cem- 
etery (of course allowing time for the musi- 
cians to rest). At the grave the solemn mu- 
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Many wills have been probated containing March will be maintained. 
express directions as to the disposition of The Bankers Trust Company hits a high 
the remains of the deceased. It will be re- mark in its summary of assets and deposits. 
called that the late Florence Nightingale by As of July 2d, assets total $734,425,404, which 
her will left her body for dissection and the includes $91,089,384 cash on hand and in 
cause of medical science. In many wills the banks; $75,025,335 U. S. Government securi- 
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bequeathed to medical societies. In fact, a bonds at market value, $23,543,620; other 
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doctors, have passed under its provision. $26,299,260. Deposits aggregate $552,401,755. 
The will of a very prominent Jewish doctor ss a 
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he used for demonstrating purposes in the 
Department of Anatomy. All expense inci- 
dent to embalming, dissecting and shipping 
my skeleton to the Jerusalem University 
shall be paid by my estate.” The provisions 
of this will were carried out to the letter. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY STATEMENT 
SHOWS LARGE CAPITAL STRUCTURE 
The first financial statement issued by the 

Bankers Trust Company of New York since 

the recent issue of 50,000 shares of new capi- 

tal stocks shows combined capital of $100,- 

000,000. This is divided as follows: capital, 

$25,000,000; surplus fund, $50,000,000, and 

undivided profits, $25,000,000. It is expected 





credit $26,688,682. Deposits amount to $274,- 
339,748. Capital is $14,000,000; surplus and 
net profits $39,649,076. 


BANK OF AMERICA REGISTERS GAINS 
Since the consolidation of the Bowery and 
East River National Bank and the Commer- 
cial Exchange Bank with the Bank of Amer- 
ica National Association of New York on 
April 30, the latter has scored a gain of 
$16,000,000 in deposits. The July 2d state- 
ment shows total deposits of $315,8338,902; 
capital of $25,000,000; surplus $35,000,000, 
and undivided profits of $2,010,991. Re- 
sources total $406,998,539, an increase of over 
$13,000,000 since the consolidation. 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax Law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to corporate 
fiduciaries throughout the country. 


a Aa A 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Joseph F. McCloy, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, John L. McMaster, 27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
Julian D. Dusenbury, Greenville, So. Carolina 
Ralph W. Smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Inheritance Tax Attorney for California, 1921-1925. 

William E. Kleinsorge....... People’s Bank Building................. Sacramento, Cal. 
Colorado........ ESS A rey SS eee Denver, Colo. 
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Delaware........ Charles C. Keedy.. OS Se err . Wilmington, Del. 
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HOW THE TRUST COMPANY IDEA HAS PROSPERED 








CROSS SECTIONS FROM PROBATE COURT AND VITAL STATISTICS 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
Vice-president and Associate Trust Officer, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 





The decade between 1820-30 was the ger- 
mination period of the trust company idea. 
The past 100 years have witnessed the 
growth of the idea, a new branch shooting 
forth about once every generation. Now at 
the end of the century the plant, like the 
orange trees of California and Florida with 
blossoms and green fruit and ripe fruit all 
together in both the flowering and the fruit- 
ing and harvesting stage, with most of the 
harvest of a century’s effort still to be gath- 
ered. 

Figures do not tell us a complete story of 
this century of trust service. They tell us 
that there are hearly 2,800 trust companies 
in the United States, but not how many are 
doing trust business; that since 1918 neariy 
1.300 of the national banks have assumed 
trust powers, but not how many of these 
are actually exercising these powers; that 
the resources of the trust companies have 
attained the stupendous total of 21 billion 
dollars, but not the value of the properties 
now held in trust by these companies—an 
unpublished total far in excess of the re- 
sources of the companies themselves. 

A question that we all should like to have 
answered is: After a century of holding 
themselves out to render trust service, to 
what extent are the trust companies doing 
the trust business of this country? I do not 
ask the same question about national banks 
because they have entered the trust field only 
since 1918. I am not able to answer che 
question for the United States as a whole, 
but I can report with some degree of assur- 
ance for one State—North Carolina—and 
perhaps that may be accepted as a_ cross- 
section of the country. 


Trust Service to General Population 

At the First Southern Trust Conference 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., on April 21, last, I 
reported the results of a recent study of the 
probate court records and vital statistics of 
North Carolina which revealed that seventy- 
four adults out of every 100 leave estates too 
small to require the services of an executor 
or administrator; that twenty-six out of 


every 100 leaving estates make a will; and 
that five persons out of every 100 who make 
a will name a trust company or bank execu- 
tor. If five out of 100 appear to be a small 
proportion for corporate executorships, re- 
member that there are 800,000 individuals to 
600 trust companies and banks eligible to 
appointment, that only a small proportion of 
the 600 are seeking or accepting appoint- 
ments, that of the ninety-three trust compa- 
nies in the state only twenty-eight reported 
a trust officer, and that twelve of the twenty- 
eight trust officers held their trust officershir 
in connection with an office in the banking 
department. 

These figures are for the total adult popu- 
lation of the state—men and women, white 
and colored, those with small and those with 
large estates. When one takes into account 
that perhaps less than fifty trust companies 
and banks in competition with S00,000  in- 
dividuals received 5 per cent of the appoint- 
ments to executorships in 1927, he must be 
impressed that trust companies and banks 
are meeting with distinct favor in the field 
of trust service. 


Statistics on Appointments Under Wills 

Since the Chattanooga Conference the re- 
sults of a still more impressive study in 
North Carolina have been tabulated. To 429 
of the representative citizens of that state— 
not all of them wealthy but all of them sub- 
stantial people in their respective communi- 
ties—were put these two questions, namely: 
Have you made a will? and, Have you ap- 
pointed a trust company executor? If the 
replies of these 429 may be accepted as typi- 
cal—and such was the purpose of the study 
—we find that forty-six out of every 100 of 
such substantial citizens of North Carolina 
have made a will; and that twenty-four out 
of every 100 who have made a will have 
named a trust company executor. 

Out of the general adult population twenty- 
six out of every 100 with estates make a 
will; out of the selected group of citizens 
forty-six out of every 100 make a will; which 
must impress one with the fact that success- 
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ful men and women realize the importance 
of making a will. Out of the general adult 
population five out of every 100 who make a 
will name a corporate executor; out of the 
selected group of citizens twenty-four out of 
every 100 who make a will name a corporate 
executor; which must impress one with the 
fact that successful men and women are 
turning to trust companies and banks to a 
remarkable degree to settle their estates. 


NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED BY 
LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 

The fact that discriminating investors in 
real estate mortgage securities prefer the 
issues of conservative old companies is evi- 
denced by the record made by the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company of New York during the 
past six months, which has been the most 
successful six months’ period in the history 
of the organization. Sales of guaranteed 
mortgages during this period, including ex- 
tensions, amounted to $53,114,216 with net 
gain in outstanding guaranteed mortgages 
of $19,250,548. Gross earnings for the first 
half of 1928 were $2,388,455 and net profits 
$1,479,744 as compared with $1,264,562 for 
the first half of 1927 and of $1,118,885 for 
the first half of 1926. 

Since the Lawyers Mortgage Company was 
organized thirty-five years ago it has guar- 
anteed $1,067,461,749 of mortgages, of which 
$710,149,899 have been paid in full, leaving 
outstanding $357,311,850. Total outstanding 
guaranteed mortgages are limited to twenty 
times the capital and surplus which amounts 
to $19,000,000 and with undivided profits of 
$372,596. No mortgages are made outside 
of New York and environs and loans never 
exceed 66 per cent of value of mortgaged 
property and average about 57 per cent. 

The guaranteed mortgages of this com- 
pany are especially adapted to investments 
of trust funds. Of outstanding mortgages 
there are $26,016,000 held by trust compa- 
nies; $57,450,000 held by trustees; $55,302,- 
959 by savings banks and $147,822,000 held 
by individuals. 


The General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion received authorization for opening a 
branch office in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Peter D. Kline, former vice-president of 
the American Public Utilities Company, has 
become a vice-president of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Trust Company. 

The National City Bank of New York has 
opened its twenty-seventh branch in the new 
Consolidated Gas Company building at 135 
East Fourteenth street and is known as the 
Fourteenth Street Branch. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


It will help you ££, 
up fingncia ly Z 
: VP YU} 


ANY households are still trying 

to pull themselves up financially 
by their own boot straps, with the 
usual result—no gain in altitude. 


The safe and sane method to 
advance is to climb aboard a house- 
hold budget. It is the start of a 
journey which you want to make. 


We have sent thousands of our 
budget sheets to thoughtful Ameri- 
can husbands and wives who are on 
their way to a more secure and hap- 
pier method of living. 


We shall be glad to send you, 
without charge, the John Hancock 
Budget Sheet. It will help you 
whether you already have an ac- 
counting system or not. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE your Home 
Budget Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover 
postage. 


SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 
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BRANCH BANKING IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN ECONOMIC 
DEMAND AND TRENDS 


H. ENNIS JONES 
Vice-president, Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NQUESTIONABLY the most impor- 
tant piece of legislature passed by 
the 69th Congress was the McFadden- 
Pepper Bill, which, among its provisions ex- 
tended indeterminately the charters of our 
Federal Reserve banks and also authorized 


national banks to maintain branches in 
states where branch banking is permitted, 
providing of course that the branch was 
actually in operation at the time the bill 


was passed. It may be safely looked upon 
the forerunner of additional legislation 
which will be inevitable as the underlying 
principles of branch banking becomes better 
understood. Branch banking is authorized 


as 


by law in seventeen states, prohibited in 
twenty-nine states, and the laws are silent 
in two states. The opinion on this great 


question in nineteen states is favorable in 
various degrees and in twenty-seven states 
it is reported as either unfavorable or not 
definitely crystallized. In this country when- 
ever we think of branch banking our 
thoughts naturally turn to the state of Cali- 
fornia where branch banking is widely dis- 
tributed and now accepted as inevitable. The 
law of 1909 authorized banks and trust com- 
panies with California state charters to 
open branches anywhere in the state, sub- 
ject to the approval of the banking depart- 
ment. For the first ten years that this law 
was in operation there was very little de- 
velopment of branch banking, however from 
1920 on it has been very rapid until today 
the Bank of Italy National Trust and Sav- 
ings Association has 289 branches, the ma- 
jority of which were acquired through con- 


solidation. Several of our states in which 
branch banking is now authorized by law 


have limited its expansion to the city or 
county in which the parent office is located 
and in many instances this serves the pur- 
pose very adequately. 

Some of the opponents of branch banking 
claims that this practice takes money from 
the communty and that there is a lack of 
personal touch and understanding. Neither 
of which are as serious as. pictured if true, 


but they are not true because the branch 
bank is usually backed with sufficient re- 
sources to adequately accommodate the large 
commercial borrowers in the community who 
would otherwise be forced to seek credit 
from sources other than the local bank, thus 
actually bringing money into the commu- 
nity instead of taking it out. Branch bank- 
ing when extended through the country fa- 
cilitates the transfer of funds from place to 
place to take care of crop movements and 
seasonal demands that are well known to 
every banker. It affords greater protection 
to stockholders and depositors because it per- 
mits a more diversified discrimination in 
the purchase of securities under expert guid- 
ance. Credit, either individual or corporate, 
may be obtained just as readily through a 
branch bank through the main office of 
any bank, that providing of course the 
applicant is entitled to it. 

the day of the specialist in 
every walk of life—and this is particularly 
true of banking. Many banks cannot afford 
to maintain a staff of experts which are 
necessary to operate the larger financial in- 
stitutions and while banks have been 
calling upon their correspondent or city de- 
pository for the investment of surplus funds 
and supplying credit when necessary, never- 
theless the tendency on the part of some of 
the larger banks is to realize that the service 
rendered many of their correspondents is 
out of all proportion to the revenue derived 
from their accounts. This will eventually 
lead to a readjustment which will tend to 
reduce the profits of the small bank. 

This is the day of specialization and con- 
solidation and without the future develop- 
ment and extension of branch banking pro- 
cedure, the real value of the grouping to- 
gether the resources of our great banks can- 
not be fully realized. It is only logical to 
expect that the progress of banking in the 
older countries, that have traveled the same 
road before us, shall be repeated to a cer- 
tain extent in the United States.—(From ad- 
dress at annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking at Philadelphia.) 
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A Leading New England Bank 





ORIGINAL CHARTER 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 
tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 
Is Invited 


THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
Resources $125,000,000 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

At the recent annual convention of the 
New York State Bankers Association, held 
at Upper Saranac, N. Y., the following offi- 
cers and new committee members were 
elected: Michael H. Cahill, president of the 
Utica National Bank & Trust Company was 
named president to succeed John McHugh. 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Chase National Bank. Arthur W. Loasby, 
president of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York was selected to serve as vice- 


president. W. H. Radcliff, secretary and 
treasurer of the Rockland County Trust 
Company, Nyack, was chosen treasurer to 


succeed J. M. Kinney, vice-president of the 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 

Two new members of the executive coun- 
cil were elected: John McHugh, of the Chase 
National Bank, and William A. Boyd, First 
National Bank of Ithaca. Member of the 
executive council to fill the unexpired term 
of Carleton A. Chase: R. J. Buck and Wil- 
liam H. Sautelle, People’s Trust Company, 
Binghamton. 

Samuel M. Johnson, of the Lockport Ex- 


change Trust Company was elected vice- 
president of the Trust Company Division, 
A. B. A., to represent New York. 





INCREASED CAPITAL FOR NATIONAL 
NEWARK & ESSEX 

The directors of the National Newark and 
Kssex Banking Company of Newark, N. J., 
and the associated Newark and Essex Necit- 
rities Corportion have proposed an increase 
of five thousand shares of bank stock and 
five thousand shares of the Securities Com- 
pany’s The stock will be sold in 
units of $3820, $300 to increase the capital 
and surplus of the bank and §20 for the 
capital stock of the Securities Company. 
This will make a total increase of $1,500,- 
000 to the capital and surplus of the bank 
and $100,000 to the capital of the Securities 
Company, which brings the capital and sur- 
plus of the bank above $5,500,000 and the 
Securities Company above $1,000,000. 

Chas. L. Farrell, the president, states that 
the increase would establish a larger ratio 
of capital assets to the deposits, which have 
been increasing rapidly, and would permit 
investment in the building of new buildings 
for several branches which are under con- 
sideration for different sections of Newark. 


stock. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed agent for voting trust 
certificates of F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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Semi-Annual Report of the 


[ AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


Capital and Surplus $19,000,000 RICHARD M. HURD, President 


July 1, 1928 


The past six months have been the most successful in the history of the Company, 
the Sales of Guaranteed Mortgages, including Extensions, being $53,114,216, and the net 
gain in Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages being $19,250,548. 


Since the Lawyers Mortgage Company was organized, it has guaranteed $1,067,461,749 
of Mortgages, of which $710,149,899 have been paid in full, leaving now outstanding 
$357,311,850. 


The Gross Earnings and Net Profits of the Company for the first half of the past three 
years are as follows: 








1928 1927 1926 

Gross Marnincs.......... 66. 02545% $2,388,455 $2,053,467 $1,844,175 

PROBE ERs. ne lw een 908,711 788,905 725,290 

Net Profits............. $1,479,744 $1,264,562 $1,118,885 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 

New York Mortgages.........$15,567,646.86 Capital......................, $11,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . 800,517.77 Surplus................. 8,000,000.00 
Company’s Office Buildings, Undivided Profits............. 372,596.47 
SSRIS ee ran. Sten cetera 2,271,186.93 Mortgages Sold—Not Delivered 28,800.00 
MNS Fo eS ee Sis A rae seater 1,524,802.83 Reserve for Taxes, Etc........ 762,757.92 
$20,164,154.39 $20,164,154.39 


The Guaranteed Mortgages of the Company—legal! for Savings Banks, Trustees, etc.— 
are divided among its customers as follows: 








See aRRE Ie ER REE Se i oh, YA sigs guyinlo oud oie duelaiw ade dew $ 55,302,959 
Bo MSUPANCE COMBATIOS. . 2 6. o6 od rose cb co edades ee aaek 31,332,280 
SNALTST, Sa OOS (hhh ro a 26,016,025 
667 Charitable Institutions...... te eater ares eae, 39,387,860 
RNIN Sa Sag fy ough Sav lasshls, sees 5 Gh ka aay vase, Sug Wena KOM aye 57,450,114 
rere NWR EE ATR E REI S 528 05 S00 cscostsosics wo wil bev hads ok Bnd bud Gud GA AH g, gO Derdaye 147,822,612 
20,263 $357,311,850 


The Company’s accounts have been certified by The Audit Company of New York. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Cecil C. Evers George A. Hurd 

Julian P. Fairchild Richard M. Hurd 
Frederic J. Fuller A. Henry Mosle 

Robert Walton Goelet Robert L. Pierrepont 
Charles P. Howland Thomas N. Rhinelander 


John W. Ahern 
Howard S. Borden 
Guy Cary 

Frederic R. Coudert 
Edward DeWitt 


Samuel Riker, Jr. 
Park A. Rowley 

Henry L. Stimson 
William I. Walter 
Bronson Winthrop 


Detailed report in pamphlet form mailed on request 


56 Nassau St., New York 
161-01 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 
17 Prospect Ave., Mt. Vernon 
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NEW ENGLAND’S 


LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 


MARITIME New é€ngland 


7. year 1780 saw the beginning of the American merchant marine. For the next sixty years the 


names, “Boston and Salem, stood for Yankee trade and Yankee ships. The keels of New England 
ships furrowed the wide expanses of the Atlantic and Pacific, and in the ports of the Orient — 
Canton, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Calcutta — New England ships and skippers were a familiar sight. 


@,New ENGLAND’s understanding of ture and fabric of American shipping. 


foreign trade did not come by accident. 


Her ports are hundreds of 
miles nearer Europe. Her 
docks have direét rail con- 
nection with every part of 
the Nation, and in the new 
age of power-driven ships 
New England is doing her 
part to maintain the struc- 


Manufacturers and merchants seeking 


new markets abroad have 
not only these physical 
advantages of location and 
transportation, but in the 
Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany they have at their 
disposal a foreign banking 


service to meet every need. 


The Foreign “Department of this Company is thoroughly equipped to handle collections, 
issue commercial credits, and finance exports and imports anywhere 


Capital, $15,000,000 


Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD COLONY 


TRusT COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


© 1928 
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BANK ADVERTISING MUST KEEP PACE WITH NEW TRENDS 


MARJORIE E. SCHOEFFEL 
Asst. Secretary and Asst. Treasurer, the Plainfield Trust Company of New Jersey 


As business methods change and improve, 
so must advertising. It is easy to see the 
new trend that financial advertising is tak- 
ing—it is not so easy to see where it will 
take us. The problem of the financial adver- 
tiser today differs from that of even a few 
years ago. The United States as a nation is 
thrifty, but the public to which banks are 
appealing is a more highly educated one than 
ever before. Our public is no longer saving to 
buy an umbrella for the rainy day—it is buy- 
ing a closed car to keep off the rain instead. We 
advertisers offer 3 and 4 per cent on savings 
—how can our advertisements compete with 
the higher rates of building and loan asso- 
ciations, guaranteed mortgages and other in- 
vestments unless our copy be corresponding- 
ly good and convincing? 

What chance has the average bank ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper today next to an 
advertisement featuring movies, theaters, the 
latest sport roadster and a thousand other 
Ways to spend money? The answer is that 
the average advertisement has no chance. 
The financial advertisement that is attract- 
ing and keeping business is above the aver- 
ge. 

It is encouraging to remember that the 
same psychology that sold goods 50 years ago 
sells them today—but the same advertising 
methods will not sell them. You remember 
the lost horse that was found by the village 
half-wit who explained his success by say- 
ing: “I just thought where I would go if I 
were a horse,” and so, if you and I are to 
write financial copy today, we must think 
where we would go if we were the people, 
not if we were the bankers. We must think 
big and write simply—we must temper our 
enthusiasm with balance based upon knowl- 
edge and experience. In one of his cam- 
paigns against the Austrians, Napoleon said: 
“By the first of June I shall be in Vienna.” 
“Perhaps,” said one of his generals doubt- 
fully. “It is not a question of ‘perhaps’ ” 
replied Napoleon, “it is a question of prepa- 
ration.” Just so, research, study and care- 
ful preparation are imperative if financial 
advertising is to keep pace. 

Let us assume right now that you and I 
are responsible for the advertising of some 


bank. Let us look at our problem from every 
angle. We know from our textbooks and 
from experience that an advertisement must 
attract attention, create desire and arouse 
action. We know that copy is fundamental ; 
that how we convey the message, through 
what medium—newspaper, folder or personal 
letter—is of utmost importance; that no mat- 
ter how convincing our message may be, if 
our printing is not good and the layout ex- 
pertly done, it will not reach its mark. Yet 
too often another important element is over- 
looked, that of competing for time to be read. 
How is a bank advertisement to secure seri- 
ous reader interest plus action when received 
in the same mail with a full-page, three-color 
process folder sent out by a local automobile 
company, and a perfectly executed circular 
of a real estate broker showing a house that 
most of us want? 

“Successful bank advertising,” Says one 
banker, “is 90 per cent successful bank and 
10 per cent successful advertising.” Bank 
advertising is often superior to the service 
it sells, the advance notices are better than 
the show, which brings to mind the story of 
a man who asked: “Who writes the adver- 
tisements for the bank?’ “I don’t know,” his 
friend replied, “but I’m sure it isn’t the same 
man that makes the loans.” In other words, 
we must square promise with performance. 


” 


CHECK PROTECTION DEVICE TO MEET 
ALL REQUIREMENTS 

One of the features of the check protection 
device manufactured by the Todd Con:pany 
is that models are provided to meet varying 
requirements of banks, business houses, in- 
dustries and also individuals. The different 
models are known as the Exactly, the Double 
Quick, the Thorobred and the Peerless, Jr. 
For private checking accounts the Personal 
Protectograph is in use everywhere. The suc- 
cess of these check protection devices is €vi- 
denced by the fact that over a million pro- 
tectographs are in service in sixty-four na- 
tions, protecting many kinds of cunretcy. 
For banks which write checks by the’ thou- 
sands the Super-Speed Protectograph has 
come to be recognized as the last word in 
speed, economy and protection. 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS ) 


Our short» term obligations 

have beens purchased by more | 

than, six thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits : $52,156,000 








ALEXANDER DUNBAR 

The recent death of Alexander Dunbar, 
vice-president and cashier of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A., brings a sense of personal 
loss to a host of friends in banking commu- 
nities throughout the country. His genial 
disposition and unfailing courtesy to all 
brought him the affectionate regard of his 
associates. He was vice-president vf the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association: a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association and a former president 
of the Clearing House Section of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association. 


—— 


Mr. Dunbar began his banking career as a 
messenger in the National Exchange Bank of 
Steubenville, O., and in 1905 became treas- 
urer of the Moreland Trust Company. Later 
he became treasurer of the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company and cashier of the Ex- 
change National Bank in 1910, then assum- 
ing his position with the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A. He was prominent in charitable and 
civie work in Pittsburgh, serving as treasurer 
of the Associated Charities, a trustee of the 
Educational Fund, and with a number of 
other organizations. ALEXANDER DUNBAR t 
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SEPARATING THE “WHEAT FROM THE CHAFF” IN 
ACCEPTANCE OF ACCOUNTS 


WHAT ANALYSIS DISCLOSES AS TO SOURCES OF PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


VIRGIL D. ALLEN, Jr. 
Assistant Vice-president, First Bank and Trust Company, Utica N. Y. 





(Epiror’s Note: IJndiscriminate and hectic competition for banking accounts is giv- 
ing way to realization that accumulations of new business must be measured, not by 
volume, but by tests of permanence and profit. Some of the schemes for attracting new 
commercial and savings accounts, which have had considerable following, are being dis- 
carded and more sensible methods are being substituted. The following paper derives 
particular interest because of the facts disclosed by surveys and analyses.) 


WELL-KNOWN statistical organiza- 

tion after a country-wide survey of 

representative banks has found that 
out of every one hundred customers carry- 
ing checking accounts, 30 have average bal- 
ances of $1,000 and over; 1S have average 
balances of less than $1,000 and over $250; 
while 52 maintain unprofitable balances. Of 
the 52. accounting for those who do_ busi- 
ness with other departments of the bank, 
and those who may be induced to use other 
services, 36 will remain a source of loss. 

This survey has shown that one-third of 
the commercial department customers of the 
average bank carry unprofitable balances and 
cannot be induced to use other services to 
make up the deficiency. There are those 
who claim that more than 50 per cent of the 
average bank’s commercial depositors are 
carried at a loss and perhaps such figures 
consider the commercial department alone 
without relation to savings, trust and safe 
deposit services. If we take the most con- 
servative estimate, however, the fact re- 
mains that the bank that does not enforce 
stop-loss charges suffers a constant loss of 
earnings. 

In 1917 three banks in a large Eastern 
city made an analysis of their commercial 
accounts and began making stop-loss charges. 
At that time the average balance on these 
accounts was $186. Today the average bal- 
ance approximates $1,280. This change was 
brought about by an increase in balances by, 
at least, 25 per cent of their customers, to- 
gether with withdrawal of small accounts 
by depositors who were not willing to keep 
profitable balances or pay stop-loss charges. 

Last year the three banks mentioned 
earned an average of almost 2 per cent on 
demand deposits and during the first three 


years the new system was in effect the 
stop-loss charges enabled these banks to earn 
an amount equal to their dividend require- 
ments. When we stop to consider the fact 
that banks which give no heed to the ques- 
tion of unprofitable balances earn between 
1%, per cent and 14% per cent per year on 
demand money, or an average of 1 per cent 
as compared with the 2 per cent which the 
three banks mentioned earned, the question 
of stop-loss charges becomes a very impor- 
tant consideration when one is planning a 
bank’s efforts for profitable new business. 


How to Build Up Unprofitable Accounts 

After analysis has revealed what is and 
what is not a profitable account in the com- 
mercial department and after a policy has 
been established, most effective work in se- 
curing new business of this type may be 
done through the aid of officers, directors, 
stockholders, employees and customers of the 
bank. Some claim that 90 per cent of a 
bank’s new business comes through these 
groups and most of us are familiar with 
the various methods used to gain their co- 
operation. Effective work can also be done 
by personal solicitation of prospects with 
whom the bank has no contact through any 
of these groups, but with the thought con- 
stantly in mind that business must be se- 
cured on a profitable basis. 

Competition is the “life of trade” but 
many believe that competition has in many 
cases in the banking business gone too far. 
This has been noticeable where rates of in- 
terest paid on demand and time money have 
cut down a bank’s earnings to the point 
where capital, surplus and undivided profits 
alone provide dividends for stockholders. 


In considering a profitable market for our 
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savings department we are confronted with 
a problem of separating the “wheat from 
the chaff.” Checking accounts can be made 
to pay their own way from the time they 
are opened, but it is hard to conceive a 
practical plan that will put all savings ac- 
counts on the same basis. We know that the 
depositor whose account is overactive or 
short lived or below a certain balance is not 
profitable, if we consider savings accounts 
without reference to other services used. 
Expense of opening and maintaining many 
of these accounts offsets their earnings and 
yet we must have faith because we know 
from experience that it is impossible to tell 
in advance what accounts will accumulate 
desirable balances and what accounts will 
never pay their keep. 

The desire to secure better types of sav- 
ings accounts has been shown by employee 
contests which require initial deposits of five 
dollars or more instead of one dollar as in 
the past. Efforts to cultivate new savings 
depositors by direct mail and personal con- 
tact with the hope of inducing them to 
build up their balances, are also evidences 
of tendency to consider profits and the obli- 
gation of the bank to teach thrift more im- 
portant than mere yolume. 


Trust Development 


In seeking a profitable market for the 
services of the trust department it is a well 
established fact that the best prospects can 
be found among the bank’s customers. Of 
course the limits banks should set in seeking 
trust business must be determined individu- 
ally. A survey has shown, however, that 
the number of banks seeking to administer 
estates below $10,000 declines very rapidly 
and most trust companies prefer to concen- 
trate their efforts on prospects who have 
more property. 

While a bank’s efforts for trust business 
should be made along the lines of least re- 
sistance among its own clientele, there is 
good reason for including as prospects the 
names of prosperous townsmen who may 
not be on the customer list. Sales resistance 
will be greater, but a certain number of 
sales may be made just as new customers 
are directed to other departments of the 
bank daily through the efforts of various 
groups friendly to the institution. Unfor- 
tunately in the solicitation of new trust 
business, there has been a tendency to make 
concessions in fees when arranging appar- 
ently desirable trust relations. This only 
leads to dissatisfaction, for too often trust 
accounts which at first appear to be profit- 
able from an administrative standpoint, in- 



















































volye complex problems causing expense that 
even a statutory fee could not cover. After 
all, fee cutting to get new trust business 
does not tend to engender confidence on the 
part of a client for much the same reason 
the policy of free-handed credit extension 
causes doubt to creep into the minds of men. 
Safe Deposit Service 

The question of finding a profitable market 
for safe deposit service is more easily dealt 
with. Barring rate cutting among safe de- 
posit companies, each unit of this service has 
a fixed price which is calculated to net the 
bank a profit. Thus it is not so much a 
question of seeking a profitable market as 
merely a question of renting boxes. And in 
this effort we shall find the clientele of the 
bank our best source of new business. Of 
course rates for this service have been well 
established by the various safe deposit as- 
sociations, and many believe that nothing 
is to be gained by advertising cut rates on 
boxes. There is a very general feeling that 
the person who ought to have a safe deposit 
box can and should be sold on a basis that 
is profitable to the safe deposit company. 

And what of all the other services that 
banks offer, such as vacation savings ac- 
counts, Christmas clubs, travel advice, etc.? 
Where shall we find a profitable market for 
these? The answer seems to be that gen- 
erally speaking, services of this type are not 
profitable in themselves, but are merely bait 
to attract new customers in order that profit- 
able services may be more easily merchan- 
dised later. 

It may be said that a bank’s profitable 
market is largely determined by its policy 
of doing business. Any bank can get new 
business, but the real problem is to get it 
on a profitable basis. If competition among 
banks has made this most difficult, then let 
this be a plea for more and better coopera- 
tion for the everlasting prosperity of all. 

fe a & 

An organization certificate has been filed 
by the Oyster Bay Trust Company which is 
being organized at Oyster Bay, New York, 
as a conversion of the Oyster Bay Bank. 

Edwin G. Merrill, president of the Bank of 
New York & Trust Company, was commence- 
ment speaker at the University of Maine, and 
also received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
announces the appointment of Joseph V. Le- 
roy as an assistant treasurer and Walter H. 
Seott as an assistant secretary. 

New York Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar for Crosse & Blackwell, 
Ine., preferred and common stock. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1928 


The 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and E. 9th Street and in 
52 Other Community Centers in 
and Near Cleveland 















ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Banks........................... $ 25,728,569.45 
U.S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Investments 36,842,874.26 
LO ER DONT hr ae en 88,312,456.27 
RG RpeRtI ER EIREAMAI 0 re 2 cle clicci ed ded Se a WR AS ck ORR OweS 75,986,516.96 
EO ee elo te ak le amb ew cee anna 31,199,707.41 
Secured Amvamces to Trwets.......... 6.6.06 0ccsccs sews: 326,994.28 
EE A ee ean ne nn re 5,697,772.20 
SEE TSE NE EET Se Ge CO Se Pe eC SSRN AE 37,512.43 
Ne ram UNI 5 J) a ego oe oc aN a eh Or hg a ea eB 1,883,646.04 
Letters of Credit—Customers’ Liability................. 6,431 ,475.15 
Customers’ Liability, Account of Acceptances Executed 

by This Bank and Now Outstanding............... $52,658.00 


Total - - - $273,300,182.45 













LIABILITIES 

reat eae nue ik aca An eeu ee Aaa tne yiuly ao Sealand ne bea $247,215,044.75 
5 tesa tho te ead Slat le medic ga Seek Bea 518,833.81 
Letters of Credit OQutetanding.............<......0005.. 6,431,475.15 
Acceptances Executed for Customers, Less Those Pur- 

nee en Sr eee 852,658.00 
i EE ee ee 300,000.00 
Reserve foe Tames, foterest, @fc.............. 06 .sccacccs 684,784.29 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits................. 17,297,386.45 


Total - - - $273,300,182.45 


GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 
June 30,1928 - - - $247,215,044.75 
June 30,1927 - - - $231,625,320,45 

















Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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“The Riveters”’ from the original etching by Charles A. Barker 






Every workman on the “Union Trust job” 
is actually laboring in the service of our 
clients. For the clatter of riveting ham- 
mers will give way to the typewriters’ rattle. 
The tap of a stoneman’s mallet will become 
the click of a bookkeepers’ machine. Thou- 
sands of hands now labor, that soon the 
Union Trust Company may offer finer serv- 
ice and broader facilities than ever before. 





Cnion Gust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit — Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street 
Detroit 











{ 
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AVOIDING TROUBLE AND LOSSES IN ACCEPTANCE OF 
TESTAMENTARY AND LIVING TRUSTS 


SNARES AND UNCERTAINTIES DISCLOSED BY FIDUCIARY EXPERIENCE 
LEROY McWHINNEY 


Vice-president, International Trust Company, Denver, Colorado 





(EpITOR’sS NOTE: 





Litigation, losses and costly delays are often inflicted upon estate 


management or settlement because of faulty construction of wills and because trust com- 
panies and banks have not been apprised of appointment or given opportunity before 


death of testator to pass upon instruments. 
guiding rules and revealed hazards to be avoided. 


Fiduciary eaperience has brought forth 
The following article is illuminating 


in setting forth the essentials in acceptance of personal trusts as well as the organization 
in administering both testamentary and living trusts.) 


ROCEDURE in trusts relating to cor- 

porate financing is to a considerable 

degree standardized. Even the details 
of the indentures are conventional. Not so, 
however, in the field of individual or person- 
al trusts. Wills and trust agreements vary 
in conception and excellence, with the expe- 
rience and ability of the draftsmen—and in 
the case of wills we frequently have the first 
view of the document only when both maker 
and testament are beyond reform. 


This situation may be substantially im- 
proved by applying to it the same methods 
which have eliminated much of the chaos 
from the documents of corporate finance— 
viz., the development of standardized prac- 
tice, by the preparation and wide distribu- 
tion of acceptable clauses covering, for ex- 
ample, the more important administrative 
operations, such as powers to convey, to en- 
cumber, to improve, to invest, to distribute in 
kind, to disburse for the maintenance of mi- 
nors, to participate in reorganizations, to 
define income, ete. A substantial number of 
these clauses may be useful in many juris- 
lictions, others must be so phrased as to 
meet peculiar conditions in our respective 
communities. Considerable progress has al- 
ready been made—notably in California and 
by some of the large eastern banks. 


Preventing Bad Draftsmanship in Will Writing 


Of course, whenever there is opportunity 
to examine the instrument in advance, that 
should be done. It is still better if you can 
sit in on the original planning and perhaps 
have your officers or counsel make a prelim- 
inary outline or draft, because it is far 
easier to prevent bad drafting than to cor- 


rect it. Some months ago I came across a 
document written by a lawyer in New York 
City, in which the right of a daughter-in-law 
to life income after the death of her husband 
is based on the following condition: 

“Provided that at the time when he would 
have been entitled to such income if living 
he shall have been married and living with 
his wife.” 

In another living trust, actually accepted 
by a large western bank, to cover a fund 
of more than one-half million dollars, it is 
provided that a widow’s income shall de- 
pend upon whether or not at the tim? of her 
husband’s death they were happily married 
und living together. Just how this elusive 
fact of happiness is to be ascertained by the 
trustee is not disclosed—but the bank will 
have ample opportunity to make the discov- 
ery because the provision applies to five 
different groups of the family, and the trust 
is irrevocable and not subject to amendment. 

Investment clauses in wills, probably in- 
tended to remove all restrictions on the char- 
acter of authorized investments, but actu- 
ally limiting the trustee to “legals” (a very 
narrow field in Colorado), are common in 
our experience. Indeed, clear authority to 
go outside of these statutory regulations is 
almost unknown in wills not submitted to 
bank counsel in advance of execution. Even 
more rarely does the inexperienced drafts- 
man grant authority to the executor and 
trustee to retain the “non-legal” investments 
of the testator. 

While tact is doubtless required in meeting 
this situation, it is sufficiently serious to 
justify us in taking the initiative with the 
members of the Bar. 
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Difficulties in Acceptance of Living Trusts 
I will mention two other illustrations of 
troublesome uncertainties which can usually 
be avoided in the acceptance of personal 
trust business: 

1st: The degree of responsibility assumed 
by a bank in accepting a living trust in 
which it is stipulated that the responsibility 
for investment control shall rest with the 
maker. 

My own experience, and that of other 
bank officers with whom I have recently 
talked, indicates that there is a more or less 
common practice of accepting such trusts, 
with fees approximating the charge for cus- 
todianships. A serious misunderstanding 
frequently results. Few banks maintain 
statistical departments which conduct a con- 
tinuous review of all securities, including 
those held in mere agencies. Most of the 
institutions with which I am familiar review 
their securities through the action of an in- 
vestment committee, which handles only 
those trusts specifically listed for that pur- 
pose. As a result, cases of the type now 
under consideration are not presented to 
that committee, and are not reviewed. On 
the other hand the customer, in spite of his 
contract, frequently assumes that the bank 
will study his account with the same degree 
of care which would be given to the trust 
after his death; will advise him of all news 
of interest in connection with his securities; 
recommend changes; and, in short, manage 
the investments subject merely to his right 
of veto. Naturally this divergence of opin- 
ion results in sharp criticism from the cus- 
tomer. 

The moral which I wish to point is that 
there is danger in such loose arrangements, 
and that if in fact the bank is not to give 
any attention to the investments, that point 
should be clearly stated and not allowed 
to rest merely upon the recital that the 
customer is to control the investments. 
Better yet, that it be understood from 
the outset that the bank will review the 
investments and that trust fees be placed on 
a corresponding basis. I doubt very much 
whether there is any profit in handling these 
revocable voluntary trusts under full control 
of the maker at a rate approximating a cus- 
todianship fee, and suspect that in accepting 
such business overanxiety for volume plays 
too important a part. 


Distinguishing Trust from Agency 

2d: The true character of the contract— 
a trust or an agency. 

The border line between trusts which will 

stand the test of attack by the administra- 
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tor, and custodianships intended as mere 
agencies terminable automatically at death, 
is shadowy. 

It is entirely possible that we may suffer 
not only inconvenience, embarrassment and 
expense, but more substantial losses, by 
treating an agency as a trust and proceeding 
to distribute the property after the death of 
our principal. It is easier, however, to state 
the danger than to suggest the remedy, be- 
cause the law is not well settled. This is 
probably a subject suitable for uniform legis- 
lation if coupled with a movement already 
under way to standardize the laws of descent 
and the practice in estate administration, 
but until such a millennium is attained each 
bank must take stock of the development of 
the law in its own jurisdiction. 

The situation and the dangers are suggest- 
ed, but by no means completely analyzed in 
an article by Edward S. Stimson of Ann Ar- 
bor in the Michigan Law Review for June of 
1927. entitled: “When Revocable Trusts Are 
Subject to an Inheritance Tax.’ Mr. Stim- 
son Says: 

“The complete power of control * * * to 
direct the investments and payments of the 
corpus, however, indicates the intention to 
establish the relation of principal and agent, 
and not the intention to create a trust, and 
will defeat the trust.” 

He cites cases in Massachusetts and New 
York which ought to be considered. Although 
you may not conclude that these authorities 
establish the boundary line at the point 
where Mr. Stimson believes it to be, you will 
find that they do indicate the existence of a 
danger zone. 

We will be on safer ground, not only with 
our living customer, but with his administra- 
tor, his creditors and his heirs, if we classify 
as custodianships those accounts in which 
there is to be unlimited control by the cus- 
tomer and decline in such cases to accept 
directions as to distribution after death; 
and on the other hand recognize as genuine 
trusts those arrangements which are to con- 
tinue beyond the death of the donor, and 
therein accept and assume the primary re- 
sponsibility for management, with no greater 
limitation than a right of veto in the donor. 


Organization of Personal Trusts 


It is of course agreed that when a new 
personal trust is received it should be syste- 
matically set up on the bank’s records; and 
that there are many acceptable systems for 
the keeping of such a record. It is not my 
purpose to undertake a discussion of such 
systems, but rather to select for emphasis a 
few essential elements common to all systems. 


— 
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Ist. The Abstract: Before any other step 
is taken, even before the securities are per- 
manently entered in the ledger, the trust in- 
strument should be studied and an outline 
statement prepared covering and indexing 
every material point. In our institution we 
find it desirable to use a set of cards identi- 
cal in size with those used for recording se- 
curities, and on which is printed a skeleton 
of standard headings, in order to produce 
uniformity in the arrangement of the out- 
line. Others accomplish a similar purpose 
by using a skeleton printed page for perma- 
nent inclusion, either in the trust ledger, or 
in a special abstract volume. 

Appended to this abstract may be full in- 
structions as to book values and other ac- 
counting details, a list of all operations that 
are to be ticklerized and a schedule of all 
essential documents. 

It is good practice also to add a brief 
statement as to the origin of the business 
and other incidental circumstances which 
will identify the customer and help to a full 
understanding of the case in the future. 

2d. The Docket Sheet: If the case is a 
court trust, and particularly if it is an es- 
tate administration, there is a long list of 
routine operations to be performed, such as 
the original gathering of assets, the probat- 
ing of the will, the preparation of the inven- 
tory, the official appraisement of the assets, 
an examination and allowance of claims 
against the estate, the making of inheritance 
tax returns and the settlement of taxes, or- 
ders for the sale of assets or for withholding 
the same from sale, steps preliminary to 
final settlement, and the like—operations re- 
quiring the attention of an executive as dis- 
tinguished from mere clerical details. Every 
such duty should be listed and ticklerized 
and it should be so arranged that this list 
will automatically and frequently appear be- 
fore the officer in charge of the case, who 
will periodically consider all items until com- 
pleted, and then check them off. This fur- 
nishes not only a tickler for the officer in 
charge, but a record for quick reference as 
to the extent to which the administration 
has been completed, available for other offi- 
cers in the absence of the officer in charge. 

In our institution we use a multigraphed 
sheet on which is set forth a list of all prob- 
able operations in estate administration, op- 
posite to which appear squares for datings 
and brief memoranda. A similar form can 
be adapted to those non-court trusts which 
require continuous attention. 

3d. The Review Record: When the bank 
accepts a personal trust it agrees to give to 


its management the best judgment of its or- 
ganization, and this usually calls for consid- 
eration and action by the initial and peri- 
odie or executive committee of the bank. 

In my judgment, thorough examination of 
all trusts, at proper and regular intervals, by 
the trust committee in association with 
senior officers who have not themselves han- 
dled the details of the cases, is of the ut- 
most importance. Such a procedure involves 
safeguards, and originates corrective prac- 
tices, which are indispensable to sound trust 
mahagement. 

Consequently the plan of organization must 
insure that such attention will be given and 
that a record thereof will be made and pre- 
served. There are many methods and devices 
for this purpose. The essential elements are 
that the forms present an accurate and com- 
plete inventory of the trust, a statement of 
the value of each item, supplemented by spe- 
cial detailed information where indicated— 
all as of the date of review, but capable of 
comparison with parallel factors at the dates 
of earlier reviews. There must also be space 
for signed minutes of the action of the re- 
viewing committee and the plan should be 
so arranged that this record will be automat- 
ically extended at regular intervals. Finally, 
all this must be done with so little clerical 
and statistical help as not to fall into disuse 
under the weight of its own expense. 

Our bank uses a relatively simple system 
of typewritten sheets attached to the inside 
of a manila folder, which obviates expensive 
forms and printing. The statement of the 
case, the inventory of assets, and trust offi- 
cers recommendations are supplemented by 
a report on the securities from the invest- 
ment department, and by a complete file of 
the printed authorization forms by means of 
which the investment committee has from 
time to time authorized the purchase of the 
various securities. 

If the new trust has been thoroughly ab- 
stracted and indexed, and the tickler com- 
pleted; if the officer in charge has made up 
his docket and thereon mapped out his plan 
of administration; if through some form of 
review sheet the whole situation has been 
laid before the executives of the department 
and the trust committee, the case diagnosed 
by them and appropriate minutes prepared 
and signed—then, it is well launched in your 
bank, and the chances of its receiving the 
degree of care and attention to which it is 
entitled are excellent. 

It may not be easy to see at the outset, 
but it is gospel just the same, that volume 
of trust business for volume’s sake, is heresy. 


































TRUST COMPANIES 


IMPOSING NEW HOME OF THE CANAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW ORLEANS 


CAREER OF ONE OF SOUTH’S PIONEER AND OUTSTANDING BANKS 


The recent completion and occupancy of 
the new home constructed for the Canal 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans 
serves not only to draw attention to the pres- 
tige and growth attained by that institution, 
but also to its influential and colorful his- 
torical relationship to the early struggles 
and magnificent development of New Orleans 
as the financial metropolis and _ principal 
shipping port of the South. The nineteen- 
story building, representing a cost of $5,000,- 
000 lifts its towering heights as a beacon 
which may be seen from afar and typifying 
in its massive proportions and dignified ar- 
chitecture something of what the Canal Bank 
& Trust Company stands for in point of serv- 
ice to the broader civic as well as material 
interests of the Crescent City. 

The new home of the Canal Bank & Trust 
Company bears the distinction of being the 
largest bank building and probably also the 
largest office building in the South. It rises 
Gibraltarlike 286 feet above the sidewalks 


SPACIOUS MAIN BANKING ROOM IN NEW HOME OF THE CANAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


and covers 29,000 square feet of ground. The 
expansive banking quarter comprises 270,000 
square feet of office space with ornamental 
entrances on four of the busiest streets of 
New Orleans. The dignity of the exterior 
is enhanced by the purity of early Florentine 
design, relieved by emblematical medallions 
over the entrances, handsomely wrought iron 
grilles, lanterns and bronze doors. The main 
banking room, reached through arcades of 
Travertine marble walls, is three stories in 


height. The interior design is Roman pal- 
ladium with beautiful arches, graceful pi- 


lasters and coffered ceilings. Bronze chan- 
deliers are works of art in themselves and 
the arrangements for executives and various 
departments represent the acme of modern 
achievement in banking equipment. Massive 
safety deposit vaults, constructed by the 
Mosler Safe Company, occupy the basement 
floor, embracing five different vaults and 
provided with all needful accessories. 

The history of the Canal Bank & Trust 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


JOHN W. MARSHALL = - VICE-PREs. JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- ° = ASST. TREAS 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - - - 2D VICE-PREs. WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - = ASST SECRETARY 
H.H.M.LEE °° ° = * 3D VICE-PREs. REGINALD S. OPIE - * = - ASST. SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - . = - 4TH VICE-PRES. GEORGE PAUSCH 7 ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE = + TREASURER ALBERT P. STROBEL ° - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON °- - SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER = = > CASHIER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ASST. TREAS HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 
DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 








Company, covering a period of almost 100 
years, is redolent with the flavor of romance 
and of indomitable endeavor which pervades ment banks,” which were dissolved, the Ca- 
and attracts pilgrims to New Orleans. The nal Bank survived the commercial vicissi- 
bank was chartered in 1831 as one of the so- tudes which beset New Orleans in the first 
called improvement banks, primarily organ- decade of the bank’s existence. How the 
ized to construct a canal from some part of Canal Bank carried on through the trying 
the city to Lake Ponchartrain. This canal periods which reached a crisis with the Civil 
was completed by the New Orleans Canal & War and during the Reconstruction years, 
yields annals which make most interesting 
reading. It is worth noting, however, that 
the Canal Bank flourished and conducted a 
number of useful branches. Through panic 
and fire the bank survived and in 1860 the 
Canal was the largest of eleven banks. Dur- 
ing the period of martial law and civil strife 
the records of the bank reveal incidents that 
proved the courage and undaunted faith of 


Banking Company in seven years and handed 
over to the state. Unlike other “improve- 


id its founders and managers. In 1905 there 
Gigisitios : : . 
“Th ul nn cre began a period of mergers, the bank at that 

pu pee time having capital of $1,000,000. In that 
year the Provident Bank was taken over 


and also the Louisiana Bank, increasing cap- 
ital to $2,000,000; surplus to $500,000 and re- 
sources to $15,000,000. A new building was 
constructed which is now continued as a 
branch office. In 1913 the German-American 
Bank was consolidated with the Canal-Lou- 
isiana with W. R. Irby as president and 
James. P.. Butler, Jr., as vice-president. In 
1919 the Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 
was merged with the Canal and in 1924 the 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company was taken 
over. As a result of its own growth and 
mergers the Canal Bank & Trust Company 
has become the largest bank in the South 
with resources at the beginning of this year 
of $103,000,000 ; deposits of $78,000,000 ; capi- 





RECENTLY COMPLETED NEw BUILDING 


(IN CEN- 


TER FOREGROUND) FOR THE CANAL BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY OF NEW ORLEANS 


tal of $4,750,000, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $3,368,000. 
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STABLIS 


HED 185 


The N ail Park Bank ad 


New York 


214 BROADWAY 


Branches: 


240 Park Avenue 


399 Seventh Avenue 


To be opened during 1928 


Madison Square and Twenty-Sixth Street 


Broadway at Seventy-Fourth Street 


Chairman of the Board 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 


President 
CHARLES S. McCAIN 


Vice- Presidents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RALFH L. CERERO 


Jay D. RISING 
JAMES BRUCE 


Maurice H. Ewer H. E 


WALTER S. JELLIFFE 


. SCHEUERMANN 
HAROLD W. VANDERPOEL 
ARTHUR W. McCAIN 


Cashier 


FREDERICK O, 


FOXCROFT 


Assistant Vice- Presidents 


WILLIAM A. MAIN 
JOHN MATTHEWS, JR. 
JoHN B. HEINRICHS 


CLAUDE H. 
Louis H. 


BEATY 
OHLROGGE 


WILLIAM C. MACAVoy 
R. J. WHITrIELD 
DALE GRAHAM 


Assistant Cashiers 


WILLIAM E. DOUGLAS 
JOSEPH E. SILLIMAN 
HAROLD M. TRUSLOW 


GEORGE C. 
Tuomas B. CARLTON 


HENRY L. SPARKS 
STANLEY F. KETCHAM 
BRADEN 
ARTHUR R. BROWN 


ByRON P. ROBBINS 
KENLY SAVILLE 
WILLIAM F. Latus 
LAWRENCE C. FREER 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $25,000,000 





THE YORK COMBINATION CHANGEABLE 
KEY LOCK 

a safe deposit box lock which 

is proof against picking has for many 


To contrive 


years 
engaged the attention of safety vault engi- 


neers. Inasmuch as the subject recently re- 
ceived consideration in papers presented at 
conventions of bankers and safe deposit com- 
pany representatives, it is of interest to note 
a new combination changeable lock key which 
has just been 


perfected by research engi- 
neers of the York Safe & Lock Company 
which affords the safety of a combination 
lock, plus the immediate action of a key 
lock. The result is said to be a lock that is 
proof against picking as the combination lock 





The Interchangeable Insert is quickly and easily placed in 
the lock ease on the door of the safe deposit box. Chang- 
ing the Insert changes the key combination. 





and yet has the advantage of the immediate 
action of the key lock. 

In effect this newly devised lock is a com- 
bination which is operated by a key instead 
of by turning a dial. All that is required is 
to place a new insert in the lock case. <All 
the vital operating parts are built within a 
removable cylindrical case called the insert. 
This interchangeable insert and the keys are 
sealed in a metal container at the factory. 
The renter of the safe deposit box selects one 
of these sealed containers when he applies 
for his box. He breaks it open and places in 
the lock the insert containing all the 
vital elements of the lock. No one else need 
even so much as touch the keys or important 
parts of the lock. Obviously, it is impossible 
for anyone to make an impression of a key 
that is sealed in a metal container. The ad- 
vantages of this container an envelope 
are readily 


case 


over 
seen. 


The American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York has beeu named trustee 
for the issue of $5,000,000 Associated Public 
Utilities Corporation 6 per cent debentures. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York is registrar for the issue of Gras- 
selli Chemical Company 100,000 
common stock. 


shares of 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Jr., Trust Officer National Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. 








[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION 
(Surviving wife may require land 
owned by entireties to be exonerated 
from mortgage securing husbands debt 

out of husband's personal estate.) 

The decedent’s widow, his administratrix, 
sought leave to pay out of the personal es- 
tate the amounts due on two mortgages. Her 
petition was opposed by a son of the dece- 
dent by a former marriage. The real prop- 
erty upon which the mortgages were a lien 
was purchased about two years before the 
decedent's death by the payment of $1,509 
in cash and giving mortgages for $3,000 and 
$2,500 respectively to secure the obligation. 
The deed conveyed the property in the en- 
tirety to the husband and wife, she joining 
in the mortgages. Upon the death of the 
husband title to the property passed to the 
widow by operation of law. The con- 
tended that since the widow had joined in 
the mortgages the debt was hers as well as 
the decedent’s and for this reason she was 
not entitled to have it paid out of the dece- 
dent's personalty. 

The court 


son 


after discussing the 
length and referring to the fact that by 
statute in many jurisdictions the heir or 
devisee is expressly deprived of exoneration 
of mortgage liens, pointed out that such 
statutes being in derogation of the common 
law must be strictly construed and to have 
no effect in the premises. It held further 
that as between the decedent and herself, 
she was not a co-obligor but a surety; that 
the intent and agreement of both was that 
the debt was his alone and not hers. All 
payments were made by the husband from 
his separate funds and discharge of the 
mortgage liens must come from his personal 
estate—(In the Staiger’s Estate, 141 Atl. 
N. J. 453, April 20, 1928.) 


law at 





WILLS 
(Legatee of contents of safe deposit 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


box entitled to notes therein represent- 
ing future rent of premises specifically 
devised. ) 

The testatrix in this case specifically be- 


queathed “everything in my bank boxes, 
money, stocks, bonds” to one person and 
then devised a large piece of realty she 
owned to a hospital. Among the contents 


of the safe deposit box were a number of 
rent notes covering the entire period of 4 
lease of the real property devised to the 
hospital. The legatee claimed title to the 
notes as sole legatee of the contents of the 
safe deposit box. The hospital claimed them 
by right of accession, as devisee of the 
leased premises. 

The court, in deciding in favor of the lega- 
tee of the box contents, pointed out this 
provision did not refer only to whatever 
happened to be in the box at the time of 
making the will, but without limitation in- 
cluded all personalty in the box at the time 
the will became effective.—(Succession of 
McBurney, 115 So. 618.) 


DOWER 
(Widow declining to take under hus- 
band’s will takes dower under statute 
and not under law having reference to 
intestate real estate.) 

Under his will the decedent devised to his 
wife a one-third interest for her natural life 
in all real estate of which he died seized 
and possessed. The devise was stated to be 
in lieu of dower. The widow subsequently 
came into court and declined to take under 
the provisions of the will and elected to take 
her statutory interest in her husband’s real 
estate. She claimed that having renounced 
the provisions of the will, her share of the 


real estate should be determined the same 
as though the husband died intestate. Ob- 


viously, if she could do so, her realization 
would be greater than if she took under the 
Dower Statute. 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








Held, that having declined to take under 
the provisions of her husband’s will, she 
elects to take such interest as the law pro- 
vides under the Dower Statute and not as 
though the husband had died intestate. By 
statute in many jurisdictions in case of a 
widow renouncing the provisions for her in 
her husband's will, is entitled to take 
the same interest as though her husband 
had died intestate—(In re Hartman's Es- 
tate, 141 Atl. Set. 695, May 2, 1928.) 


she 


DISPOSITION OF TRUST DIFFERENCE 
(A probate court will not countenance 

a disposition of a trust different from 

the terms of the will even though all 

parties in interest consent.) 

The testator left an estate of approximate- 
ly $125,000, his nearest relative at the time 
of his death being a niece then sixty-two 
years of age. The will left the bulk of the 
estate in trust with certain provisions to 
pay the income on stipulated sums to named 
beneficiaries for a period of twenty years. 
The income on the remainder of more than 
$100,000 was to accumulate for the twenty- 
year period and be distributed at that time 
in the same proportions as the principal to 
the then surviving beneficiaries. 

The principal sum on which the niece 
was to receive income was $10,000. If she 
survived for the full twenty-year period her 
share of the accumulations of the trust 
estate would amount to more than $70,000. 
The probabilities of her surviving the trust 
or of long enjoying the benefits of her share 
of the accumulations were remote, as 
would then be eighty-two years of age. 
thermore, it was agreed that the sum she 
would annually receive under the $10,000 
trust was not sufficient to enable her and her 
husband to live in comfort during their 
declining years. 

All of the beneficiaries of the trust named 


she 
Fur- 


in the will entered into an agreement the 
purpose of which was to enable the niece to 
receive at once $20,000 by having the trustee 
with the consent of all the beneficiaries, re- 
fuse to accept the entire trust fund leaving 
$20,000 in the hands of the executors which 
would become intestate property descending 
to the niece as next of kin. The trustee 
sought the approval of the court to the 
transaction. 

Held, that while the purpose of the par- 
ties was entirely commendable, it would in 
effect make a new will for the testator. The 
transaction in question would Clearly § cir- 
cumvent the testator’s intention and _ the 
court could not sanction it. The disposition 
of the property must stand as provided in 
the will. The court advised, however, that 
since no restriction had been placed upon 
the trustee in respect to investments, it 
could invest $20,000 of the trust funds in 
an assignment of the niece’s interest in the 
estate for the benefit of the remaining bene- 
ficiaries to be divided among those surviv- 
ing the trust period.—(Cody vs. Tuttle, 141 
Atl. Maine 188, April 4, 1928.) 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 

The Fulton Trust Company maintains a 
distinctive position along with those insti- 
tutions which have closely adhered to fidu- 
ciary functions. Although its general finan- 
cial resources do not loom up with the larger 
trust companies, the volume of its personal 


trust business is of very substantial propor- 


tions. The last financial 
capital of $1,000,000; surplus $500,000, and 
undivided profits of $1,075,684. Resources 
total $18,245,000, and deposits $15,561,000, 


statement showed 


The Lexington Savings Trust Company has 
been organized at Lexington, Mo., to 
over the Lafayette County Trust 
and the Lexington Savings Bank. 


take 
Company 





COMBATING THE ENEMIES OF TRUST SALES 
RESISTANCE 


OBSTACLES OF INERTIA, IGNORANCE AND ANTIPATHY 


H. B. JEFFERY 
Merchants National Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


Much has been said and written relative to public indifference or 
lack of enlightenment as to the substantial benefits of trust service and protection. 


The 


writer of the following article classifies the major problems in the development of trust 
department business as due to inertia, ignorance and antipathy and submits some prac- 
tical suggestions as to overcoming these handicaps.) 


NERTIA — Ignorance — Antipathy! This 

triumvirate has bulked in the path of 

progress since the world began. To re- 
view the growth of civilization is but to 
delineate the struggle which has been waged 
against them. To follow the development 
of any idea for the betterment of mankind, 
or for the improvement of its condition, is 
to recount the efforts expended in overthrow- 
ing these enemies. 


The trust, with the corporate trustee, con- 
serves and prevents waste and loss. By em- 
bracing it one changes uncertainty to cer- 
tainty, so far as is humanly possible. Fu- 
ture unwise investment is obviated. The 
trust fund is guarded against any shrinkage. 
A specialist is in charge, having at its com- 
mand, experience, information, and facili- 
ties which can never be secured or possessed 
by any individual. Illness, disability, ab- 
sence, and déath, which sooner or later come 
to every person, cannot affect its corporate 
being. This being the case, why should it 
not be employed immediately by all who pos- 
sess more than enough to meet their daily 
needs? If the trust company gives the only 
satisfactory and complete solution to the 
problem of handling property of the living 
and the deceased, why is it not more widely 
used? Why? Because here, as elsewhere. 
we find those ever-present foes of light and 
well-being. 

Inertia! The idea of letting that be which 
has been before; “I may do it sometime, 
but not now.” 

Ignorance! A lack of knowledge of a sub- 
ject in many cases is accompanied by an 
aversion to any information which may en- 
lighten. Ignorance thus begets ignorance. 
Some information as to the value of trust 


service has been given in newspapers and 
periodicals. Literature has been dissemi- 
nated. Much good has been accomplished, 
but more remains to be done, and other ways 
of teaching the lesson must be sought. 


Antipathy! It is but natural to resent the 
thought that perhaps someone else can do a 
thing better than we can doit. This is true 
even if the result redounds to our own bene- 
fit. There is also a feeling of antipathy 
existing in the minds of many, probably the 
majority, because of an impression that the 
trust department, for its own selfish pur- 
pose, wishes to get control of more and more 
wealth; that its own aggrandizement is its 
object in acquiring the management of trust 
estates. 


Factors of Service and Compensation 

We can stand by and let waste and loss 
take their toll, and let those who see the 
light seek out the trust department. Why 
should we try to persuade anyone to use 
our facilities? Is it purely for selfish rea- 
sons, that we may make more fees? That, 
certainly, is one reason, but it ties in with 
another. Trust department history is im- 
pressive in its record of accomplishment. 
There are, however, high lights of service 
which stand out in the memory of every 
trust official—the man whose existence de- 
pends upon the conservation of what repre- 
sents a lifetime of work and saying; the 
widow who can rear her children into good 
citizens because she has been saved from her 
own judgment as to investments; the depen- 
dent who might become a charge upon the 
state had his interest not been guarded 
through a trust. What has been done in one 
such case alone justifies the existence of the 
trust department. But the remuneration 
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PuBLic T RUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 3lst March, 1928— 


$220,777,740 


HE Public Trustee of New Zealand ac- 

cepts appointment as Attorney or Agent 
of Executors and Administrators outside 
New Zealand for the purpose of resealing 
grants of administration or obtaining an- 
cillary grants to enable New Zealand assets 
to be dealt with. 


Trusts and Agencies accepted for investment 
of funds in the Common Fund of the Public 
Trust Office. Capital and interest guaran- 
teed by the Dominion of New Zealand. 


Testators domiciled abroad may appoint the 
Public Trustee as trustee of their New Zea- 
land estate. 


J. W. MACDONALD 


Wellington, Public Trustee 


New Zealand 


from any individual case is so small that a 
quantity of business is essential. No trust 
department can exist without a large volume 
of accounts, and every effort must be devoted 
to securing as many trust estates as pos- 
sible. 

If, then, we are to fill completely and 
satisfactorily the niche that we occupy in 
the business world, we must overcome the 
three obstacles to our development. These 
Same enemies stand in the way of the life 
insurance companies. Not so long ago they 
loomed much larger before companies in that 
business than they do now. They were met 
by the infantry in the form of a constantly 
increasing wave of insurance salesmen. The 
result is that, so far as the insurance field 
is concerned, the last two have practically 
ceased to exist. The first—inertia—will al- 
ways offer more or less resistance. Without 
the support of the other two, however, the 
opposition of inertia is less effectual. 


Combating Trust Sales Resistance 


How shall the trust companies combat 
them? It is not practicable to attack as do 
the insurance companies. It is impossible 
for us to have the same quantity and calibre 
of men; the fees the trust department now 
receives do not warrant the hiring of suffi- 


cient capable salesmen. In the case of wills, 
which naturally form the basis of much 
future business, the returns are problemati- 
eal and uncertain. 

Advertising, both by newspaper and by 
direct mail, should be used, of course, but 
the personal contact must be sought. To be- 
gin with the trust department need not go 
beyond the customers of the bank; the field 
there is large enough. Every time a deposi- 
tor enters the bank, he should face a sign 
telling him to see its trust officer. When he 
talks to a bank official or teller, the sugges- 
tion should always be made that he inter- 
view an officer of the trust department. He 
should be given to understand that he is 
not being sent there to be solicited for busi- 
ness; but that, as a customer of the bank, 
he is entitled to the full bank service; and 
that education and experience have fitted 
the trust officer to discuss the problems that 
will positively arise in the administration 
of every man’s estate, either during his life 
or after his death. 


Dealing With the ‘Prospect’’ 

When the interview is effected, the trust 
officer must bear in mind the three things he 
is combating. It should be remembered that 
nearly everyone hates to appear ignorant 
and the prospect will probably, therefore, 
profess a knowledge of trust activity which 
he does not possess. He should be tactfully 
educated. He may have an aversion to the 
trust idea, which he does not express. This 
attitude may be met by explaining the na- 
ture and manner of making trust invest- 
ments. Instances should be cited of cases 
somewhat parallel to his own, where the use 
of the trust department proved invaluable. 

Any active opposition is easily overcome 
in comparison with inertia. Months, or even 
years may be necessary to get your prospect 
to act, and he may never take the step. It 
must be borne in mind that, unless he is 
very old or enfeebled, the mortality table 
gives him a long time to live, and if, for in- 
stance, a will or an insurance trust is being 
sought, it does not follow that failure to get 
it immediately means the business is lost. 
The trust department purpose will be served 
by getting it later. This is no reason for 
dropping the prospect after the first inter- 
view and making no further effort. He 
should be followed up in the light of the 
disclosures he has made as to his affairs. 
The relationship established through the in- 
terview should not be overlooked in letters 
to him, and he should occasionally be called 
on the telephone. The contact once made 
should never be broken until the business 
is secured or a definite refusal received. 









CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
makes announcement of the following cor- 
porate appointments: transfer agent of capi- 
tal stock of the Dardelet Threadlock Corpo- 
ration; transfer agent for Common stock of 
the Mengel Company; registrar for stock of 
Southwestern Stores, Inc.; transfer agent for 
the common and preferred stock of the Elec- 
trographic Corporation; transfer agent for 
American depositary receipts for ordinary 
bearer shares of International Sleeping Car 
and European Express Trains Company; 
registrar for capital stock of the Indus- 
trial National Bank of New York; trans- 
the Central Public Service Corporation ; 
transfer agent for American depositary re- 
ceipts for bearer and registered ordinary 
shares and bearer and registered 7 per cent 
cumulative participating preference shares 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Ltd.; trustee, paying agent and registrar un- 
der Houston Gulf Gas Company indenture 
authorizing sinking fund gold debentures; 
trustee, registrar and New York paying agent 
under the indenture of the Prudential Re- 
fining Coropration, authorizing issue of 
$2,000,000 par value first mortgage 6% per 
eent fifteen-year sinking fund gold bonds. 





JULIUS C. PETER 


Vice-president, Detroit Trust Company, who presided at 
the sessions of the Financial Advertisers’ Associatio2 
meeting held at Detroit in connection with the convention 
of the International Advertisers’ Association 
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BANhK CHECKS TOO, 
POINT TO GOOD 
BANKING SERVICE 


Two thirds of the banks in the nation’s eight 
largest banking centers now use checks made of 
National Safety Paper. In addition, thousands of 
the better-class banks in the smaller cities and 
towns throughout the country use it. 

National Safety Paper is distinctive, dignified, 
substantial looking—just the kind of check paper 
a progressive, well-managed bank would use. 
The wavy line characteristic of this paper is 
recognized as the hall mark of safe check paper 
wherever men deal in money. 

National Safety Paper is protected —on both 
sides—against either chemical or mechanical 
erasure. It’s an exceptionally durable paper... 
easy to write on... and doesn’t smudge. 

Ask your lithographer, stationer or printer 
to show you samples of National Safety Paper. 
It’s available in any color you prefer. And any 
amount can be supplied promptly. George La 


Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE. ” 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


With fully equipped branches in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, has 
exceptional facilities for rendering to citizens of the United States, efficient service in 
connection with investments, collections, management of real estate, and all trust matters. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Branches: 





COPY OF TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 
PLACED IN CORNERSTONE 

Among the records and material of histori- 
cal interest placed in the cornerstone of the 
magnificent new forty-story building of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit was a copy 
of the May, 1928, issue of TRUST CoMPANIES 
Magazine. The ceremony of cornerstone lay- 
ing was attended recently by several hundred 
officials of Detroit banks and trust compa- 
nies. Frank W. Blair, president of the com- 
pany, wielded the trowel in cementing the 
cornerstone. 

Mrs. Evangeline L. L. Lindbergh was a 
guest at the ceremony and deposited in the 
copper box which Mr. Blair sealed in the eor- 
nerstone an autographed picture of her fa- 
mous son and a pass to the national House 
of Representatives issued to her husband 
when he was a member of that body. ‘The 
pass bore the autograph of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 


also 


The box contains a graphic record of the 
Union Trust Company of today and the times 
in which it does business. In it were placed 
a city directory, a copy of each of the three 
Detroit newspapers for that date, pinoto- 
graphs of the trust company’s two airplanes. 
ten dollars in new money, a copy of each of 
the outstanding advertisements and booklets 
published recently by the Union Trust Com- 
pany, and pictures of the officers and direé2- 
tors of the new building, the old Union Trust 
Building, and the buildings which were torn 
down to make way for the new skyscraper. 
Other papers in the box told the history of 
the Union Trust Company and of the Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce with which the trust 
company recently merged. 

Charles Beecher Warren, former ambassa- 
dor to Japan and a director of the Union 
Trust Company, was the principal speaker 
at the ceremony, tracing in his address thr 





history of the company’s phenomenal growth. 
Dean Herbert L. Johnson of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral offered a prayer. 

The new home of the Union Trust Company 
will be unique among office buildings because 
of its color. It is built of stone and brick 
in an odd orange shade and is decorated with 
vividly colored designs in tile. The tower 
of the building rises forty stories to a height 
of 472 feet. The trust company will occupy 
the first fourteen floors and three sub-base- 
ments, as well as the thirty-second floor 
which is reserved for an employees’ dining 
room, auditorium and recreation hall. 





PRESIDENT FRANK W. BLAIR LAYING THE CORNER- 
STONE OF THE NEW BUILDING FOR THE UNION 
TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
| of New York 


140 Broadway 


5 LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1928 











RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers................... $194,976,780.16 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.......... 103,912,259.98 
a i i i a di ud 4 Wolke wk A 15,131,927.91 
I a 22,073,952.02 
ee 480,875,291.80 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages................. 1,874,249.25 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches........... 6,589,080.02 
Credits Granted on Acceptances................... 69,045,278.44 
ii i a dg sth tii ca gS 7,302,338.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable......... 10,489,535.97 
$912,270,694.30 
LIABILITIES 

a hc acs ses nko Hasek $40,000,000.00 

ce sk wich oie ea ee 50,000,000.00 

Unaeweaed Profits.................... 9,231,743.93 
$99,231,743.93 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc............ 7,946,939.30 
Nn gel ao vig aia aR AO Ee Sk 69,045,278.44 

a rs aes Cade Nal $684,799,110.14 

Outstanding Checks................. 51,247,622.49 
736,046, 732.63 


$912,270,694.30 1 
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| Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Le A ee President 
CEN Cp AD EES gy 5) + | Se Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN 8S. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Bias a. DAIL, 6. ovccccvcccevcc Treasurer 

FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 

Ni) 6: 8 0) ae Asst. Treasurer 

SEPA SAeees Be BRUIT occ anccvccee Asst. Treasurer 

BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 

FREDERICK A. MINOR.............. Auditor 
ean Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.%00 


WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 





ELECTED TREASURER OF MERCANTILE 
TRUST OF ST. LOUIS 
Guy R. Alexander, for the past ten years 
assistant treasurer of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, has been elected treas- 
urer of that company, succeeding Edward 
Buder, who died on June 9, Mr. Alexander 
has been with the Mercantile since 1907. In 
1912 he was made assistant cashier of the 
Mercantile National Bank, an affiliated in- 
stitution, and was elected assistant treasurer 
of the trust company when it was merged 
with the National Bank in 1918. 
George W. Wilson, president of the Mer- 
cantile, also announced the election of Frank 
Rand, president of the International Shoe 





Guy R. ALEXANDER 
Elected Treasurer of Mercantile Trust Co, of St. Louis 





Company, as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the trust company. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST. COMPANY 
STATEMENT 

The latest financial statement of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
shows resources of $52,769,479, an increase 
of over two millions since the first of the 
year. Among larger items are: loans and 
discounts of $29,127,535: U. S. Government 
securities $984,065; bonds and other securi- 
ties $14.318,028; cash and due from deposi- 
taries $6,862,410. Deposits total $38,989,468. 
Capital is $3,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $5,317,879, representing increase of 
$153,000 as compared with January Ist state- 
ment. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 

Although not including authorized increase 
in capital structure from $64,000,000 to SOv.- 
GO0.G00, the half-yearly statement of i}: 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
of New York is sufficiently impressive in its 
totals. Resources amount to S665,746,000, 
with cash on hand and in bank of $107,485,- 
162; exchanges $71,032,000; call loans, con- 
mercial paper and loans eligible for redis- 
count $1138,149,000: United States obligations 
$26,482,000; short term securities $-12 024.- 
000; loans due on demand and within thirty 
days $92,473,000; loans due in thirty to 
ninety days $77,153,000; loans due ninety to 
180 days $57,275,000. 
$501,406,000. 


Deposits amount to 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
publishes an excellent statement showing to- 
tal resources of $258,938,418; deposits of 
$217.364.000; capital $11,000,000; surplus 
$11.000,000, and undivided profits of $6,762,- 
TAT. 














GUIDING THE TRUSTOR’S HAND 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


LEONARD S. HOLE 
Trust Officer, The Geo. D. Harter Bank, Canton, Ohio 





“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your Piety and Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it." 


OW truly these words of the Persian 
poet apply to testamentary writing 
which so often fails to take account 

of legal and socia uncertainties. The proof 
may be found in abundance in the records 
of probate and civil courts, in the wastage 
of estates, family feuds and the unwise be- 
stowal of funds into inexperienced and un- 
worthy hands. 

How far should a trust officer go in mak- 
ing suggestions and recommendations to a 
client while discussing with him the provi- 
sions of a testamentary trust? 

This has long been a mooted question. 
Should the trust officer merely make a 
memorandum of the desires of his client, 
or should he make suggestions and recom- 
mendations that may be at difference with 
the client’s original ideas but that would 
mean an instrument of greater value? It 
would seem that the trust officer should not 
be satisfied merely to have his institution 
named trustee, but that he should guide the 
trustor’s hand so far as practical in making 
the trust what he believes it should be. 

Trustors Welcome Constructive Advices 

When a trust company or a bank with 
trust powers is made trustee of a foolish and 
vicious testamentary trust, publicity given 
to the matter becomes harmful propaganda 
against fiduciary institutions. Little pub- 
licity is given to the many successful trusts; 
it is the failures that come to public notice 
Consequently, it is desirable that great care 
be given to the drafting of important papers 
—not only from the legal point of view but 
also from the social viewpoint. 

A man or a woman drawing a trust should, 
of course, be fully informed by the trust 
officer as to what cannot be accomplished by 
a trust, as well as to what can be accom- 
plished. The great majority of trustors are 
open-minded and welcome constructive ad- 
vice, 





One general rule seems to apply in the 
preparation of every trust, regardless of the 
family situation, and that is so to draw 
the trust that the financial policy of the 
trustor during his lifetime may be con- 
tinued by the trustee after his death. Each 
trust should be so drawn that the death 
of the trustor will cause no financial dis- 
turbance or embarrassment in his family. 
The trust company should step into the shoes 
of the decedent and “carry on.” 


Changing Financial Policy 

The question naturally arises as to what 
to do where the present financial policy of 
the trustor is a poorly devised policy and 
not compatible with any sensible trust pro- 
gram. Here the trust officer is confronted 
with a real problem. The solution seems 
to be this: Let the trust officer urge the 
trustor gradually to change his financial pol- 
icy toward his family to meet the financial 
policy which he plans, through his trust, to 
become effective after his death. 

How much better it is in the case of the 
spendthrift child to have the father draw 
in the reins himself rather than to instruct 
the trust company to discipline his child. 
In the case of the child who has never been 
given any money to spend, the father should 
teach the child to handle money in progres- 
sively larger sums so that there will not be 
an abrupt change in the procedure. 


Timely Suggestions from Trust Officer 

If a father intends by his will to create 
a trust for the benefit of his son, which will 
yield an income of $50,000 a year, of which 
a small part only will at first be given to the 
son, and periodically increased, it would 
seem that wisdom dictates that the son 
should be accustomed to the use of an in- 
creasing income during the father’s _ life. 
Thus, if, when the son reaches his majority, 
he is allowed an income which is gradually 
increased at regular periods by steps corre- 
sponding approximately to the scale of in- 
crease provided by-the trust, he will be bet- 
ter able to use the income which becomes his 
under the trust at the father’s death, for 
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Ww. G. WATSON 


MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG 
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TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 
“Canada’s Oldest Trust Company”— Established 1882 


Total assets under administration exceed $169,000,000 


HIS Corporation—Canada’s Oldest Trust 

Company—is national in its outlook and 
interests, rendering prompt and efficient service 
in six Provinces of the Dominion in which it is 
licensed to do business. Canadian fiduciary busi- 
ness entrusted to its care receives the benefit of 
long and wide experience in every phase of cor- 
porate trusteeship. 


HON. N. W. ROWELL, K.C., LLD. 


General Manager 


Head Office: TORONTO 
REGINA 





COMPANIES 


President 


H. M. FORBES 


Assistant General Manager 


SASKATOON VANCOUVER 











the trustee will then begin paying the son 
an income approximately where the father’s 
gifts to him left off at the father’s death. 

Many times a man or a woman contem- 
plating the making. of a trust, says, “I in- 
tend to make a trust some day, but I have 
not made up my mind what I want to put 
into it.’ Then should come the suggestion 
from the trust officer that a trust be drawn 
that will provide for the family just the 
same as the trust prospect has planned to 
take care of it while he lives, permitting the 
trustee to continue where the trustor leaves 
off. This suggestion gives the trust pros- 
pect a definite idea with which to work and 
frequently solves the problem at once. 

The development of this idea can result in 
the creation of more trusts and the prepara- 
tion of more wills with trust provisions, and 
it gives an opportunity to the trust officers 
of the nation to show the public that a well- 
planned trust is successful and has real so- 
cial value. It is to be hoped that trust 
officers everywhere may, through their sound 
advice to trustors, eliminate the type of 
trusts that fail. 

& & & 

The Lakeland State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been organized at Lakeland, Fla., 
as successor to the State Bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK PRESSES ON TO 
TWO BILLION MARK 

The National City Bank of New York, as 
the largest banking organization in the Unit- 
ed States, is steadily advancing in volume 
of resources to the two billion mark. The 
June 30th statement shows total assets of 
$1,623,714.808. This includes cash and due 
from banks of S298,S09.968 : loans, discounts 
and acceptances of other banks, $921,754,384 ; 
U. S. Government and other bonds and stocks, 
$228,344,181; acceptances $125,202,025.  De- 
posits aggregate $1,168.517,.265. Capital is 
$90,600,000 ; surplus $50,000,000, and undivid- 
ed profits $23,968,268. 


Carl F. Eckfield, formerly auditor of the 
Grand Rapids Trust Company, has become 
assistant secretary and auditor of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of Detroit. 

The Chemical National Company, Inc., has 
heen organized with capital. of $4,000,000, as 
investment subsidiary of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 

The New York port leads in trade exports 
of the country with total of $769,766,896, 
out of aggregate exports of $4,758,721,078 for 
the entire country during the past year. 
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INSTITUTE CONVENTION DISCUSSES PRESENT AND FUTURE 
OF BANKING 


The numerous ramifications and problems 
of modern banking received ‘airing’? at the 
recent annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking which was held in At- 
lantiec City with attendance of 2,500 and 
representation from 192 chapters. While 
most of the addresses were aimed at prac- 
tical questions of formula and administra- 
tion, there was considerable latitude taken 
by some of the speakers to dwell upon fu- 
ture developments and changes. As custo- 
mary the proceedings were departmentalized 
with separate sessions and speakers covering 
such phases as audits and accounting; bank 
administration; business development and ad- 
vertising; checks and collections; credits; 
investments and investment banking; savings 
banking and trust functions. Among the 
headliners were John MeHugh, chairman, 
executive committee of the Chase National 
Bank; Executive Manager Shepherd of the 
American Bankers Association: Guy Emer- 
son, Vice-president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and O. Howard Wolfe, 
cashier of the Philadelphia National Bank. 

The session devoted to trust functions was 
presided over by Herbert H. Gardner, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Highland 
Park Trust Company of Michigan. Filbert 
T. Stephenson, vice-president of the Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Company of North Caro- 
lina, sketched the history of trust service 
development during the past century and 
emphasized future possibilities. Rudolph 
Hofelich, trust officer of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Detroit, discussed new business 
and personal contact in developing new busi- 
ness for the trust department. Advertising 
policies for the trust department were out- 
lined by W. W. Jacka, assistant trust officer 
of the Bank of Italy of San Francisco. Bessie 
M. Seely gave an interesting account of op- 
portunities for women in trust work. 

One of the most instructive addresses at 
the trust function meeting was by Frank 
G. Sayre, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, discussing legal as well as 
Management aspects in handling personal 
trusts. Payson G. Gates, assistant secretary 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New York. 
treated the subject of corporate trusts, and 
Gwilym A. Price, trust officer of the Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
gave a fine talk on life insurance trusts.. The 
closing trust functions session was taken up 
with addresses by James T. Gunning, trust 
officer of the Marine Trust Company of Buf- 


falo, on custodianships; T. L. England, as- 
sistant trust officer of the City National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, on trust accounting, 
and by Ernest L. Johnson of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, on trust 
investments. 

The Detroit team won the debate on the 
question: “Resolved, that the Federal Re- 
serve Act be Amended to Allow a Certain 
per Cent of Combined Earnings of All Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to Be Paid as Interest 
to Member Banks on Their Reserved Bal- 
ances.” 

Frank M. Totton, assistant cashier of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, was 
elected president of the institute for the 
ensuing year. W. J. Evans of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, Tex., was elected 
vice-president. The four new members of 
the Executive Council were elected as _ fol- 
lows: J. Ernest Smith of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Oakland, Cal.; Edward F. Le 
Breton of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans; H. Theodore Jameson 
of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
and Frank H. Delaney of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of St. Paul. 





FRANK M. ToTrTron 


Assistant Cashier, Chase National Bank of New York, who 
has been elected President of the American Institute of 
Banking 
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FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 

Aggregate resources of $205,230,000 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New 
York, including cash on hand and in bank 
of $38,994,000; U. S. Government securities 
$15,704,000; call loans $60,906,000, and time 
loans $15,091,000. Deposits amount to $149,- 
924,000. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $22,149,170. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 

The United States Trust Company of New 
York reports total resources of $91,585,000. 
with cash on hand, in Federal Reserve and 
due from other banks $11,881,000; public se- 
curities $4,566,375; private securities $11,- 
793,240; loans $52,784,968. Deposits amount 
to $64,975,461. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus 
fund $20,000,000, and undivided 
$2,652,171. 


profits 


EXTRA DIVIDEND FOR EMPIRE TRUST 
STOCKHOLDERS 

In connection with the eighty-third regu- 
lar quarterly dividend the directors of the 
Empire Trust Company of New York author- 
ized an extra dividend of 1 per cent. The 
latest financial statement shows total re- 
sources of $88,180,853, with cash in vault 
and in banks $13,101,000; government and 
municipal bonds $9,604,000; demand loans 
$39,586,000; time loans and bills purchased 
$13,478,000. Deposits total $73,250,000, Cap- 
ital is $6,000,000; surplus and = undivided 
profits $8,601,558. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
The Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
has maintained a record total of deposits 
during the current year. The latest state- 
ment shows total resources of $69,234,839, 
including cash on hand and in banks of $12,- 
287,248; time loans and bills purchased $29,- 
993,288; demand loans $8,264,416; U. 8. 
Government securities $5,587,000; state and 
municipal bonds $3,575,000; other bonds and 
stocks $4,390,000. Deposits total $52,333,000, 
Capital is $4,000,000; surplus $2,500,000, and 
undivided profits $1,148,504. 


The Belmont Trust Company of Boston has 
been authorized to open a branch in Belmont 
Center. 

The Blue Island Trust Company of Blue 
Island, Ill., has been merged with the Blue 
Island State Bank with Fred C. Brinken as 
president. 


LARGE DEPOSIT GAINS BY GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

The progressive administration of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland is re- 
flected in the constant growth of deposits 
and in the volume of trust department busi- 
ness. Six years ago, in 1922, deposits amount- 
ed to $81,185,000 and two years later in 
1926 they passed the 100 million figure. On 
June 30, 1926, deposits were $119,714,000 and 
the latest report shows aggregate of $140,- 

Resources of the Guardian Trust Company 
amount to $154,682,000, including cash on 
hand and in banks $15,989,000; U. S. bonds 
$15,600,000 ; loans and investments $115,216,- 
000. Capital is $4,000,000; surplus $6,000,- 
OOO, and undivided profits $735,236. 


DEPOSIT OF UNION TRUST OF CHICAGO 
EXCEED ONE HUNDRED MILLION 

For the first time in the history of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago the depos- 
its have reached the 100 million mark. This 
coveted figure was attained in the June 30th 
statement which showed deposits of $100,361,- 
960. A comparison shows how rapidly the 
Union Trust Company has gained the 100 
million class. In 1922 deposits were $42,- 
587.000 and two years later scored $58,095,- 
000. Each year shows a material increase 
and on January Ist of this year the figure 
stood at S94,.520,000, 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF HARRI- 
MAN NATIONAL BANK 

Howard F. Wortham, who was recently ap- 
pointed trust officer of the Harriman Na- 
tional Bank of New York, has been elected 
a vice-president. He was formerly with the 
Bankers Trust Company and subsequently 
associated with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York and is regarded as 
one of the foremost authorities on trust 
work. The directors have also elected Philip 
A. S. Franklin, Jr., as vice-president, and 
James L, Turner, cashier. For the semi-an- 
nual period an extra dividend of 5 per cent 
on capital stock of the bank was declared 
in addition to the semi-annual distribution 
of 5 per cent. Authority has also been re- 
ceived enabling the Harriman National to 
change its title to Harriman National Bank 
& Trust Company. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York revorts resources of $273,686,481 ; 
deposits $212,138,780: capital $12,500,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits $19,228,489. 
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RECORD YEAR AND OPERATIONS OF THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 
OFFICE OF NEW ZEALAND 


Some remarkable achievements in the ad- 
ministration of the Public Trustee Office of 
New Zealand are surveyed by the Prime 
Minister, the Right Hon. J. G. Coates, which 
affords interesting contrast with methods of 
handling estates and trust funds in the 
United States, Articles appearing in Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine have described the op- 
erations of the Common Fund for trust in- 
vestments established and successfully con- 
ducted for over 30 years by the Public Trus- 
tee Office of New Zealand. The Public Trus- 
tee Office is supported by government guar- 
antee although the consolidated fund avail- 
able for that purpose has never been drawn 
upon. 

The remarkably successful growth in last 
year’s business of the Public Trustee Office 
of New Zealand, with head office in Welling- 
ton directed by Public Trustee J. W. Mac- 
donald, and representation through district 
Public Trustees in nineteen cities, is re- 
viewed by Prime Minister Coates. “New es- 
tates, representing the huge sum of £6,511,- 
928, were accepted for administration during 
the year, and the acceptances for the first 
month of the new financial year strongly 
indicate that the business is being well main- 
tained,” said Mr. Coates. “At the beginning 
of the year, on April 1, 1927, the value of 
the estates in the Public Trustee’s charge 
was £41,048,528, and at the end, on March 
Sist last, it had increased by another £38,112,- 
025, making the total value £44,155,548. There 
was a marked increase in the value of the 
local business in the case of every branch in 
New Zealand. The business has been doubled 
in the past seven years, the huge total of 
£22,000,000 having been added to the value 
of the estates and funds under administra- 
tion in that period, 

“It is noteworthy that the expenses of 
management represent an increase of only 
£38,852 over those of 1921, although the value 
of the estates under administration has 
doubled; and it is intended to make every ef- 
fort to effect still further economies. The 
staff in 1921 was 678, and in 1928 it was 685. 
The result of economical management has 
been to make it possible to extend further 
benefits to clients. 

“Further evidence of the remarkable con- 
fidence shown by the public in the office is 
afforded by the constant inflow of wills com- 
pleted by living persons appointing the Pub- 
lic Trustee executor, and on March 31st. last 
the total number of wills held by the Pub- 


lic Trustee was 58,065. This number is being 
steadily added to, and it is anticipated that 
the new wills to be deposited during the cur- 
rent year will reach nearly 7,000 in number. 

“It has been found that the adoption of 
the policy of allowing advisory trustees to 
be associated with the Public Trustee, where- 
by testators are enabled to appoint persona! 
friends in whose experience and knowledge 
they have confidence, to assist in the admin- 
istration of their estates, has proved very 
popular and large numbers of testators have 
taken advantage of the privilege. On a con- 
servative basis it is estimated that the pres- 
ent value of the assets to be dealt with under 
the wills deposited in the Public Trustee’s 
care represents £280,000,000, so that a sue- 
cessful future of the office may be regarded 
as assured. 

“The Public Trust Office,’ concluded the 
rime Minister, “is self-contained, accepts re- 
sponsibility for its own finances and has al- 
Ways been able to pay its own way and meet 
its obligations. While it enjoys the guaran- 
tee of the state it has made no eéall on the 
Consolidated Fund for any help, and with 
its strong reserves built up out of its own 
profits it is unlikely that it ever will. The 
net profits for the year were £31,105, and in 
view of the many increased concessions to 
the beneficiaries of the office which came 
into operation during the financial year just 
closed, this result must be regarded as satis- 
factory.” 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS 


Vincent E. Doyle has been assigned to the 
personal trust development division of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, and 
transferred to that service from manager of 
the bank’s Black Rock branch. Leroy J. 
Simmons has been appointed assistant mana- 
ger of the bank’s Genesee Jefferson branch, 
succeeding Edward J. ‘staffel, who has been 
transferred to the Connecticut Street branch 
as assistant manager. Harold M. Lowe has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Delaware Avenue branch. 


C. Delano Ames of the Maryland Trust 
Company, Baltimore, has prepared in dia- 
grammatie form the distribution in intestacy 
under the Maryland law and is designed for 
use in the legal reference file which nearly 
every lawyer maintains. 
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WORK OF CORPORATE 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


by R. G. PAGE 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co. 


and PAYSON G. GATES 


Assistant Secretary, Bankers Trust Ca. 


i lp is the first comprehensive work giving, from authoritative 
and practical sources, an inside view of corporate trust and 
corporate agency administration. Emphasizing the most recent 
developments, this book provides officers of trust companies and 
banks engaged in fiduciary service with actual demonstrations of 


trust company practice in respect to: 


CORPORATE TRUSTS CORPORATE AGENCIES 


Mortgages and indentures Corporate reorganizations and read- 
Authentication and delivery of bonds justments 


Sinking funds and releases of prop- 
erty 


Defaults and remedies 


Collateral trust indentures, note is- 
sues equipment trusts tes 


Escrow and miscellaneous trusts Coupon and divided payments 


Protective and reorganization com- 
mittees 


Transfer and registration of securi- 


An important feature of this exceptional book is the collection of over 100 forms, com- 
prising a complete set of corporate trust and agency records. 


It points out the necessity for careful analysis of all trust agreements; describes the 
dangers of immunity clauses; explains corporate trust and corporate agency services; covers 
the subject of fees and of vault control. It is in every respect a “‘brass-tack’’ book and the 
first to give the views of one on the inside of corporate trust work, looking out. 





TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department __.................. 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which kindly 
send me copy of “Work of Corporate Trust Departments,” or you may send me copy 
on approval. 


SEO a rere ey ee a a 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


‘Centeal-e 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 





SUCCESS OF SCHOOL SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT 

The experience of the Industrial Savings 
sank of Birmingham, Ala., in establishing a 
school savings department is worthy of note. 
The department was started in October, 1927, 
and out of sixty schools, of which nineteen 
were negro and forty-one white, with 34,500 
children eligible to bank, which includes 
from the third grade through high school, 
they secured 32,500 accounts. They had a 
pass book in the hands of 95 per cent of the 
children. School savings was installed in 
sirmingham on October 17th, and on May 
Isth, 1928, the records show total deposits 
to be $122,961.82, and total withdrawals $22.- 
158.98, leaving a balance of $100,802.84. 

The General Trust of Canada has been or- 
ganized as a subsidiary of the Banque Cana- 
diene Nationale of Montreal with capital of 
$2,005,000. Rene Morin, M. P., is general 
manager. 

Directors of the Chicago Trust Company 
have elected Marley Halvorsen assistant 
manager of the real estate loan department 
and Paul Lansford assistant manager of the 
bond department. 


i ull 





First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
ane AL 





QV 
OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The “Commonwealth” 
Knows Pittsburgh 


Twenty-five years of absolute 
fidelity to the interests of those 
who deal with us have created for 
the name “Commonwealth” a 
prestige which is extending the 
sphere of our influence beyond 
local boundaries. 


If you have Pittsburgh busi- 
ness, we seek opportunity to 
demonstrate our capacity to han- 
dle it with utmost satisfaction. 


Commonwealth Trust 
Company 


OF PITTSBURGH 
Capital $1,500,000 Surplus $1,500,000 


GENERAL MOTORS MAINTAINS HIGH 
GEAR PRODUCTION 

Politics and stock market 

no appreciable effect upon record automobile 

production at the numerous plants of Gen- 


reactions exert 


eral Motors and its subsidiaries. Kach 
month of the current yvear has revealed a 
substantial increase in dealers’ sales to users 
and division sales to dealers. The May sales 
of cars established a new high record for the 
third consecutive month this year with sales 
to dealers amounting to 224,094, a gain of 
52.730 cars over May last year. 

The forecast made at the beginning of the 
year of a 40 per cent increase in Cadillac- 
La Salle business, with an equal division of 
the volume between the two cars, is reaf- 
firmed by Lawrence LT. Fisher, president of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company. The state- 
ment is based upon the company’s sales in 
the first five months of 1928 and reveals the 
fact that in a single year the new LaSalle 
car has become a 50 per cent factor in the 
company’s volume of business. 

The Generat Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, which is rapidly building up its world 
wide organization, recently received permis- 
sion to open a branch office in the city of 
Milan, Italy. 


TO CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARIES 
IN OTHER STATES: 


HEN you are con- 

fronted with an estate 
that holds Georgia property, 
an ancillary relationship 
with the Citizens and South- 
ern National will prove ad- 
vantageous. Through our 
offices in six key cities of 
Georgia and our private wire 
system, we can reach any 
Southern point promptly. 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


ATHENS 
MACON 


ATLANTA 
SAVANNAH 


AUGUSTA 
VALDOSTA 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
Shareholders of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois will vote upon a proposal by 
the directors for an increase in the capital 
stock from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 by the 
sale of 20,000 additional shares to stockhold- 
ers at $200 a share on the basis of one new 
share for every three now held. Of the 
$4,000,000 to be received by the bank from 
the sale of the additional stock, one-half 
is to be added to capital and the other half 

to surplus account. 

The directors have also authorized an in- 
crease in capital of the Central Securities 
Company, the investment subsidiary of the 
bank, from 60,000 shares of no par value to 
80,000. 


NEW TRUSTEES FOR EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY 

Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., president 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
American Nitrogen Company, Ltd., and 
George K. Morrow, president of the Gold 
Dust Corporation and president and chair- 
man of the board of the Warner Sugar Re- 
fining Company, have been elected trustees 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. 


and 
the 





TRUST 
~ 


80 Years 


Continuous Mortgage 


Investors 


CHICAGO 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CoDY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 


CHICAGO 
NEW BOOKS ON “PRINCIPLES OF 
VALUATION” 

aspect of the mathematical prin- 
ciples and theory as well as practice of valua- 
tion is covered in a new book entitled “Prin- 
ciples of Valuation,” the authors of which 
are John A. Grimes and William H. Craigue, 
both of whom are recognized authorities on 
the subject and connected with the United 
States Treasury Department as valuation 
This book for the first time corre- 
lates and compares all methods of valuation 
required by the federal and state income 
tax laws. It shows the interrelation of all 
mathematical premises of valuation 
and ultimately that any formulae for valuing 
any type of income by any premise of valua- 
tion may be derived from a single general 
formula. After discussing the principles and 
theory of valuation, the authors turn to its 
practice. In developing and presenting the 
compound interest deferment method, the 
compound interest actuarial method, and the 
compound interest sinking fund method, a 
single rate of interest is employed in dis- 
counting to present worth. The publishers 
are Prentice-Hall, Inc., of New York. 


Every 


experts. 


correct 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS AT GUAR- 
ANTY TRUST COMPANY 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointments of Gor- 
don Palmer as an assistant vice-president ; 
Karl Weisheit, John J. Mooney, W. E. Eit- 
ner and William J. Weig, as assistant secre- 
taries, all at the main office; and of Jere D. 
Buckley as assistant credit manager at the 
Fifth avenue office. Sylvester J. Murley 
has been appointed assistant secretary at 
the London office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. The Guaranty Company of New 
York announces the appointment of Harold 
S. Cherry as branch officer manager of its 
Albany office. Cyril Richard Moser has been 
appointed auditor for the Antwerp office. 


COMPANIES 


DIRECTORS 
KNOWN and RESPECTED 
THROUGHOUT 
THE BANKING WORLD 


AND 


RESOURCES OVER 
$22,000,000 


CAN YOU FIND BETTER 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
YOUR CORRESPONDENT ? 


THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


AN EFFICIENT TRUST DEPARTMENT. 
ORGANIZATION 
A booklet recently issued by the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., af- 
fords an instructive survey of what efficiency 
and service means in the conduct of a trust 


department. The record of trust administra- 
tion at the Fidelity Union covers a_pericd 
of forty years and during that period the de- 
partment has handled over 3,000 estates. The 
booklet explains with what exceeding care 
the trust department attends to its duties 
from the time of opening a safe deposit box 
or taking charge of assets until the estate 
is finally wound up. There is the trust com- 
mittee which regularly reviews investments 
and values. There is also the security analy- 
sis division which keeps close tab on all se- 
curities and properties. The real estate and 
mortgage division, the tax and accounting 
divisions all play important functions in 
carrying out testamentary or trust instruc- 
tions both in the spirit and to the letter. 
Arrangements 
Walla-Walla, 


class 


with Whitman College, 
Wash., whereby the senior 
agreed to imsure twenty-eight of its 
members for $1,000 each, payable to the 
Baker-Boyer Bank of Walla-Walla as trustee 
for the college, were recently completed by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


a widespread interest in Insurance 

Trusts sweeping the country, Trust Off- 
cers and Attorneys cannot afford to be without 
an authoritative manual on the subject. Obtain 


for constant reference— 


‘‘INSURANCE TRUSTS’? 
By C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice President 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 
Member of the Bar of New York and Philadelphia 
Price, $3.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street 
New York 





CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 

The strong position of the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York is indicated in 
the June 30th financial statement. The capi- 
tal structure includes outstanding capital of 
$12,500,000; surplus $30,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $7,604,841. Resources total 
$392,247,561, including $59,431,540 cash on 
hand, in Federal Reserve and due from oth- 
er banks; United States bonds $36,132,924; 
loans and discounts $237,755,586. Deposits 
amount to $307,054,536. 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 

Capital and surplus of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, which was in- 
creased since the first of the year, now stands 
at $10,000,000, with undivided profits of $951,- 
395. Resources aggregated on June 30 $81,- 
443,233, and deposits $68,884,558. Among as- 
sets are: cash on hand and in banks, $12,- 
loans, $43,426,000. 
914,420. 


The Real Estate Savings & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh has completed twenty-five rears 
of service. 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 





GAINS REGISTERED BY NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 


The June 30th statement of the New York 
Trust Company shows some. substantial 
gains. As compared with the first of the 
present year deposits increased from $234,- 
298,000 to $257,352,000. Resources total 
$327,810,000, with cash on hand and due from 
banks $109,089,000; U. S. Government and 
public securities $5,166,000; other bonds and 
securities $17,963,000; loans and bills pur- 
chased $161,509,000. Capital is $10,000,000; 
surplus $20,000,000, and undivided profits 
$4,009,519. 


IMPORTANT MERGER IN NEW ORLEANS 
Consolidation of the Canal Bank & Trust 


Company and the Marine Bank « Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans was announced recent- 
ly. James P. Butler, president of the Canal 
Bank, will be president of the consolidated 
bank, which will retain the name of the 
Canal Bank & Trust Company. On January 
1, 1928, the Marine Bank showed a eapital 
and surplus of $3,285,573, with deposits of 
$27,000,000. The Canal Bank on the same 
date showed a capital and surplus of $8,117,- 
189, and deposits of $77,500,000. 
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PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 





AN UPTODATE TRUST SERVICE 

The well known financial and tax service 
house of Prentice-Hall, Inc. with their cus- 
tomary thoroughness, have prepared a_ spe- 
cial trust service which is not only com- 
prehensive in its fund of information on all 
phases of trust department work, but strictly 
up-to-date in correlating the latest develop- 
ments in service and experience. The sub- 
jects covered include the following. wills and 
testamentary trusts; life insurance trusts; 
business insurance trusts: living trusts; 
agency and custodian accounts; personal 
trust solicitation; trust powers, rights and 
fees; laws of descent and distribution. 

The section of wills and testamentary 
trusts ineludes a_ wide collection of will 
clause forms, including alternative provi- 
sions and designed to meet variety of require- 
ments that arise in trust service. The chap- 
ter on law of wills covers the numerous 
phases of statutory requirements and judi- 
cial interpretations that may well guide the 
trust officer in his legal questions. There is 
also a digest of state statutes. Life insur- 
ance trust procedure and specimen trust 
agreements comprise a timely section. A 
wealth of practical information is embodied 
in sections dealing with business insurance 
trusts, living trusts, custodian accounts and 





solicitation. Of particular value is the servy- 
ice showing powers and rights of trustees 
and executors acting in states other than 
domicile. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

The Kings County Trust Company of 
3rooklyn, N. Y., continues to maintain its 
substantial earning capacity. The June 30th 
financial statement shows increase in sur- 
plus and undivided profits since last Mareh 
from $5,499,500 to $5,652,456 and with ecapi- 
tal of $500,000. The stock of the Kings 
County Trust Company is quoted as second 
highest on the market among New York 
trust companies. 

The June 30th statement shows combined 
resources of $35,735,805; cash on hand and 
in banks, $7,432,266; New York City bonds. 
$1,346,310; other bonds and stocks, $5,158,- 
532; bonds and mortgages, $1,317,600; time 
and demand loans, $16,671,559. Deposits: to- 
tal $29,219,563. 


The directors of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company of New Orleans, La., at their 
latest monthly meeting declared a quarterly 
dividend of $4.50 per share, and at the same 
meeting the board also declared the em- 
ployee’s quarterly dividend. 
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A Typical New Orleans Mahogany Mill 


New Orleans 
XXXI 


Genuine Mahogany 


Genuine manogany is imported 
from Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies and the North coast of 
South America. 


Eighty percent of all the genuine 
mahogany imported into the United 
States comes through the Port of 
New Orleans, and sixty percent of 


all mahogany exports are handled 
through this port. 


Hibernia Bank ¢& Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


nternational Securities 
Corporation of America, 
Second International 
Securities Corporation and 
United States & British 
International Company, 





Ltd., are investment trusts 


of the general manage- 


ment iype which receive 
investment service from 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 














CHASE NATIONAL REPORTS RECORD 
RESOURCES 

Total resources of the Chase National 
Bank of the city of New York established 
a new high record for the bank of $1,103,742,- 
061 as of June 30th, according to the state- 
ment of condition published in response to 
the call of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
This represents a gain of $40,623,432 over the 
previous record reported on February 2St”) 
and compares with $1,042,513,993 as of June 
30th, last year. 

The current statement does not give effect 
to $40,000,000 of new capital funds, $30,000,- 
000 of which were paid into the bank’s eapi- 
tal and surplus as of July 2d, and $10,000,- 
000 of which were added to the capital funds 
of the Chase Securities Corporation. 

Capital and surplus on June 30th were 
$50,000,000 and $40,000,000 — respectively. 
whereas capital and surplus after giving 
effect to the new e¢apital structure as of 
July 2d will be $60,000,000 each. Undivided 
profits of the bank were reported at $17,472.- 
702, after deductions of $3,500,000 for April 
Ist and July 2d dividends. As the last 
Comptroller’s call fell on February 28th, the 
$1,750,000 April 1st dividend payment was 
not deducted from the undivided profits ac- 








count in that statement. On that date un- 
divided profits amounted to $17,462,411. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR CHASE NATIONAL 
BANK 


Chase National Bank has been appointed 
transfer agent for stock of American Capital 
Corporation; depository of American Capital 
Corporation interim receipts and shares of 
stock; transfer agent for stock of Holly Su- 
gar Corporation: transfer agent for shares 
of the Industrial National Bank of New 
York; transfer agent for issue of stock of 
the Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company: reg- 
istrar for shares of I. Miller & Sons, Ine. ; 
transfer agent for stock of the Majestic Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. 

Directors of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company of New York have declared an ex- 
tra dividend of 10 per cent payable from 
earnings of the first six months of this year, 
in addition to the regular disbursement of 4 
per cent. 

The Reliance Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago reports resources of $12,177,191; de- 
posits, $10,490,000; capital, $750,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $668,811. 


TRUST 



















YOUR 
CLEVELAND 
ACCOUNT 


—active or inactive, 
or both—will be han- 
dled to your liking if 
THE MIDLAND is 
your correspondent 
here. 


Let us analyze your 
requirements in Cleve- 
land and the Fourth 
Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. 


Correspondence 
Invited 





BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 
Sept. 3.—Wyoming 
Park. 
Sept. 3-4.—Montana 
stone Park. 
Sept. 7.—Delaware Bankers, Rehoboth. 
Sept. 12-15.—Kentucky 
Sept. 17-20.—Financial 
tion, Utica, N. Y. 
Sept. 19-21.—Indiana State Bankers, Gary. 
Oct. 1-4.—A. B. A. National, Philadelphia. 
Oct. S-9-10.—Morris Plan Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Oct. 26-27.—Arizona State Bankers, Globe. 
November.—Nebraska State Bankers, Omaha. 


sankers, Yellowstone 


State Yellow- 


jankers, 


sJankers, Louisville. 


Advertisers Associa- 


Bankers, 





The Corpus Christi Trust Company has 
been chartered at Corpus Christi, Tex., with 
$100,000 capital and $10,000 surplus. R. Dis- 
coll is president and J. W. George active vice- 
president. 

Julian Arnold, who has been connected for 
several years with the Bank of the United 
States, has recently become associated with 
the Interstate Trust Company of New York. 

Federal Judge George A. Carpenter has ap- 
pointed the Chicago Title & Trust Company 
as receiver for the National Theatres Cor- 
poration, operators of a chain of ten moving 
picture theatres in Chicago’s South Side. 


TO = 
RESOURCES OVER TWENTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 
(RETIN et mnt 
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A Distinetive Service 
for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 


on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BAN Kor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


“Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 





APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 





Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 








CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 














| 





MAIN BANKING FLOOR OF THE NEW HOME OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY IN PaRIS, FRANCE 


—~e 
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Seattle Title Trust 
Company 


Title and Trust Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Based upon an experience of over twenty 
years, this company offers exceptional fa- 
cilities in handling trusts, escrows, bond in- 
vestments, title insurance and mortgage 
loans. Correspondence invited. 


Capital, Surplus and Reserve 
over $900,000 
over 25,000.000 


Trust Responsibility 


OFFICERS 
REGINALD H. Parsons’ . Chairman of the Board 
WoORRALL WILSON se ei ce. So, 
BE. C.. GGGRL . Vice-President and Title Officer 
CHARLTON L. HALL Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER Vice-President and 
Mear., Mortgage Loan Department 
HENRY H. JuDSON ra Trust Officer 
I. C. BoGagpus . . .« . . « . dveeswoe 
W. S. Howarp Asst. Secretary 
S. I. OLSON : . Asst. Secretary 
HAROLD V. SMITH Asst. Trust Officer 

The Safe Deposit Department is under 
charge of 
GEORGE B. RILEY, Custodian 


We specialize in trusts involring Real Property 








MERIT PROMOTIONS AT HANOVER 
NATIONAL BANK 

The Hanover National Bank of New York 
has the distinction of hewing close to the 
line in filling vacancies or positions of re- 
sponsibility with those who have grown up 
in the ranks and have shown themselves 
deserving of official promotion. Consistent 
with this policy were the recent advance- 
ments of William J. Logan to vice-president 
and Charles B. Campbell from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president. 

Mr. Logan started with the Hanover as 
a “runner” in 1913 and graduated from yari- 
ious departments to city manager in 1925. 
In 1926 he became assistant cashier and the 
following vear was elected an assistant vice- 
president, from which he now rises to the 
office of vice-president. 

Charles B. Campbell also has a_ record 
for faithful and capable service at the Han- 
over, covering a period of thirty-nine years. 
He started his banking career at the Han- 
over as office boy in 1889 and later as as- 
sistant cashier made a specialty in devot- 
ing attention to the out-of-town correspon- 
dent service. 


The Willimantic Trust Company of Willi- 
mantic, Conn., is organizing a security com- 
pany with paid in capital of $50,000. 





BANK OF 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK CITY 





One of the Mosler DONSTEEL Vault 
Doors installed in Bank of United States, 
New York City 


Among other New York City banks using Mosler 
DONSTEEL Vault Doors are: 


Bank of Americ Lawyers Trust Co. 

Chemical National Bank LibertyNational Bank 

Empire Trust Co. National City Bank 

Guaranty Trust Co. National Park Bank 
Public National Bank 


Mosler DONSTEEL Vault Doors—embodying 
advanced principles of mechanical construction— 
offer the greatest possible protection against bur- 
glarious attack by modern methods. 


We shal! be glad to send you any further infor 

mation upon request. 

Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for 
more than 75 Years 





Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest and Most Complete Safe 
Works in the World 


373-375 Broapway, New York 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 





Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles 
New Orleans Pittsburgh Portland San Francisco 
Seattle St. Louis 
Tokyo, Japan London, England Shanghai, China 
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13" ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


UTICA, NEw YORK 
SEPTEMBER 17”’18’19”20 


F you're superstitious... forget 

it! If you are interested in the 
advertising and business develop- 
ment of a Bank, Trust Company 
or Investment House, nothing 
should keep you from attending 
the 13th Annual Convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





General Scssions and 
Departmentals will It’s a clearing house of advertis- 
be crisp and exhilar’ ing ideas and business building 


ating to advertising 
hinds. After-busi, Plans. The year has brought 


ness-hours will be Many constructive developments 
filled to capacity. and this convention is your op- 
Make your reserva’ portunity to keep up-to-date. 
tions now! Also, there will be hundreds of 
exhibits that will show you just 
how the other fellow does it. 





WRITE 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS 
231 SoutH LaSatte Street, Cuicaco, It. 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OBTAINS 
HISTORICAL CORNER.FOR ITS PARIS 
BRANCH 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has concluded a lease which will pro- 
vide new quarters for its Paris office on the 
corner of the Place de la Concorde and the 
tue Royale. The Hotel de Coislin occupies 
the property leased, and as soon as necessary 
alterations are completed, the Paris branch 
of the bank, now located at 1 and 3 Rue des 
Italiens, will move into the new quarters. 
By this move the Guaranty’s Paris branch 
will be contiguous to the property on the 
corner of the Avenue Gabriel and the Rue 
Boissy (Anglais which has just been ac- 
quired by Ambassador Herrick, acting for 
the United States Government, and in which 
will be located the chancery of the embassy, 
the consulate, the passport bureau, and other 

foreign services of this government. 

The Hotel de Coislin is directly across the 
Rue Royale from the French Ministry of Ma- 
rine, of which it is the exact duplicate in ar- 
chitectural design. It is in one of the most 
important historic sites of Paris, and is clas- 
sified as a “monument historique” by the 
French Government. The Hotel de Coislin 
was built for the Comtesse de Coislin. For 
years she presided over a brilliant salon and, 
although she managed to survive the Reign 
of Terror, she lost her property. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR INTERSTATE 
TRUST COMPANY 


The Interstate Trust Co. of New York has 
been appointed trustee for $2,000,000 Wayne 
Pump Company 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
debenture bonds; also transfer agent of 45,- 
000 shares of the convertible preference 
stock and 120,000 shares of the common stock 
of the same company; transfer agent of 17,- 
000 shares $7 cumulative preferred stock 
and 120,000 shares common stock of S. M. 
Goldberg Stores, Inc.; transfer agent for pre- 
ferred and common stocks of the Prudential 
Refining Corporation and common stock of 
the Sylvestre Oil Company, Ince. 


The York Safe & Lock Company has been 
awarded contract for vault installation in 
the new home of the Fulton National Bank 
of Lancaster, Pa. 

Directors of the Peoples Trust Company 
of Binghamton, N. Y., recently voted a quar- 
terly dividend of 2% per cent, which places 
the stock on an annual 10 per cent basis. 

George W. Zimmerman of the Manufactu- 
rers & Traders-People’s Trust Company has 
been elected president of the Buffalo Chap- 
ter, A. t.. B. 
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Checks of Character 
Made to Order 
with Your Own 

Background Pattern 


| ext toe 


i cad 
; 4 
\ 

\ sar 


THE Topp Company offers to banks an ex- 
clusive service—the creating and preparing 
of checks of exceptional quality, distin- 
guished with a background specially de- 
signed to your own individual order. 





These handsome checks are executed on 
exceptionally high-grade paper, beauti- 
fully tinted and sensitized so as to expose 
immediately any attempt at alteration by 
scratch, erasure, washing, or acid. The 
background pattern is confined exclusively 
to you in your territory and made to incor- 
porate your trade-mark, any design 
symbolic of your service, your monogram, 
or medallion, or any other distinguishing 
character you may desire. Engravings of 
title, bank building or trade-mark, for 
lithographing, are executed with excep- 
tional care. In all, these Special Surface 
Design Checks are meant for the bank that 
appreciates the dignified advertising value 
of unusual quality and distinctive ap- 
pearance in a check. 


You can learn about Special Surface 
Design Checks from the Todd representa- 
tive in your city. Or write us and we will 
gladly send samples and complete infor- 
mation. Bankers’ Supply Division, The 
Todd Company, Rochester, Chicago, 
New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 
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Guaranteed 
Safety and 
Liberal Yield 


Every Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 


A strong guarantee as to princi- 
pal and interest.—Legal for trust 
funds.— Independently trusteed 
by a large bank or trust company. 
Secured by a closed first mortgage 
on income-earning real estate in 
leading American cities.—Yield 
516% to 6%. 





Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standards. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 riftn Avenue, New York 






CORPORATE BUSINESS FOR CENTRAL 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
160,980 shares of capital stock of the Knoit 
Corporation; co-registrar for trust certifi- 
eates stock of the Consolidated Automatie 
Merchandising Corporation: registrar for 
common stock of the Grand Union Company: 
registrar for voting trust stock of Aeronau- 
tical Industries, Ine.; trustee for $12,000,000 
Department of Cundinamarca external se- 
cured 6% per cent sinking fund gold bonds; 
trustee for $1,750,000 Southern. Ohio Public 
Service Corporation one-year 5 per cent se 
cured gold notes; authenticating agent for 
$6,250,000 City of Frankfort-on-Main twenty- 
five-year sinking fund 6% per cent gold 
bonds; depositary for shares of the General 
Vending Corporation; depositary for common 
stock of Remington Service Machines, Inc.: 
depositary for shares of the Sanitary Postage 
Service Corporation; depositary for the Au- 
tomatic Merchandising Corporation of Amer- 
ica; depositary for shares of the Shermack 
Corporation of America. 

Osear A. Krieger, Rockwell Kent and Wil- 
liam D. Badinelli have been added to the 
assistant cashiers’ staff of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company of New York. 





9 Largest and 
finest liner 
My! ever to circle 


fy , the globe. 


4) Sail on the Belgenland 
leaving New York De- 


cember 17 for a marvel- 
ous 135 day World Cruise. 
Seventh time over the 
right itinerary means 
that you arrive at each 
country at its best season 
avoiding the extremes of 
heat and cold. Spring- 
time brings you to 
Europe where liberal 
stop-over privileges per- 
mit you a delayed return 
on ships sailing from 
Channel ports. 


Rates, from $1,750, in- 
clude passage and shore 
accommodations. 


Red Star Line, No. 1 Broad- 
way, N. Y.; American Express 
Co., 65 Broadway, N. Y.; or 
other offices or agencies of 
either company. 


RED JTAR LINE 


SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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Since 1852 





When you are handling 
an estate that involves 


California property 





The oldest Trust Com- 


pany in the West will 


be glad to serve you. Complete facilities for 
Correspond directly with 


Trust Department handling every kind of 


Wells Fargo Bank trust business are sup- 


and 


nion Trust Co plemented by a banking 


Market at Montgomery and investment service 
Union Trust Office: Market St, at Grant Av. 


SAN FRANCISCO that is equally compre- 








hensive. ( We invite cor- 
“DOLLARS OF THE WORLD” EXHIBITED 


BY CHATHAM PHENIX BANK respondence from banks 
An exhibition of “dollars of the world” in- 
cluding the first silver coin of dollar-size ever 


and trust companies. 


struck. together with dollar-size silver pieces 
coined by 429 states, principalities, cities and 
religious bodies during more than four cen- 
turies, has been placed on exhibition by 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust e 
Company in the lobby of its branch office 
at Fifth avenue and Fifty-fifth street. The 
collection is the property of Louis G. Kaut- 


man, president of the Chatham Phenix. ¥ H i C A 4 QO 
“T am told by men engaged professionally 


in collecting historical coins,” says Mr. Kauf- 


man, “that the pieces shown at the Chatham 
Phenix constitute the most comprehensive T R 4 S fi 
existing collection of silver coins of dollar 
size. In addition to their long continued use 


as a monetary unit, they reflect significant C 6) M P A N Y 
historical events occurring at the time of 

their issuance and they serve to portray a 

distinguished company of celebrated persons 

whose features appear upon them, and whose LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O'LEARY 
hames are associated with outstanding events 


President Vice-President 
of the past five centuries.” 


CHICAGO 

The Lafayette Trust Company has been 

organized at Suffern, N. Y., with capital of 
$150,000 and surplus of $75,000. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Dailly Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 











APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 


TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


The decrease in issue of new capital secu- 
rities and corporate influenced 
by high money rates and stock market re- 
actions, has given the transfer and corporate 
trust departments of New York trust com- 
panies and banks a relaxation from the high 
pressure Which has continued for many 
months. Following are among the latest an- 
nouncements of corporate appointments: 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent in New 
York for the first preferred the 
United Electrical Coal Company; transfer 
agent in New York for the Series A 
vertible preference stock and the common 
stock of Southwestern Stores, Inc.; registrar 
for stock of the Fame Canning Company : ¢o- 
agent with National Trust Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can., for the payment of Saguenay 
Electric Company 5% per cent first mortgage 
and collateral sinking fund Series A bond 
coupons ; co-agent with St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., for the payment of 


obligations, 


SO 


stock of 


con- 


San Angelo Telephone Company first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bond coupons: agent for pay- 


ment of Greater Greensboro 
4% per cent bond 
ment of Rockland 


School District 
agent for pay- 
Light & Power Company 
first refunding mortgage A 4% per 
cent bond coupons: co-agent with Bank of 
North America & Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, for payment of Camden Rail and Har- 
bor Terminal Corporation 7 per cent deben- 
ture bond co-agent with Union 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for payment 
of the Aluminum, Ltd., twenty-year 5 per 
cent bond coupons; agent for the payment 
of American Gas & Power Company 5 per 
cent secured gold debenture bond coupons. 

Bank of New York & Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent 10,000 


COUpONs ;¢ 


Series 


coupons } 


for 


shares preferred and 20,000 shares common 
stock of National Founders Financial Corpo- 
ration; transfer agent for 7,500 shares pre- 
ferred and 150,000 shares common stock of 
Venable Syndicate, Ine., and registrar for 
30,000 Class A, par $50, and 3,000 
shares Class B stock, par $100, of Underwrit- 
ers Funding Corporation. 


shares 


The Bank of America National Association 
has heen appointed transfer agent of the 
Fisher Brass Company covering 20,000 shares 
of Class A preferred and 100,000 shares of 
common registrar of common 
of the Prisco Investing Corporation ; co-trans- 
fer agent of 27,500 shares of Class A stock 
of the Shephard Stores, Inc. 


stock : stock 


Manufacturers Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee of an issue of $7,000,000 
par value bonds on the Sherry Netherland 
Hotel; trustee of an issue of $1,175,000) par 
value bonds on the Pierrepont Hotel. 

The Seaboard National Bank 
appointed trustee under indenture securing 
issue of ten-year convertible 6% per cent 
sinking fund gold debenture bonds due June 
1, 1928, of Kentucky Fuel Gas Corporation ; 
transfer agent of stocks of Consolidated Pub- 
lic Utilities Company; co-transfer agent of 
the no par Class A preference stock of Cali- 
fornia Dairies, Inec.: dividend disbursing 
agent of the 5 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of Metropolitan Edison Company ; 
transfer agent of the first and second pre- 
ferred and the common stocks of A. C. Horn 
Company. 


has been 


The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of the 7 per cent cu- 
mulative preferred stock and common capi- 
tal stock of the New Jersey Bond & Mortgage 
Corporation. 
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New York 


PROSPECTS AT TURN OF THE HALF 
YEAR 


The first half of 192S closed with business 


activity 
level. 


maintained on a singularly even 
Insofar as the prospects of the 


ond half year can now be judged, a continu- 


sec- 


ation of this middle-ground sort of pros- 
perity seems probable. The period should 
be better than the latter half of 1927, which 


Was a period of declining volume, though it 
is not likely to equal the records established 
in some more active years. 

A large and well diversified list of indus- 
tries has enjoyed very good business in this 


last six months, while the number of lines 
in Which demand has been really poor js 
small. In nearly all industries, operations 


have been soundly based: they have reflected 
an actually existing volume of requirements 
rather than the accumulation of stocks in 
anticipation of hoped-for gains. In fact the 
tendency both in producing and distributive 
nterprises has been very markedly that of 
keeping operations in the closest 
harmony with consuming needs. 
The forces affecting the supply of credit 
have worked toward the maintenance of 
firmer money rates. Gold has continued to 
move outward, and the indebtedness of mem- 
ber banks to the Reserve system has mark- 
edly increased. The volume of government 
securities held by the Federal Reserve banks 
has again declined. For the period as a 
whole there has occurred a substantial in- 
crease in the amount of reserve bank credit 
outstanding.—(From survey published by 
Vational Bank of Commerce in New York.) 


possible 


Increase in capital of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company of New York 
from $32,000,000 to $40,000,000 has become 
effective. Sale of new stock also provided 
$20,000,000 to be added to surplus. 

Stockholders of the Murray Hill Trust 
Company of New York have approved in- 
crease in capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 





DECLINE IN NEW YORK BANK STOCK 
SPECULATION 


The hectic speculative fever which in re- 
cent months carried the market value of 
New York City bank and trust company 
stocks to figures which brought average yield 
to less than 2 per cent in many Cases, has 
received a rather setback. Follow- 
ing the June break in stock market prices, 
the excessively high rates for money and the 
debacle in Bancitaly Corporation shares, the 
entire list of New York bank and_ trust 
stocks descended with more or less rapidity 
It was noticeable, however, that the shares 
of some of the high priced stocks of larger 
banks and trust companies held a relatively 
firm position. 


strong 


The decline in New York bank stock specu- 


lation must be regarded as a healthy reac- 
tion. For one thing it has put a damper on 


professional brokerage and speculative rings 
which established “positions” in 
stocks and sent them skyward. Most of the 
trading in recent months was in small 
amounts of shares and curiously enough a 
comparison of notes between the transfer 
officers of a number of banks and _ trust 
companies revealed that most of this specu- 
lative trading emanated from a small group 
of “uptown” professionals which has earned 
the designation of the “flying phalanx.” It 
hoped that this particular group 
will now turn its cunning into channels other 
than the shares of stocks of banks and trust 
companies. 


various 


is to be 


TRUST OFFICER APPOINTMENT AT 
FARMERS TRUST 


The Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York announces the appointment of 
William G. Chisolm and Charles C. Jordan 
as trust officers. John V. Wadelton and 
Alexander W. McGhee, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries. Mathew J. 
Kelsh has been appointed assistant cashier 
and Laurence B. Hayward has been made 
assistant trust officer. 









































banking, announces plans for additional ex- 
tensions of service. In addition to the 
branches maintained at 240 Park avenue and 
at 399 Seventh avenue, two new branches 
will be opened during the remainder of this 


year. The third branch will be in the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank Building at 74th street 


and Broadway in charge of Thomas B. Carl- 
ton, assistant cashier, and Fred A. Natter. 
This branch will be devoted altogether to 
commercial business but will maintain no 
special interest department, as this would 
conflict with the Central Savings Bank in 
the same building. 

In October the National Park expects that 
its other new branch in the New York Life 
Insurance Building at 26th street and Madi- 
son avenue, will be in operation. This branch 
will be in charge of L. F. Ohlrogge, assistant 
vice-president, and Arthur R. Brown, as- 
sistant cashier. The Madison Avenue branch 
will conduct a general banking business, in- 
cluding checking, special interest and safe 
deposit departments. 







NEW NATIONAL CITY BANK OFFICER 
Gordon Morier has been elected an as- 
sistant vice-president of the National City 
Company of New York. For the past four 
years Mr. Morier has been manager of the 
London office of the company and for five 
years prior was manager of the Geneva 
office. 


















Chemical National Bank has been appoint- 
ed transfer agent for 110,000 shares of $100 
par preferred, 100,000 shares no par Class B 
preferred and 250,000 shares no par common 
stock of Southern Sugar Company. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. .... 
Ne iiinbakeon eee. coke 


65 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York 


....+++++ $28,000,000 
so vceses cece s Ree eOO 

















BILLS OF EXCHANGE TRUST LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CABLE TRANSFERS DEPARTMENT TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
NATIONAL PARK BANK EXTENDS JOINS CENTRAL UNION TRUST 
BRANCH FACILIITES COMPANY STAFF 

The National Park Bank of New York Harold A. Jordan, for nine years assistant 
which recently opened a bond department to J. T. Cosby, vice-president in charge of 
and was among the last of the larger New the foreign department of National City 
York banks to enter the field of branch 


Bank, has been appointed assistant manager 
of the foreign department of the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Jordan began his career in banking work 
as a runner with the Union and New Haven 
Trust Company and worked up to teller. In 
1919, on leaving the army, Mr. Jordan went 
to South America for the National City Bank 
foreign department. 


HAROLD A. JORDAN 


Who has been appointed Assistant Manager of the Foreign 
Department of the Central Union Trust Company of 
New York 
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FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 







e) West Phila. Office 


Mm] S2nd and Market 
Sts. 


Southwest Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Open ’til midnight daily 


Germantown Office 
5708 


Germantown Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Front Street Office 


Front 
and Market Sts. 


Frankford. Office 


Frankford Ave. 
and Paul St. 


The Bank that gave Philadelphia Day-and-Night Service 





OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT MANUFAC- 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY 
President Nathan S. Jonas of Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company of New York announces 
the following promotions and changes: John 
H. Meyerholz, David V. Austin, Frederick 
N. Finger, assistant secretaries, and Andrew 
Gomory. assistant manager of the foreign 
department, have all been promoted to the 
office of assistant vice-president. Philip <A. 
Downs and George H. Smith have been ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries. Frederick V. 
Goess, assistant secretary, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the 774 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Office. the original home of the trust com- 
pany. 
Frederick W. Bruchhauser, who is in 


charge of all Brooklyn and Queens offices of 
the company, will continue to make his head- 
quarters at the 774 Broadway Office, and will 
be assisted in his supervisory capacity by 
Benjamin Blackford, assistant secretary, who 
was formerly in charge of the Bushwick Of- 
fice. John J. Conway, assistant secretary, 
formerly at 774 Broadway, has been trans- 
ferred to the Bushwick Office, and will 
in charge there as manager. 


be 


ASSISTANT CASHIER AT NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 

Charles S. MeCain, president of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, announces the appoint- 
ment of Lawrence C. Freer as an assistant 
cashier. Mr. Freer has been connected with 
the bank for some years and will be asso- 
ciated with Louis H. Ohlrogge, assistant vice- 





president in charge of the Park Avenue 
branch of the bank. 
Provisions in wills known to be in ex- 


istence direct the payment eventually to the 


New York Community Trust of bequests 
amounting to over $7,000,000. Insurance 
trusts now in force for the benefit of the 


trust amount to something over a quarter of 
a million dollars. 





MASSIVE YORK VAULT IN NEW HOME OF 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 

The York Safe and Lock Company has in- 
stalled the massive vaults located on four 
floors of the new building of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York which has at- 
tracted attention of visitors. These vaults 
rest upon solid rock 50 feet beneath the 
street level and have a total weight of over 
10,000,000 pounds, including concrete. 

There are five vault entrances each 30 
inches in net solid thickness. Infusite, the 
York torch resisting metal, has been incor- 
porated into these doors as well as into the 
heavy steel lining. These vaults are equipped 
with the most modern protective devices. 





MASSIVE Door OF ONE OF THE YORK VAULTS IN- 
STALLED AT THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
oF NEW YORK 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


ELECTED TRUSTEES OF THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST. CO. OF NEW YORK 

At the last regular meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., and 
George K. Morrow were elected trustees of 
the company, Walter 8S. Carpenter, Jr., is presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Nitrogen Company, Ltd.; vice-president 
and treasurer, member of the executive com- 
mittee and director of E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Company; president and chairman 
of the board of the Rokeby Realty Company ; 
treasurer and director DuPont Securities 
Company: member of finance committee and 
director General Motors Corporation; treasu- 
rer and director General Motors Securities 
Company, and director of the following com- 
panies—DuPont Rayon Company, DuPont 
Cellophane Company, Wilmington Trust Com- 
pany, Bank of North America & Trust Com- 
pany and Anglo-South American Trust Com- 
pany. 

George K. Morrow is president and direc- 
tor of the Gold Dust Corporation; president 
and chairman of the board of Warner Sugar 
Refining Company; vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Standard Milling Company and 
director of the following companies and cor- 
porations—Christie Brown & Company, To- 
ronto, Can.; H. O. Hecker Company, Ine.;: 
James Goldie Milling Company; Morrow Mill- 
ing Company; Remington Noiseless Typewrit- 
er Corporation ; Remington-Rand, Inc.; Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company: Renaw Realty 
Company, Ine., and Wyandotte Elevator 
Company, Ine. —_—_ 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has been appointed transfer agent of the 
participating preferred stock of Geo. P. Ide 
& Company, Inc. 

American Irving Exchange Trust Company 
has been appointed co-registrar for 200,000 
shares common stock of Pennsylvania Bank- 
shares & Securities Corporation. 





NATIONAL CITY OPENS TWO ADDI- 

TIONAL NEW BRANCHES 
New branches were opened recently by the 
National City Bank of New York in Wash- 
ington Heights and Flushing, bringing the 
total to twenty-six. The complete facilities 
of the National City banking and investment 
organization will be available at both new 
branches. Both branches occupy buildings 
erected by the bank and conforming in archi- 
tectural design with other branch buildings 
recently opened. 





JOHN McHuGH 


President, Chase National Bank, who presided at the re- 
cent annual convention of the New York State Bankers 
Association as retiring president 


™~ 





Se 
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FISCAL AND TRUSTEE APPOINTMENTS 
FOR CHATHAM PHOENIX NATIONAL 
Following are recent announcements from 

the Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 

Company of New York of appointments as 

transfer agent, registrar, trustee, ete.: trans- 

fer agent for stock of the Maytag Company, 
the United Gas Company and the Granite 

City Steel Company; registrar for securities 

of the Metropolitan Royalty Corporation, the 

Consolidated Public Utilities Company, the 

Electric Vacuum Refrigerator Company, the 

Transcontinental Air Transport, Ine., the 

Oscar Nobel Company, Inc., and the Union 

Financial Corporation of America; trustee 

under indentures for issue of securities for 

the Southwest Gas Utilities Corporation, the 

Kentucky Gas Corporation, the Mayflower 

Hotel Company and the Walsh Holyoke 

Steam Boiler Works, Inc.; agent for subscrip- 

tions to stock of National Enameling & 

Stamping Company; depositary under agree- 

ment of the Guaranteed Mortgage Company 

of New York securing issue of guaranteed 
first mortgage certificates. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY AS REGIS- 
TRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
30,000 shares 7 per cent preferred, 30,000 
shares Class A and 515,000 shares common 
stock of the Taggart Corporation: transfer 
agent for the stock of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company; transfer agent for common stock 
of the Propper Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc.: reg- 
istrar for preferred stock of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company; registrar for the com- 
mon stock of Deforest Radio Company ; 
transfer agent for preferred stock and agent 
for voting trust certificates for Common stock 
of the Consolidated Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Corporation. 


The American Trust Company of New 
York reports resources of $70,601,000; de- 
posits $61,779,000 ; capital $4,000,000; surplus 
$2,250,000 ; undivided profits of $2,051,046. 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
shows in its latest statement aggregate re- 
sources of $115,955,921; deposits of $84,674,- 
000; capital $6,000,000; surplus and undivid- 
ed profits of $12,875,215. 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York reports resources of $81,802,642; 
deposits $47,865,000; capital $10,000,000 ; sur- 
plus $20,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$1,857,357. 

The Merchants & Farmers National Pank 
of Charlotte N. C., reports resources $4,340,- 
809, and deposits of $2,956,904. 








~ Newman-Gustin 
_ Company, Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
| the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
| city in the United States. 


Complete information 
upon request. 





522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 
BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 











The Chemical National Bank of New York 
recently opened its Broadway office at 320 
Broadway. 

The Fulton Trust Company of New York, 
in addition to the last regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 2% per cent, declared an extra divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. 





WALTER P. COOKE 


Former Vice-Chairman of the Board of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, who has been elected Chairman of 
the Board, succeeding Elliott C. McDougal, who retired 
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KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $652,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secraary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 





ELEVEN NEW DIRECTORS FOR UNION 
TRUST OF DETROIT 

In conformity with the plan of joint stock 
ownership which unites the interests of the 
Union Trust Company and the National 
Bank of Commerce of Detroit. eleven men of 
prominence were recently elected to the 
board of the Union Trust Company, which 
now numbers fifty-eight members. The new 
directors are as follows: John H. French, 
president. Briggs Manufacturing Company: 
William P. Hamilton, president, Clinton 
Woolen Manufacturing Company; Charles H. 
Hodges, Sr... chairman of the board, Detroit 
Lubricator Company; James Inglis, presi- 
dent, American Blower Company; Richard 
P. Joy. president, National Bank of Com- 
merce: Dwight B. Lee, president, Motor Prod- 
ucts Company; T. W. Palmer Livingstone, 
president. Dime Savings Bank; Edward M. 
Mancourt. vice-president, Consolidation Coal 
Company: Charles S. Mott, vice-president. 
General Motors Corporation, and president 
General Motors Building Corporation; Ed- 
win H. Nelson, president Nelson, Baker & 
Company, and George Bagg Russell, resident 
vice-president National Surety Company. 

Of the eleven new directors, eight are di- 
rectors of the National Bank of Commerce. 
These are: William P. Hamilton, Charles H. 
Hodges, James Inglis, Richard P. Joy, 
Dwight B. Lee, Edward M. Mancourt, 
Charles 8. Mott and Edwin H. Nelson. Six 
Union Trust directors are also represented 
in the directorate of the National Bank of 
Commerce. These include Frank W. Blair, 
Murray W. Sales, John R. Russell, George R. 
Fink, Charles B. Warren and Henry H. San 
ger. re 

The New York banking community mourns 
the death of Herbert K. Twitchell, president 
of the Seamen’s Bank of Savings, and for- 
merly president of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. He was a director in 
a number of corporations, including the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 


PRESENTS BIG FIGURES 

During the past twelve months the _ re- 
sources of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago have increased from $437,- 
261,000 to $461,855,000. Deposits during the 
Same period increased from $359,803,000 to 
$362,482,000. Among the important items of 
resources are: cash and due from Federal 
Reserve Bank and due from other banks 
$55,935,000; U. S. Government obligations 
$67,490,000: demand, time loans and _ dis- 
counts $265,393.000; bonds and other securi- 
ties $35,137,000; acceptances and letters of 
credit $30,661,000. Capital is $15,000,000; 
surplus $30,000,000, and undivided profits 
$297,397, with reserve of $5,000,000 for con- 
tingencies; reserve for securities $4,000,000 ; 
reserve for special amortization $750,000, 
and reserve for taxes and interest $2,398,000. 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
SEABOARD NATIONAL 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent of the pre- 
ferred and common stocks of Hayner Roy- 
alty Corporation; registrar of the capital 
stock of Atlantic Securities Corporation ; 
registrar of the capital stock of Capital City 
Surety Company; agent to redeem the out- 
standing Class “A” participating stock of 
Knox Hat Company; co-registrar of the 
Class “A” and Class “B” stocks of Consoli- 
dated Gas Utilities Company. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW JERSEY 
Total resources of $15,443,795 are shown 
in the latest financial statement of the Na- 
tional Bank of New Jersey, located at New 
Brunswick. Loans and discounts amount to 
$10,198,000; bonds and securities $2,193,000 ; 
U. S. Government obligations $584,000; cash 
and reserve $1,965,000. Deposits amount to 
$13,554,000. Capital is $500,000; surplus 

$500,000, and undivided profits $666,688. 


a 
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Established 1851 


THE 


Hanover National Bank 








OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK | 


CAPITAL - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


Branch Offices 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 WEsT BrRoADWAY 
402 Hupson STREET 


874 BroaDWay 
136 East 34TH STREET 
596 SIxTH AVENUE 


$5,000,000 
- $26,000,000 


224 WeEsT 47TH STREET 
773 THIRD AVENUE 

151 East 79TH STREET 
220 SEVENTH AVENUE 





senting and Trust Facilities 


Capital 
American Exchange Trust Co....... $32,000,000 
PIOTSCOR EPUB Oo doin. ss0-ci0.0/5:0005050 4,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.... 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. <‘o. 2.000,000 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co........... 700,000 
Bank of Athens Trust Co.......... 500,000 
Spammers SHUM COs oc c.ccsec sic oscves 20,000,000 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co........ 1,000,000 
Bank o: N. Y..@ Trust Co:.....<6 6% 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co.. .«.. 1,250,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co.. 2,080,000 
Central Mercantile Bank ‘Trust Co.. 3,500,000 
Central Union Trust Co............ - 12,500,000 
Corporation Trust Co... 5. css. 500,000 
OOUBLy TTA CO. 62% 55 6d cee'd 1,000,000 
ES ES Sag Det? a © Se ei a 6,000,000 
MCRAILODIO TIUSE COs oso ko beh ese 30,000,000 
Farmers Loan and Trust........... 10,000,000 
Federation Bank and Trust ........ 750,000 
PUR EWAN oo ors Slog oes Sn oles 4,000,000 
SOS CC ee ee ere 1,000,000 
Guaranty Trust ‘Coe... ..5 i. ccc sos 30,000,000 
Internat’l Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 1,000,000 
International Germanic Trust.. .... 4,000,000 
interstate Trust Co. ........5'2.5 0 5,175,000 
Kings County Trust Co............ 500,000 
ee a, ees 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co........... 19,750,000 
Midwood Trust Co:.............<:% 1,000,000 
Datrray GH) Trust... .... <6 sss% ss 1,000,000 
Be ers ae LI Oy. re ane 10,000,000 
Times Square Trust Co............ 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust........... 10,000,000 
Trust Co. of North America........ 500,000 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust............ 5.000.000 
United States Trust Co............ 2,000,000 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST T COMPANIES 


Surplus and 








Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
March 2, 1928 March 2, 1928 
$31,866,800 $526,015,800 100 415 425 
4,026,100 69,827,100 100 eae Sie 
681,100 12,821,200 eae 
1,875,800 13,769,900 
418,600 13,646,900 
518,000 3,379,300 es wats eat 
42,591,000 482,553,000 100 910 920 
758,300 15,194,900 100 450 500 
12,864,800 110,964,000 100 710 730 
983,600 19,437,200 100 400 450 
5,969,500 74,343,700 100 1100 1200 
3,325,400 49,263,600 100 stats eee 
37,629,600 258,434,700 100 1615 1630 
153,200 32,800 100 < Fe ae 
787,000 20,323,600 100 725 775 
8,618,500 72,821,900 100 425 435 
25,574,100 407,346,300 100 445 455 
21,728,300 149,539,000 100 800 825 
1,056,700 18,628,700 teas = ed 
3,636,800 50,976,900 100 390 420 
1,545,900 16,162,700 100 560 600 
37,468,300 652,025,700 100 615 625 
1,204,000 8,962,500 i aye ae 
2,052,100 9,322,400 100 200 215 
1,910,100 38,788,700 100 280 290 
5,499,500 30,738,000 100 2700 3000 
3,757,000 26,055,600 100 aah oe 
29,090,000 237,066,600 100 220 230 
58,800 11,794,700 100 290 325 
1,125,900 6,957,300 100 270 290 
23,775,200 245,494,000 100 735 750 
510,300 6,251,400 100 195 205 
21,767,200 47,612,500 100 800 820 
248,600 4,098,300 se was ones 
6,015,400 72,461,800 100 490 520 
22/184. 200 66,258,600 190 3100 3300 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


CONSERVATISM IN CARRYING BANK 
INVESTMENTS 

Conservative and sound judgment in bank- 
ing and trust company conduct recognizes the 
wisdom of carrying real estate and securi- 
ties at book values well below market values 
and of making frequent adjustment in ad- 
justments which shall leave a comfortable 
margin of safety. This policy is particularly 
desirable during a time such as banks have 
experienced with excessive market value of 
securities and prices of investments carried 
to extreme figures. How beneficially such 
practice of conservatism has worked out is 
revealed in the reports of a number of the 
senior banks and trust companies of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Girard Trust Company offers a good 
example of the manner in which capital in- 
vestments are carried at values well below 
market values each year. This policy of con- 
servatism has characterized the Girard Trust 
Company during its entire career and es- 
pecially during the regime of Effingham B. 
Morris, who recently relinquished the presi- 
dency to become chairman of the board. The 
experience of the company shows that in 
times of financial stress and falling market 
values it has been necessary several times 
in the course of the last forty years or more 
to. reduce book values. Nevertheless this 
formula has been steadily adhered to and 
at the end of each year the book value of 
the company’s investments has been kept 
well below their then current market value. 

Particularly creditable is the practice of 
the Girard Trust Company in carrying its 
banking house at a value which is equivalent 
or below the cost of the site when it was 
purchased three years ago. 
banking house, vaults, improvements and of- 
fice equipment have been charged off and 
paid for out of current earnings. Shares of 
the realty company in 
title of the general office building adjoining 
the banking house are worth substantially 
more per share at which they appear on 
the books. It is also worthy of note that no 
investment security owned by the company 
and carried upon the books in its capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits accounts is in 
default. 


Directors of the Germantown Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia have added the sum 
of $100,000 to surplus, making surplus $2,380,- 
000, and combined capital and surplus $3,500,- 
000. 


Entire costs of 


which is carried the. 





of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 








SAMUEL F. HOUSTON ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


Samuel F. Houston, who has been vice- 
president of the Real Estate Trust Company 
of Philadelphia snice 1904, has been elected 
president of the company succeeding the late 
George H. 


Earle, Jr. Mr. Houston was 
elected a director of the Real Estate Trust 
Company in January, 1898, and vice-presi- 
dent on January 14, 1904. He has served 


as vice-president ever since, 
election to the presidency. 


until his recent 


The following official advancements and 
changes have also been made. John A. Me- 
Carthy. first vice-president; Louis J. Kolb, 


second vice-president; Edward 8. 
Jr., third vice-president ; 


Buckley, 
Harvey T. Sayen. 


assistant treasurer; T. A. Bracken, Jr.. as- 
sistant trust officer, and Miss Anna L. Wis- 
well, assistant trust officer. Edward Y. Town- 


send continues as 
was elected to 


secretary. Mr. 
the board. 


suckley 


Hugh C. Pedley has been elected a director 
of the Allegheny Title & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA BANKERS PLANNING FOR 
A. B. A. CONVENTION 

The energetic and cordial manner in which 
Philadelphia bankers are responding to com- 
mittee assignments gives every indication 
that the approaching annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, to be held 
in this city in October, will be in truth a 
red letter occasion in the annals of the asso- 
ciation. More than fifty years have elapsed 
Philadelphia bankers have had _ ocea- 
sion to act as host to the national association 
when it still in its infancy in 1876 
Local bankers are therefore determined to 
give their brethren a real sample of what 
hospitality means in the “City of Brotherly 
Love.” 

Committee appointments have been coming 
thick and fast. Joseph Wayne, Jr., president 
of the big Philadelphia National Bank, is di- 
recting general preparations as chairman of 
the convention committee, with Harry J. 
Haas of the First National Bank as vice- 
president and the following members: 
Charles S. Calwell, Thomas 8. Her- 
bert W. Goodall, John H. Mason, Arthur V. 
Morton and Francis J. Rue as secretary. 
John Clark Sims is designated as convention 
director. 

To look after the welfare of the trust 
company people there is A. A. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the Girard Trust Company, as chair- 
man of the Trust Company Division Comumit- 
tee. John H. Mason, president of the Bank 
of North America & Trust Company, heads 
the reception and local resolution committee. 
The finance committee is headed by Thomas 
S. Gates of Drexel & Company. O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, is chairman of the Clearing House 
Section Committee: Harry J. Haas of the 
First National is chairman of the National 
Bank Division Committee: H. W. Goodall, 
president of the Guarantee Trust & Safe De- 
posit Co., heads Entertainment Committee. 


since 


Was 


Gates, 


A. H. S. POST, President 








PROVIDENT TRUST. COMPANY IN ITS 
NEW HOME 

The new home and building of the Provi- 
dent Trust Company of Philadelphia, which 
Was recently completed and formally opened, 
represents something distinctive in Phila- 
delphia banking architecture. The building 
is eleven stories in height and located in the 


center of Philadelphia’s historical shrines 
at Seventeenth and Chestnut streets. Quite 


aptly the building is styled a ‘Colonial sky- 
seraper.” 

From the street to the second floor the 
influence of old Christ Church is seen, with 
arched windows and columns. The floor plan 
of the first floor is that of portions of Inde- 
pendence Hall, while the directors’ room is 
of the Colonial style with originals or repli- 
cas of Colonial interior decoration. 
building is of brick, marble, concrete and 
steel. “Cageless’” counters are used in the 
main banking room on the first floor. Three 
high-speed elevators provide service to the 
upper floors. 


The new 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Blairsville it was de- 
cided to merge that institution with the 
Blairsville Savings & Trust Company. 

Samuel Vance, Jr., has resigned the as- 
sistant vice-presidency of the Franklin Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, to become presi- 
dent of the Security Title & Trust Company. 

Stockholders of the Hamburg (Pa.) 
ings & Trust Company have voted to increase 
the capital stock of the company from $125,- 
000 to $200,000. 


Sayv- 


The Jonestown Bank & Trust Company has 
been organized at Jonestown, Pa., with capi- 
tal of $125,000 and surplus of $25,000. 

The Oxford Bank & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia recently celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. Deposits amount to over $8,000,- 
000. 
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NEW HOME OF THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
WHICH WAS RECENTLY COMPLETED 





—— 
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FRANKLIN TRUST. COMPANY OPENS NEW 
HOME FOR WEST PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 

Increased banking facilities are provided 
for the rapidly growing business and _ resi- 
dential interests of West Philadelphia by 
the attractive new building recently opened 
for the West Philadelphia Office of the 
Franklin Trust Company at 52d and Market 
streets. This office was established in No- 
vember, 1917, and the building which is oc- 
cupied by the branch will provide the same 
comprehensive type of service that has been 
developed at the main office, including day 
and night banking. 

The new building consists of basement and 
first floor. The exterior is of limestone in 
ultra modern style. The base of the bank 
screens and standing columns are of Bot- 
tocino marble, while the grill work design 
is in hammered Swedish iron, with lighting 
fixtures created to especially harmonize with 
the decorative scheme. 

The new safe deposit vault which is one of 
the most modern in the city is located on the 
main banking floor and is separated from 
the lobby by a very attractive grill. As an 
additional service feature arrangements have 
been completed for the vault department to 
remain open daily until 9 p.m. including Sat- 
urday. The usual banking services for in- 
dividual and commercial accounts 
maintained and available until midnight as 
heretofore. In making this announcement 
President Harris called attention to the fact 
that eleven years ago, when their West Phil- 
adelphia Office opened, the resources of the 
Franklin Trust Company were slightly in 
excess of $5,000,000, while today they are 
more than $45,000,000, representing actual 
growth brought about without consolidation. 
In addition to the West Philadelphia Office 
the Franklin Trust Company, whose main of- 


will be 











fice is at 15th and Chestnut streets, also 
maintains offices in Germantown, Frankford 
and Front and Market streets, and is the 
largest exclusively day and night bank in 
America. 

Among the unusual features at the opening 
was a special exhibit of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany which occupied the second floor of the 
building. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS FOR A. B. 
A. CONVENTION 

The Convention Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association which is actively 
preparing plans for the 1928 convention in 
Philadelphia, has announced additional an- 
pointments. C. F. Zimmerman, president oi 
the First National Bank of Huntington, 
heads the State Secretaries Section Commit- 
tee, which includes E. J. Gallien of New 
York, C. H. Mylander of Ohio and J. W. Me- 
Elroy of Maryland: Ira W. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Ninth Bank & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, is chairman of the State 
Division, and Paul B. Detweiler, 
cashier of the Philadelphia 
is chairman of the 
Banking Committee. 


sank 
assistant 
National Bank, 
American Institute of 


with the affirmative action 
of directors and stockholders as well as au- 
thority from the Federal Reserve Board, the 
name of the Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Philadelphia has been changed to Corn 
Exchange National Bank & Trust Company. 
Thomas W. Hulme, a vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has been 
director of the bank. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, Al- 


In accordance 


elected a 


bert J. Southall was elected an assistant 
real estate officer and I. H. O’Hara was 


elected an 


assistant treasurer. 








New BUILDING AND INTERIOR VIEW OF THE WEST PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF THE FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHTA 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Par 
Capital Mar. 12,1928 Mar. 12,1928 Value Sale 
Aldine Trust Co $1,000,000 $ 783,519 $4,139,601 100 279 
American Bank & Trust Co 500,000 730,348 4,137,268 50 207% 


Last Date of 
Sale 

6-20-28 

12- 7-27 


Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 5,000,000 6,925,978 
Central Trust & Savings 1,000,C00 
Colonial Trust Co 1,875,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 
Continental Equitable 

Federal Trust Co 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 

Frankford Trust Co 

Franklin Trust Co 


Girard Trust Co 

Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Market St. Title & Trust 

Ninth Bank & Trust 

North Philadelphia Trust............. 
Northern Trust 

Northwestern Trust Co 

Penna. Co. for Insurances 

Provident Trust 

Real Estate, Land Title and Trust... 7,500,000 
Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust 


MERGER OF FOUR BANKS 

Directors of the Delaware County National 
Bank, the Pennsylvania National Bank, the 
Merchants Trust Company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Title & Trust Company have agreed 
to consolidate the four banks by merging 
the two national banks into one and the two 
trust companies into one. The combined as- 
sets of the two national banks will exceed 
$12,000,000 and of the two trust companies 
over $300,000 additional. 

The 
merged 


consolidated national banks will be 
under the name of the Delaware 
County National Bank, and the consolidated 
trust companies will be merged under the 
name of the Pennsylvania Title & Trust 
Company. C. Percy Webster will be presi- 
dent and J. C. Taylor chairman of the board. 


PHILADELPHIA BREVITIES 

William C. Pollock, Jr., has been elected a 
vice-president of the Republic Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia to succeed Thomas G. 
Hawkes, who resigned. 

Wednesday, June 20, 1928, marked the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia by Jay 
Cooke, the financier of the Civil War. 

Stanley Felz has been elected a director 
of the William Penn Title & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 
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Arthur King Wood has been elected presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Bond & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia to succeed the late Philip W. 
Guckes. Mr. Wood is vice-president of the 
Integrity Trust Company, in which office he 
will continue. 

The Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has appointed William F. Lester corporate 
trust officer and William C. Tuttle trust in- 
vestment officer. Mr. Lester has been with 
the company more than thirty years, and Mr. 
Tuttle eighteen years. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Steelton Trust Company of Steelton, Pa., it 
Was unanimously voted to consolidate with 
the Steelton National Bank to form the 
Steelton Bank & Trust Company. 

G. V. MacKinnon has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany to the late J. Howell Cum- 
mings. 

Oliver VP. Waldron resigned recently 
presidenet of the Federal Trust Company of 
Philadelphia and was elected chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Stockholders of the Security Title & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have authorized 
increase in capital from $200,000 to $1,000,- 
000. 

The Walker Trust & Savings Bank has 
opened for business at Walker, Ia., with capi- 
tal of $25,000. Keith Vawter is president. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


GROWTH OF DEPOSITS IN MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANKS 

The recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
at Swampscott served to direct attention to 
the relative growth of savings deposits in 
mutual banks and those held by national and 
state banking institutions. Since this 
ciation was organized in 1920 the 618 mu- 
tual savings banks located in = seventeen 
states have shown increase in deposits from 
$4,966,049,000, representing 9,017,377 deposi- 
tors, to $8,070,000,000, representing over 11,- 
500,000 depositors. 


asso- 


As compared with this 
total the amount of savings deposits in all 
banks in the United States as reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency and as shown 
in the last annual report of that office, ag- 
gregates $26,082,001,000, including $5,S875,- 
670,000 held by national banks. The fact 
that more than one-half of total deposits of 
all banks, national and state, is Classified as 
savings deposits is due in large measure to 
inclusion of time certificates of deposits with 
other savings and as indicative of the pro- 
nounced trend in commercial banking to shift 
accounts to time or certificates of deposit 
which bear lower reserve requirements than 
demand deposits. 

New York State, with its 149 mutual sav- 
ings banks, leads in amount of deposits en- 
trusted to mutual savings banks with total of 
$4.730.905,000. Massachusetts leads in num- 
ber of mutual savings banks, amounting to 
196 and carrying deposits of $1,929,070,091, 


belonging to 2,937,736 depositors. 

The most important problem confronting 
mutual savings banks, as indicated at the 
recent annual convention, is that of avail- 
ability of investments. It was shown that 
real estate loans provide the chief outlet 
With investments of that type representing 


52.8 per cent of total. Public utility invest- 
ments come next with 19.1 per cent of total. 
Sentiment at the convention was distinetly in 
favor of broadening investment list as ae 
complished recently in New York. 


WIDE SCOPE OF FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON 


As the largest commercial bank in New 
England and the sixth largest among the 
national banks of the United States, the 


First National Bank of Boston has built up 
an organization that provides world-wide 
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Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 
in handling Boston 


and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forges, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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service. Its capital and surplus amount to 
$50,000,000 and deposits of $350,000,000 are 
well above striking distance of any compet- 
ing bank or trust company in New England. 
The First National serves 125,000 customers 
through its various departments and main- 
tains ten branches in the city of Boston, be- 
sides its own branches in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina and in Havana, Cuba. To maintain 
prestige in financial centers of the world, 
the bank has one of the fastest cable serv- 
ices and besides representatives in London, 
Paris and Berlin, has a list of foreign corre- 
spondents numbering over 21,000 and in- 
cluding leading banks of other countries. 
Through such connections the First National 
maintains a foreign department which has 


been a strong factor in fostering foreign 
trade and financial relations for New Eng- 


land business. 

The First National Corporation, as the in- 
vestment subsidiary of the First National 
Bank, maintains branch offices in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States, all connected 
by private wire service. Commensurate with 
its position in other departments are the 
services provided correspondent banks, the 
trust department and modern safe deposit 
facilities. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Northwest Corner \_-— 
Calvert and Redwood Streets 


Your Baltimore business 
will have prompt and 
thorough care 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 





CENTRAL FILE MAINTAINED AT OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY 

Central files, maintained by banks or trust 
companies for development of new business 
prospects, are valuable in proportion to the 
intelligence and systematic effort which are 
devoted to the plan. One of the most suc- 
cessful central files is that maintained by the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston which 
coordinates with all departments. Comment- 
ing on the subject of central files, Charles 
W. Stevens, assistant cashier of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, says: 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the central file as a source of 
business. 
cover, 


new 
It becomes apparent when we dis- 
as has been proven by careful analysis, 
that 70 per cent of the new business of every 
bank comes through old customers. 
to be assumed that all of the new 
available from this source must of necessity 
come through the large accounts. It has 
been estimated by a business extension bu- 
reau that six out of every hundred checking 
accounts with average balances from $350 to 
$1,000 are live prospects for two more of 
the bank’s services. In the case of checking 
accounts above $1,000 they are found to be 
prospects for at least three services. Thirty- 
five out of each hundred vault customers are 
found to use a second department of the 
bank in which they have a box. 

“The man who carries a personal checking 
account in one bank, purchases bonds at an- 
other, has a safe deposit box at a third, and 
may be considering making a fourth bank his 
executor, is not an unusual case among the 
depositors of every large bank throughout 
the country. The bank customer with a 
vault at some other bank is constantly open 
to solicitation by men who know him more 
intimately than the tellers where he keeps 
his accounts. The possibilities of customer 
cultivation through the central file are limit- 
less, because of the additional business each 


It is not 
business 





customer represents in himself, and because 
of his connection with other concerns or in- 
dividuals whom he might influence to become 
depositors or customers of the bank.” 


ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF HARTFORD. 
CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 

Arthur P. Day, vice-chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company of Hartford, Conn., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board. He succeeds to 
the post made vacant by the recent death of 
Meigs H. Whaples. Mr. Day 
chairman of the board since 
1924. 

Mr. Day 


has been vice- 
December 31, 


graduated from Yale 
in 1890 and from Yale Law School in 
He entered the employ of the Connecticut 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company in 1898S and 
in 1906 was made secretary of that institu- 
tion. He was made vice-president and a 
trustee the following year. With the merger 
of the Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company and the Hartford Trust Company 
in 1919 Mr. Day became a vice-president of 
the new institution. 

Mr. Day is a trustee of the 
Savings Bank and a 
(Fire) Insurance 
necticut General 
He is a director 


University 
1892. 


Mechanics 
director of the Aetna 

Company and the Con- 
Life Insurance Company. 
also in the Donchian Rug 
Company, E. G. Whittlesey & Company, Inc., 
Russell Manufacturing Company, Smith 
Worthington Company and the Spencer Tur- 
bine Company. He is also a trustee of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, of Donations and 
Bequests for Church Purposes of the Hart- 
ford Grammar School, Hartford Hospital, 
Loomis Institute and the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum and Morgan Memorial. 


T. J. Campbell, formerly connected with 
the Old Colony Corporation, is now an as- 
sistant cashier of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany. Boston. 
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FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON CLOSE TO 
HALF BILLION 

The First National Bank of Boston has 
given further emphasis to its position as the 
largest commercial bank of New England. 
The latest financial statement shows _re- 
sources close to half a billion, or $489,548,000 
in more exact figures. The principal items 
are: cash and due from banks $67,771,420; 
United States securities $36,359,877; loans, 
discounts and investments $331,532,325; ac- 
ceptances $41,556,279. Deposits total $347,- 
893.868. Capital is $25,000,000; surplus and 
profits $31,694,718, making capital structure 
of $56,694,718. 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

The Boston Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has launched a chapter 
magazine devoted to information and articles 
of interest to chapter members. Lindley A. 
Bond is editor. 

Increase in capital of the Greenwich Trust 
Company of Greenwich, Conn., has been ac- 
complished from $400,000 to $600,000, mak- 
ing total capital structure of $1,250,000. The 
plan of capital increase also involved segre- 
gation of the subsidiary Greenwich Trust 
& Title Company. 

The Merchants Trust Company of Law- a 
rence, Mass., recently took possession of its = 
handsome new building. Henry L. Sherman 
is president. Deposits amount to ..$,000,000. 

The North Side Bank & Trust 


has been organized at Bristol, Conn., with 


have 
Old 
Company A. 


COMPANIES 


California Trust 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles - » California 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Ex- 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 


been 
Colony 


elected 
Corporation, 
EK. Noble has become a 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 


has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 


to vice-presidents of 
soston. 
member of the 
board of the Waltham Trust Company. 


the 


capital of $150,000, and surplus of $75,000. 
The Portland Trust Company of Portland, 
Conn., has organized the Portland Company 


The First National Corporation of Boston 
announces that Elmus M. Kalloch has joined 
the staff of its Boston office and will special- 


as an investment subsidiary with authorized 
capital of $200,000. 

John F. Tufts, president of the Union Mar- 
ket National Bank, Watertown, and 
Frank L. Richardson, executive vice-presi- ed 
dent of the Newton, (Mass.) Trust Company, © of 


Mass.. 


Capital 
. $1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
. 1,000,000 
1,250,000 
200,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
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ize 


in municipal 
been connected with R. M. Grant & Company. 

President Frederick B. Rentschler of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Company has been elect- 
a trustee of the 


Farmington, 


bonds. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Feb. 28, 1928 
$2,809,974.05 
2,251,982.03 
4,126,568.64 

32,649.75 
132,499.06 
377,606.07 

1,281,604.85 

77,365.03 
500,000.00 
762,552.05 

2,911,073.77 
16,461,522.81 
101,312.29 
3,949,526.46 
1,850,111.00 


~ CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits 
Feb. 28, 1928 
$22,368,680.46 

21,251,316.10 
19,453,369.82 
1,040,562.46 
1,177,732.51 
4,789,982.70 
6,753,058.72 
1,734,146.31 
6,669,513.42 
6,736,085.45 
24,016,804.32 
158,122,101.40 
301,683.94 
58,117,403.46 
9,752,019.60 


Mr. 


IKkalloch has 


sjankers Trust Company 
Conn. 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
Feb. 28, 1928 
$4,022,857.17 


158,219.11 
1,441,701.54 


834,735.75 
341,285.04 
102,989,999.91 
152,417,355.46 
629,432.42 
25,377,800.14 
6,697 561.65 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity Title & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, J. Stuart Brown was elected 
chairman of the board, succeeding the late 
Wilson A. Shaw, who passed away at the 
age of eighty-two. Other elections to the 
board of directors were Frank B. Bell, presi- 
dent of the Edgewater Steel Company, and 
George P. Rhodes, president of the Colonial 
Steel Company and vice-president of the Key- 
stone National Bank. John M. Stewart, Jr., 
has been added to the official staff as assis- 
tant treasurer. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT PEOPLES SAVINGS 
AND TRUST 

A. E. Suecop, C. H. E. Suecop, R. G. Jen- 
nings and William A. Steinmeyer have been 
elected directors of the Peoples Savings & 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. Charles F. 
Garner was elected vice-president. <All of 
these men were associated with the Citizens 
Savings Bank, which has been merged with 
the Peoples Savings & Trust Company. 


POTTER TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 

The Potter Title & Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh has just completed the remodeling and 
refurnishing of its trust department in keep- 
ing with modern requirements. They enjoy 
the patronage of the older members of the bar 
as well as the younger generation to an envi- 
able extent which augurs well for its pres- 
ent and future development. They report 
trust funds of $6,636,700, real estate holdings 
$1,800,000, 

Directors of the Hazelwood Savings & 
Trust Company have transferred $35,000 
from profits to surplus account, increasing 
that item fo $435,000 and giving the institu- 
tion $600,000 capital and surplus. 

The Mellon National Bank and the Union 
Trust Company were the successful joint bid- 
ders for the issue of $6,356,000 City of Pitts- 
burgh 4% per cent bonds. 

The Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh recently took possession of its 
three-story Wood street annex. 

James C. Chaplin, president of the Colonia! 
Trust Company, is president of the People’s 
sond Issue Association which has been or- 
ganized to promote the proposed $43,680,000 
Allegheny county bond issue. 








PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed agéregate more 
than $160,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








APPOINTED ASSISTANT MANAGER OF 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


Charles B. Hull has been appointed assis- 
tant manager of the bond department of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, according 
to an announcement by Frank W. Blair, pres- 
ident. Mr. Hull has been actively ergaged 
in the bond business in Detroit for the past 
eighteen years. Prior to his affiliation with 
the Union Trust Company in July, 1927, he 
Was manager of the Detroit office of Lee, 
Higginson & Company of Boston and New 
York, and of Tillotson & Wolcott of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Hull is well known in financial 
circles because of his two years’ service as 
secretary of the Michigan group of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association and his term 
of office as president of the Bond Men’s Club 
of Detroit. He was recently appointed man- 
ager of the Union Trust Company’s newly 
organized municipal bond department. 

Subscriptions are coming in toward api- 
talizing a new trust company in Pittshurgh 
which will be conducted by Italian interests 
and cater to Italian business. 

The Allegheny Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh has awarded contracts for a handsome 
new banking home. 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
PROGRESS TOWARD FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 
Chicago’s forward-looking bankers and. fi- 
nanciers are laying careful plans not only to 
keep investment and banking funds actively 
employed at home, but to induce large corpo- 
rations which derive their revenues from 
local territory to do their financing with 
local banks and trust companies. The recent 
step on the part of leading banks with the 
cooperation of the Chicago Stock Exchange 
to maintain a local call money market, was 
but one chapter in the program. Reorgani- 
zation of the facilities of the stock exchange 
should encourage a greater number of list- 
ings and greater volume of trading on the 
local exchange. Indicative of the larger vol- 
ume of corporate business is the amount of 
new work and appointments which come to 
local banks and trust companies in acting as 
trustee under corporate mortgages securing 
new issues of securities, the handling of 
transfers of stock and registration of securi- 
ties. To handle the job of transfer and reg- 
istration of securities with all possible effi- 
ciency there is talk of forming a local Stock 
Transfer Association, similar to that estab- 
lished in New York and with which local 
trust companies are affiliated as associate 

members. 

Chicago’s banking resources are now up- 
ward of three billions with resources of other 
financial institutions such as building and 
loan associations, insurance companies, agri- 
cultural credit banks and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank bringing the aggregate near to 
five billions. Practically one-third of the 
banks of the United States keep balances 
with Chicago banks and trust companies. 
Bond underwritings have increased mightily 
Within the last ten years and foreign bank- 
ing facilities have been developed to a de- 
gree that compares favorably with New York 
facilities. 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 

One phase of the situation where corpora- 
tions or business houses in this section and 
wre owned in the East is commented upon by 
F. W. Rawson of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago. He says: 

“There are thousands of chain stores in 
Chicago region doing an ever-increasing busi- 
ness which are owned in the East. These en- 
terprises now send their income East, except 
a reasonable working balance maintained in 
the neighborhood bank, which in turn is de- 
posited by the small town bank in the Chi- 
cago bank of which it is a correspondent. If 
pressure could be brought to bear on insur- 
ance companies, transportation agencies and 
mercantile corporations doing business in 
this territory to leave the proceeds where 
earned instead of syphoning them to New 
York, an astonishing increase in our poten- 
tial wealth would follow, in my judgment.” 


STRAUSS FIRM ORGANIZES TRUST 
COMPANY 


A charter has been granted to the Strauss 
National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago, 
according to &. W. Strauss ofthe widely known 
real estate investment firm of S. W. Strauss 
& Company, who will be president. The bank 
is authorized to carry on a general commer- 
cial savings bank and trust business. It will 
take over substantially all the business of 
the Strauss Trust Company, organized in 
1924. 

The institution will be in the Strauss 
3uilding in Chicago. It will have an initial 
capitaization of $1,000,000, a surplus of $250,- 
000, and a special reserve of $50,000, making 
total assets of $1,300,000. S. J. T. Strauss 
will be executive vice-president, John H. 
Krafft will be vice-president and cashier, 
and J. H. Frazier will be vice-president and 
trust officer. 


Ernest L. Johnson, connected with the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, has 
been elected president of the Chicago Chap- 
ter. A. 1s Bs; 
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Representation in Chicago 
Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 
residents. 
Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $33,000,000 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL OF CHICAGO 
As the largest commercial bank of the 
Middle West the Continental National Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago maintains vol- 
ume of business at record proportions and 
evidencing sound business conditions in this 
section of the country. Resources aggregate 
$649,138,202, including loans, acceptances and 
securities of $442,507.694; U. S. bonds and 
Treasury notes $51,310,107; cash and due 
from banks $126,752,773. Deposits total 
$532.560,000, of which $51,244,000 represent 
savings accounts. Capital is $35,000,000; 
surplus $30,000,000, and undivided profits 
$4,452,212. es 
HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
Total resources of $95,891,460 are shown 
in the half-yearly statement of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, including 
loans of $46,030,000; U. S. Government and 
other securities $34,638,405; cash in vault 
and due from banks $14,272,299. Deposits 
amount to $78,685,000. Capital is $4,000,000 ; 
surplus $5,000,000, and undivided profits 

$1,981,465. 





The Illinois Trust Company of Paris, IIl., 
has been consolidated with the First National 
Bank under the title of First National Bank 
& Trust Company. 








ILLINOIS BREVITIES 

The American Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago, which was formerly the Milwaukee- 
Western State Bank and wuich was taken 
over by John Bain and associates, recently 
had a formal opening which was designated 
“Friendship Day.” 

Roy R. Marquardt of the First Trust & 
Savings Bank has been elected president of 
the Savings Association of Loop Banks in 
Chicago. 

Directors of the Harris Trust & Savings 
of Chicago have elected Walter R. Bimson, 
Max C. Greigg, Albert F. Miche and Law- 
rence Williams assistant vice-presidents. 
Schell Harman was elected an = assistant 
cashier. 

George E. Hunter, former general super- 
intendent of the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of the 
Home Trust & Savings Bank, Elgin, IIl. 

Marion G. Kudlick, recently appointed 
trust officer of the North-Western Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, has been engaged 
for over twelve years in the practice of law 
as a member of the firm of Nyka & Kudlick. 

Roy Toombs of the Toombs & Dailey Com- 
pany, is planning to organize the Toombs 
Trust Company in Chicago. 


DL 
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FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST 
OF CHICAGO 

The First National Bank and the affiilated 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
maintain their record as to growth of busi- 
ness and earning capacity. Their combined 
resources amount to $470,982.416; deposits. 
$383,337,548 ; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, $56,866,914. The First National re- 
ports resources of $323,345,314; deposits of 
$265,428,974; capital, $15,000,000; surplus, 
$15,000,000 and undivided profits, $5,851,908. 
The First Trust and Savings Bank reports 
resources of $147,637,102; deposits, $119,- 
908,574; capital, $7,500,000; surplus, $7,500.- 
000 and undivided profits of $6,015,006. 


Phil Wood, vice-president of the Liberty 
State Bank, Bloomington, Ill, has resigned 
to become a representative of the Cody Trust 
Company of 105 South LaSalle street, Chi- 


cago. 

Libertyville Trust and Savings Bank, Lib- 
ertyville, Ill., has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $75,000. 


; Directors of the Harris Trust & Savings 

F. O. BIRNEY Seago t s T ~ — 

ank OF ag ave ¢ > V »y : 

President of the Reliance Bank & Trust Company of Chi- j cal cago have appointec aiter de 





cago, who has been elected member of Executive Council, Bimson, Max C. Greigg, Albert F. Miche and 

American Bankers Association Lawrence Williams assistant vice-presidents 

The late Martin B. Madden, Congressman R. Douglas Stuart has been elected a di- 

from Illinois. left an estate valued at $1,200,- rector of the First National, Chicago. He 

000, and including 750 shares of the Central will also serve on the advisory committee 
Trust Company of Illinois valued at $337,000. of the First Trust & Savings. 
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f Undivided Profits Deposits Book 
Banks Capital June 30,1928 June 30,1928 Value Bid Ask 
é Bank of America i es eae ee . . $2,500,000 $2,566,395.28 $28,217,259.31 202 390 395 
soulevard Bridge B: ee eee tie! ... §00,000 442,706.07 12,756,619.03 189 270 280 
ce Rn T=: Sa Re aN ear GN 6,000,000 5,474,632.12 124,319,222.21 191 §25 530 
CROMANS ORR ooo ooo oss: kc a ws S' 2,400,000 2,492,478.44 39,047 846.44 204 477 482 
+Continental National Bank and Trust . .35 5,000,000 34,452,212.93 532,560, 653.75 216 545 550 
OE eS Ea Ne ae ee ae - 350,000 694,953.40 7,480,754.44 299 475 495 
Marat TIMEG. 5 ok ces es are any dc eers .... 7,500,000 13,515,006.40 119.908,574.45 368 793 798 
os i a Parra ee 300,000 717,713.32 4,450,535.95 339 340 345 
¥ Oe id i he 300,000 469,277.84 2,877,289.82 256 330 340 
RMI i oo Ash scare A 4,000,000 6,981,465.10 78,685,014.09 275 875 mee 
Illinois Merchants OE NE aS th Ser 15,000,000 30,297,397.35  362,482,742.98 302 885 895 
Mereantile Trust EE Nee Tals .. 600,000 452,118.12 10,911,553.85 185 330 340 
PURINE ING oes elo Ss gris oo ols, 9 aap ue . 2,000,000 6,206,661.79 61,431,401.99 411 750 755 
Northwestern TTust .. <6. cee .. 1,250,000 846,183.62 18,425,587.25 168 415 420 
NOR IN ago aie snes, Sins Gb ator aes 1,000,000 795,269.18 25,87 1, 853.93 180 625 640 
2 OTS er Sa ear aa Carona 1,000,000 543,059.66 12,502,719. 4 154 345 355 
State Bank of Chicago................. 5,000,000 8,334,823.91 58,083,412 267 663 #668 
Union Bank of Chicago.............. . 1,000,000 1,303,048.25 11.081'857.21 230 440 445 
NN Rae ena Lads te a 3,000,000 5,530,771.24 100,361,960.22 284 838 843 
PN NR EI go ooo eich (5, ics ome ow aoe 700,000 424,386.30 13,225,185.73 161 325 335 
Bo es be a a eee 600,000 428,208.51 9,205,826.33 171 290 =. 300 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 
+Stock owned by First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
FIASCO OF THE “AGRARIAN REVOLT” 

Now that the political conventions are over 
and the issues of the presidential campaign 
are more clearly defined, the threat of “farm- 
er revolt’ which loomed so large before the 
Republican convention settled down to actual 
business, stands revealed as a blatant per- 
formance which was staged by a few profes- 
sional calamity howlers. The real farmer 
was too busy with his growing crops to join 
in any “treck” to Kansas City or Houston. 
He was only mildly interested in the progress 
of “relief” legislation while Congress was in 
session and exhibited no marked feelings of 
irritation when President Coolidge placed his 
veto to the McNary-Haugen measure. 

The banks and trust companies of this city 
are in position to keep close tab on agricul- 
tural conditions and the latest reliable re- 
ports afford every indication that the farmer 
is more comfortable in the way of income 
and liquidation of his debts than at any time 
since the outbreak of the World War.  In- 
terior banks report a steady liquidation in 
the residue of farm obligations. Bank fail- 
ures have dropped very decidedly and the 
proofs lie to hand that the general banking 
situation is on a stronger basis than at any 
time within the past decade. Crop figures 
loom up satisfactorily. As to income of the 
farmer, it is shown that the average of 
farmers in this section of the country is 
considerably higher than elsewhere. The av- 
erage income in Nebraska is $4,010; in South 
Dakota, $3,356; in Iowa, $4,180, and in Kan- 
sas, $3,020, while the national farmer income 
average is $2,350. 


AIR PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN ST. 
LOUIS AND CHICAGO 

St. Louis has been recognized as one of the 
leading communities in giving encouragement 
to commercial as well as passenger aviation. 
An earnest of this is afforded by the recent 
announcement of a_ twice-daily passenger 
service between St. Louis and Chicago to 
start about August Ist. The enterprise is 
conducted by the reorganized Robertson Air- 
eraft Corporation of St. Louis and is aided 
by a number of bankers and financiers. Four 
14-passenger Ford monoplanes costing $50,- 
000 each have been purchased to inaugurate 
the service. Later a passenger service will 
be provided between St. Louis and Omaha 
and also to the Mexican border with connec- 
tions for Mexico City. 

St. Louis, Chicago and Louisville bankers 












t “TRUST SERVICE 
§| EXCLUSIVELY" 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


a with First National Bank 
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are on the board of directors of Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, Ine. the new $5,000,- 
000 corporation formed to provide joint air- 
plane and railroad transportation between 
New York and Los Angeles through St. Louis. 





WHEAT. CROP IN THE SOUTHWEST 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., says in its current trade and crop 
survey: “Wheat production in the South- 
west this season now promises to exceed the 
harvest of last year by 50,000,000 to 75.000,- 
000 bushels. The official June estimates of 
the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture point to 
315,069,000 bushels for Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Texas. Colorado and Missouri com- 
bined. This total is about 30,000,000 bushels 
more than the official May estimates and 51,- 
000,000 larger than the actual 1927 harvest 
in the Southwest. However, private compi- 
lations indicate an even heavier crop, pos- 
sibly more than this territory ever raised in 
one year.” 

Sidney W. Ring has resigned his office as 
cashier of the Union Trust Company of East 
St. Louis to return to the Southern Illinois 
National Bank with which he was formerly 
associated. 
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HERBERT L. DAVIS 


Counsellor at Law 
(Former Referee and Auditor, Supreme Court, D. C.) 
1001 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specializing in Estate Accounting, Court Audit- 
ing, Infringement Suits and Tax Matters 








Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








ROBERT. A. B. WALSH 

St. Louis financial and industrial circles 
mourn the death of Robert A. B. Walsh, vice- 
president of the Mississippi Valley Giass 
Company and prominent in local business 
and affairs. He was a director aiso 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
His father, the late Julius S. Walsh, was as- 
sociated with Breckinridge Jones in found- 
ing the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
and who was for many years president and 
later chairman of the board of the company. 

Mr. Walsh received his education at the 
St. Louis University, Georgetown University 
and Princeton. Although heir to a fortune 
he started his career in the modest capacity 


social 





R. A. B. WALsH 





of an assistant at the Mississippi Valley 
Glass Company of which he became vice-pres- 
ident. Among other affiliations he was vice- 
president and a director in the Mississippi 
Wire Glass Company of New York, director 
of the Universal Arch Company of Chicago, 
president of the Vandalia Land and Home 
Company of Vandalia, Mo., and director of 
the Vandalia Lumber and Realty Comypiiny. 


PLAN MERGER OF “COMMERCE” AND 
BOATMEN’S BANK 

Proposed merger of the Boatmen’s National 
Bank with the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis would give the combined insti- 
tution deposits of about $100,000,000, and 
combined capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $17,000,000. The Boatmen’s National 
is the oldest bank in St. Louis, with capital 
of $2,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
$909,973, and deposits of $24,000,000. The 
National Bank of Commerce, of which John 
G. Lonsdale is president, has deposits around 
$75,000,000 ; capital $10,000,000, and surplus 
of $3,977,000. 


L. E. Weed, Jr., formerly with the Sea- 
board National Bank in charge of new busi- 
ness and advertising, has been elected a vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
New York. 

The Republic Trust & Savings Bank and 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas, Tex., 
have been merged under the title of the Re- 
public National Bank & Trust Company. 


Nassau 


Henry C. Von Elm, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York, has been elected a 
director of the Robert Morris Associates. 

Directors of the Boston National Bank 
have recommended an increase in capital 
from $400,000 to $500,000. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEOSO. OHIS 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service. based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President RoBERT C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 


EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer J. H. LocusiHter, Assistant Treasurer 


Seveoue on eee by saor rl James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 


ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 
° » Treasurer : 
a * Secretary Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 
JouN LanpGrafF. Assistant Secretary FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


NATIONAL POISE AND THE BANKER sort of business. Banks have helped the in- 

National poise as related to political, eco- dividual to an understanding that the big 
nomic and cultural standards of the nation Corporations are not to be feared, but rather 
was the somewhat inviting topic to which that they are his friend, supplying him with 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the National good jobs at fair pay, with every considera- 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, recently tion for his welfare. That eternal fear of 
addressed himself in talking to Wisconsin “Big Business” and the Wall street bugaboo 
bankers. Speaking more particularly as to that used to be paraded before the public 
the bankers’ contribution to better under- 88ze like Banquo’s ghost, have vanished like 
standing of so-called “big business,” Mr. Will-o’-the-wisps at sunrise. No personal fea- 
Lonsdale said in part: ture is so germane to sobriety, self-control 

“Within a few short years we have seen and poise as thrift, and I maintain the bank- 
our country transformed into a nation of ers of this country have and are now doing 
investors. Giant public utilities, banks, im- ® bit of national service in thrift education.” 
provement projects and business in general 
have thrown open their doors to admit the Frank Phillips, president of the Phillips 
public as partners in their enterprises and Petroleum Company of Bartlesville, Okla., 
thus have gained a new stability. Great has been elected a director of the Liberty 
blocks of stocks have been purchased, gigan- Central Trust Company of St. Louis. 
tic bond issues sold in innumerable solid and Alfred A. Meyer, cashier in the bond de- 
reputable concerns so that now you scarcely partment of the Lafayette South Side Bank 
can find a citizen in this broad land of ours & Trust Company of St. Louis, has been ap- 
who hasn’t some financial interest in some pointed bond officer of that institution. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Capital Undivided Profits Deposits 
June 30, 1928 June 30, 1928 
Frankiin-American Trust Co $2,000,000 $1,032,631.95 $27 225,327.27 
Liberty Central Trust Co 3,000,000 1,293,194.02 37,032,756.41 
Mercantile Trust Co. Po ee Serer 8,956,529.35 59,852,362.85 
Mississippi Valley LSS 3,000,000 5,317,879.64 38,989,468.73 
North St. Louis Trust Co. i aGieh Gaia. wikia Rise el aks Ebay 115,177.66 2,897 676.89 
South Side Trust Co 200,000 137,966.14 2,549,581.72 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and Annual 
Capital Undivided Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked Divi- 
June 30,1928 June 30, 1928 re 
American Security & Trust Co.......$3,400,000 $3,660,958.78 $31,340,884.88 100 450 458 159 
Fiestieenial Teast Co. -...... 1,000,000 221,024.25  3,146,637.37 100 135 ... 6% 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co......... 1,000,000 - 292,375.76 —-8,940,310.04 100 150 155 6% 
Munsey Trust Co 1,161,208.81 4,868,296.12 100 not quoted 5% 
National Savings & Trust Co........ 1,000, 000 2,775,571.82 15,575,420.26 100 510 535 12% 
Union Trust Co. .... 2,000,000 1,082,843.12 —8,450,794.59 100 324 ... 914% 
Ww ashington Loan & T rust Cc O 1,000,000 2,330,012.74 15,967,302.00 100 510 ... 14% 
Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Company. 








Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


DEAN OF CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
DIRECTORS 


T. Spencer Knight, dean of the board of di- 
rectors of the Cleveland Trust Company and 
one of the founders and early officials of the 
old Garfield Bank, recently observed his nine- 
tieth birthday anniversary. He has been 
one of the most faithful in his attendance at 
the meetings of the board of directors of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. Born in 1838, at 


Chester, Ohio, he fought in the Civil War 
and came to Cleveland at the end of the 


war. Where he was for twenty years a mem- 
her of the firm of Woods, Perry & Company. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
DEPOSITARIES 


State banks and trust companies which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System will 
avail themselves of the privilege of becoming 
depositaries for United States Government 
funds as well as fiscal agents for the Federal 
Government in accordance with legislation 
enacted at the last session of Congress. This 
privilege was formerly reserved for national 
banks and the Congressional enactment now 
places state bank and trust 
the Federal 
parity in this respect. 

The first state institution in Columbus, O., 
to avail itself of this government depositary 
right was the First Citizens Trust Company 
of that city. 


company mem- 


bers of Reserve System on a 


CLEVELAND FINANCES AIR LINE 

Cleveland is now in the airplane industry 
with a company owned and financed exclu- 
sively by Cleveland men. The company is 
the Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, with 
capital of $800,000. On the board are Joseph 
R. Kraus, senior vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company, and S. Livingston Mather, 
vice-president of the Cleveland-Cliffs Tron 
Company. 

The corporation’s route covers 534 miles of 
airways radiating from Kalamazoo with ter- 
minals in Pontiac, Bay City and Muskegon, 
Mich., and in Chicago. Other cities touched 
by mail and passenger planes are Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, Jackson, Battle Creek, Saginaw. 
Flint. Lansing and Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
South Bend, Ind. 


Fred J. Greiner, vice-president of the Pearl 
Street Savings & Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, has been elected president of the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates. 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $32,000,000 





GROUP INSURANCE AT FIFTH-THIRD 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The employee group insurance plan carried 
by the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati has yielded very beneficial results. 
The contract with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society was entered into April, 1917, and 
since that time a total of $86,376 in premiums 
was paid to the insurance company. Dividend 
returns on premiums paid amounted to $20,- 
467, and death claims paid amounted to $55,- 
800. In each case in which payments have 
been made under the group plan the check 
has been in the hands of the beneficiary 
within the shortest possible time after re- 
ceint of the report of death. 


OHIO BREVITIES 
The Cleveland Trust Company is rapidly 
marching forward to the point of having a 


half-million deposit accounts and is within 
50,000 of that mark. 
The Commercial Savings Bank & Trust 


Company of Toledo has increased its capital 
from $200,000 to $700,000, and the Citizens 
Trust & Savings Bank of Columbus from 
$1,500,000 to $2,500,000. 

The First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Hamilton, O., has purchased stock control 
of the Hamilton Dime Savings Bank.. 

Andrew M. Cochran is president of the 
newly organized Security Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Maysville, O. 

The Franklin National Bank of Newark, O., 
has taken over the Old Home Building Asso- 
ication and will operate under a state char- 
ter as the Union Trust Company, with re- 
sourees of $8,000,000. 


“Camp Ayres” is the official designation of 
the contact camp for United States Reserve 
Officers at Geauga Lake, near Cleveland, in 
honor of Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company and presi- 
dent of the Reserve Officers’ Association. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DISTINCTION OF 
TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 


The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has a 
City Plan Committee which each year sur- 
veys new business buildings and gives prizes 
as well as honorable mention to structures 
of exceptional architectural merit. One of 
the buildings to receive honorable mention in 
this year’s survey was the Kinsman-East 
140th Office of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland. The outstanding feature of the 
exclusive bank building is its dignified sim- 
plicity. The interior lobby gives an agree- 
able impression of spaciousness with cages 
and offices ranged on both sides. 

A high standard of workmanship and ar- 
chitectural quality is maintained by the 
Union Trust Company in connection with its 
branches and which is under the direction of 
a building department under the supervision 
of Harry Bower. Among recent improve- 
ments in branch offices are those completed 
at the Madison-Hilliard Office and the West 
25th Denison Office. 

This year’s new business contest by the 
Union Trust Company “go-getters” has been 
launched in the semblance of a regatta with 
crews from the different offices who are duly 
officered in marine fashion. 

J. H. Page of the banks and bankers de- 
partment of the Union Trust Company, who 
recently completed forty-five years of bank- 
ing service, has been placed on the pension 
list of the personnel department. 

aul Laferty of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany estates trust department has been 
elected a director of the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 











OHIO BREVITIES 
J. IK. Johnson of the statistical department 
Was recently elected president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Club, composed of employees of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. 
I. I. Sperling of the Cleveland Trust Com- 


pany has issued an attractive twenty-four 
page booklet on ‘What Everyone Should 


Know About Banking.” 

The Oglesby-Barnitz Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Middletown, O., has awarded con- 
tracts for construction of a new building. 

The sum of approximately $600,000 will 
eventually become available for the Youngs- 
town Foundation under provisions of the will 
of the late Henry Manning Garlick, a promi- 
nent Youngstown, Ohio, banker. 

Ohio school children to the number of al- 
most 300,000 have accumulated nearly two 
and a half million dollars during the past 
year in school savings accounts held by the 
banks of the state. 





New BUILDING FOR KINSMAN-EAST 140TH OFFICE OF UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVELAND, 
WHICH WAS RECENTLY MENTIONED FOR ITS ARCHITECTURAL QUALITIES 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


IMPROVING STANDARD TRUST 
AGREEMENTS 


Attention of trust companies and banks as 
fiduciaries throughout the United States 
might well be directed toward what some ot 
the more progressive trust companies of Cali- 
fornia are doing in the matter of standard- 
izing trust agreements and forms. This work 
is being developed with the cooperation and 
approval of members of the Bar who come 
in business contact with the various depart- 
ments of trust companies in their profes- 
sional activities. Indeed, there exists a free 
exchange of ideas between trust officers and 
lawyers in discussing clauses and require- 
ments to be embodied in various types of 
trust agreements, particularly as regards in- 
surance trusts, subdivision trust agreements, 
specimen forms of wills, ete. 

The progress made by California trust 
companies in arriving at a higher degree of 
standardization of trust agreements and 
forms than probably obtains anywhere else 
in the country, is largely due to the initial 
action taken some years ago by the Trust 
Company Section of the California Bankers 


Association. A committee of trust experts 
was appointed to assemble information, 


search statutory laws and judicial construc- 
tions with a view to formulating clauses in 
corporate as well as individual trust agree- 
ments and in defining various exercise of 
powers in testamentary documents. This 
resulted in the compilation of a book of 
forms and specimen agreements which have 
greatly facilitated trust work. Experience, 
however, revealed the need of further revi- 
sion and opportunity for improvement in 
these agreements. 

A conference was held recently by local 
trust officers with a view to revising, bring- 
ing down to date and making the forms and 
agreements more complete. Some of the in- 
dividual trust departments of this and other 
California cities have performed excellent 
work in drafting various types of agreements 
and the committee of the Trust Company 
Section expects soon to assemble the results 
of such work and their own investigations, 
for the purpose of publishing a revised set 
of forms and trust agreements. 


INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY OF LOS ANGELES 

An impressive picture of the industrial 
progress of Los Angeles is unfolded in the 
fifth annual survey compiled and published 
through the department of research and serv- 
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ice of the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles. One of the most notable 
developments is the establishment of new 
local enterprises and entrance of Eastern 
capital and industries. Bank clearings last 


year were 5.2 per cent over the previous 
year. Deposits of all Los Angeles banks at 
close of 1927 aggregated $1,118,633,000, a 
gain of 1.3 per cent. Retail trade was in 
larger volume while realty transfers held 


their own, despite adjustments in this field. 
Substantial gains are also shown in petro- 
leum, production, harbor commerce and 
other branches. 


NEW TRUST BUSINESS CONTEST 

The Title Insurance and Trust Company 
of Los Angeles is staging a contest for new 
trust business which will enlist officers and 
employees. The inducements will consist 
of prizes calculated on credit basis. Em- 
pleted accounts but are instructed to bring 
the customer to one of the trust officers. 
articular is laid on the potential 
business which may be secured by employees 
in the escrow and title departments where 
clients are good prospects for trust connec- 
tions. The contest is expected to yield very 
material results, particularly in view of the 
educational facilities provided for all em- 
ployees to familiarize themselves with trust 
functions. 


stress 


DEVIOUS RULES OF PROPERTY DESCENT 

The trust department of the California 
Trust Company of Los Angeles has in prepa- 
ration a booklet which will devote particu- 
lar attention to devious rules of property 
descent in California, relating particularly to 
sweeping interpretations of community prop- 
erty laws handed down recently by the 
courts which are of prime importance in 
preparation of wills. Some of the points re- 
quiring checking are discussed in the publi- 
cation issued by the California Trust Com- 
pany entitled “Reflections” and which brings 
each month matters of prime interest and 
examples from actual experience which em- 
phasize the value of expert fiduciary service. 


W. T. Triplett, vice-president of the Spo- 
kane & Eastern Trust Company, has been 
elected president of the Washington Bankers 
Association. 

The United States Trust Company of Bal- 
timore has been chartered with capital of 
$1,000,000 and surplus of $650,000. William 
F. Kelly of New York will be the chairman 
of the board and Robert S. Mooney, Balti- 
more, president. 
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BANK OF ITALY REPORTS OVER EIGHT 
HUNDRED MILLION RESOURCES 


The Bank of Italy National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association of San Francisco has moved 
up in quick paces to the leaders in the Amer- 
ican banking field. The June 29th statement 
shows resources exceeding for the first time 
the 800 million mark and amounting to $804,- 
675,000. Bond investments of $233,000,000, 
including $158,484,000 U. S. Government obli- 
gations and cash on hand of> $103,000,000 
shows a liquidity of over 50 per cent in as- 
sets and not ineluding other convertible 
items. Deposits have increased to $666,944.- 
000, of which $445,140,000 are savings and 
with total number of depositors of 1,347,357 
representing increase of 57,000 during the 
last six months, also a record figure. 

The combined profits of the bank, the Na- 
tional Bancitaly Company and their subsidi- 
aries reached a new high level for a_ half- 
year’s operations at $11,127,676. 

The Bank of Italy, which ranks among the 
largest financial institutions in the United 
States, is the first of the great organizations 
to be built up by A. P. Giannini, and it oper- 
ates a comprehensive chain banking system 
throughout the State of California. Although 
no corporate affiliation exists, the bank is 
operated under the same leadership as that 
which controls the Bancitaly Corporation, the 
investment company which this year acquired 
control of the Bank of America of New York. 





Mark M. Anderson, president of the Title 
Guaranty Trust Company of St. Louis, was 
the victim of an automobile accident re- 
cently which resulted in his death. 


A. B. A. SCHOLARSHIPS 

W. LD. Longyear, vice-president. 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, and treasurer of the 
American Bankers Association, an- 
nounces that nine scholarships un- 
der the association’s educational 
foundation have been awarded Cali- 
fornia. They are allotted as follows - 
Two to the University of California 
at Berkeley; one to the: University 
of California at Los Angeles; three 
to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and three to Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


The Educational Foundation with 
an endowment of $500,000 was cre- 
ated by the A. B. A. at its 1925 con- 
vention in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the association. 





MERGER OF TWO LARGE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST BANKS 

Plans recently became effective which 
unite the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Marine National Bank of Seattle, Wash. 
This merger is in accord with the announce- 
ment of the purchase of the National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle by the Marine Ban- 
corporation. In conjunction with the process 
of consolidating the Marine National Bank 
and the National City Bank with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, the capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the National 
Bank of Commerce has been increased to 
$4,066,600, making it from this standpoint 
the largest bank in the State of Washington. 

All phases of Marine National Bank activ- 
ity, with the exception of trust department 
and safety deposit box service, are carried 
on at the National Bank of Commerce. fii- 
ces of the Marine National Company and the 
Marine Bancorporation will remain at the 
present Marine National Bank address un- 
til architectural alterations in the new loca- 
tion provide requisite room, 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS OF LOS 

ANGELES COUNTY ORGANIZE 
Not for the purpose of opposing branch 
banking but mainly to unite on matters of 
common policy, the independent bankers of 
Los Angeles County have developed an asso- 
ciation. There ninety-five independent 
banks in the county outside of the business 
district of Los Angeles which have total re- 
sources of $270,000,000. The 
functioning as a clearing house on 

and exchange of information. 
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DISTINCTIVE TYPE OF ARCHITECTURE EMPLOYED IN NEW 
HOME OF HUNTINGTON PARK BRANCH OF THE LOS ANGELES- 
First NATIONAL Trust & SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 











An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 
Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


‘4 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 
Now ready for distribution. Price $6.00 postage prepaid 
Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 





HIS Book is indisputably recog- 
nized as the Standard and Lead- 


ing Authority on the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 
Company, embracing every phase and 


Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 


latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 
Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book i 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of ‘““The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


ST EL ys Oa ay ee ea ee Tem being ace need uae aes - 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard Trust Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions 


This set of standardized trust forms revised by a Committee 
of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association, 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust; 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust as to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, the publishers of Trust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid 
Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 





